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THEOLOGIANS AND THE OFFERER 
OF THE MASS 


Dealing with the question how Christ offers the Mass, Cardinal 
John De Lugo (1583-1660) begins his tr atment with a brief expos- 
ition of the two opinions that were current in his day.'! One, that 
of Vasquez (1549-1604) and some others, held that Christ offers the 
Mass only in the sense that he instituted it to be offered in his name 
and applied his merits to it to make it efficacious : consequently, 
Christ offers the Mass only remotely, the priest at the altar offers 
it proximately and actually. The other opinion was that of Suarez 
(1548-1617), and De Lugo implies that even then it was the more 
common view. It held that Christ actually offers, not only because 
he instituted the Mass and willed it to be celebrated in his memory, 
but also because he actually offers with the priest who is his minister. 

After his brief exposition of the two views, De Lugo makes the 
rather surprising remark, in hac controversia vix potest esse questio 
de re. For, he points out, both parties admit that it is not required 
that Christ should physically concur in the act of offering or that it 
is in virtue of an actual act of his will that Christ now offers. Like- 
wise, both parties admit that it is not sufficient that Christ should 
have instituted the Mass: he must have instituted it to be offered 
in his name : much less is it enough to say that the Mass applies the 
merits of Christ, because that could be done by a sacrifice which was 
in no way to be offered in his name. Having pointed out the extent 
to which there is agreement, De Lugo continues : 


Vere ergo nunc offert Christus, quia sacerdos ex Christi institutione 
offert nomine Christi: quod sufficit, ut haec actio, moraliter loquendo, 
dicatur actio Christi, sicut reverentia quam legatus regius exhibet 
Pontifici, est moraliter reverentia regis erga Pontificem. Sic etiam 
Christus per sacerdotem, quem sibi ut legatum et ministrum substituit, 
exercet hunc actum reverentiae et cultus erga Deum ; qui consistit in 
oblatione sacrificii, et ideo haec oblatio censetur moraliter actio Christi 
colentis Deum per suum ministrum. 


But he makes it quite clear that it is not in virtue of any new act 
of his will that the offering of the Mass is said to be morally speaking 


1 Disp. Schol., De Eucharistia, 19, 7, Paris, 1869, p. 206. 
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the act of Christ. It is ratione illius voluntatis quam habuit in 
institutione hujus sacramenti that the offering of the Mass is to be 
looked on as Christ’s offering. 

It is at least open to doubt if De Lugo is here really doing justice 
to either of the opinions. Certainly the view which Vasquez was 
attacking held for a new oblative act, as the reasons he urged against 
it show. And De Lugo himself finds fault with the teaching of Vas- 
quez on the ground that it seems to deny any exercise of Christ’s 
priesthood in the offering of the Mass.* 

These same two views have been taught in the schools of theology 
ever since, with that associated with the name of Suarez having the 
greater following. And while there can be little doubt that its 
defenders usually understood it in the sense that Christ offers each 
Mass by a new oblative act of his will, it seems to me that some of 
its more recent exponents understand it in a different sense. It is 
equally true, I think, that the defect which De Lugo saw in the 
teaching of Vasquez has been eliminated in some of the modern 
statements of it. It may be of interest to see how far De Lugo’s 
judgment on the rival theories in his own day, in hac contrcversia vix 
potest esse questio de re, is true of the presentation of them which we 
find in more recent theology. 

Some modern writers on the theology of the Mass speak of a break 
with tradition that took place in the immediate post-Tridentine 
period.* Stress of controversy with the Reformers, and the necessity 
of meeting difficulties which had not been raised up to then in that 
precise form, gradually led the Catholic defenders of the Mass to 
adopt positions that were not entirely in line with earlier teaching. 
That there was some change few theologians will care to deny: 
its extent, and the seriousness of the break with tradition, is a ques- 
tion on which there is room for different opinions. The change may 
have been no more than a quite normal and legitimate development 
making for a better understanding and clearer statement of the 
doctrine. Heresy and the necessity of countering it had similar 
results more than once in the past. It would have been no argument 
against an explanation of some point in the theology of the Trinity 
in post-Nicene times, to show that it was not quite in harmony with 
statements to be found in the pre-Nicene Fathers. In somewhat the 


1 Disp., 76, cap. 1, n. 6. 

2 Op. cit., p. 207. 

* Among others M. de la Taille, Mysterium Fidei, Paris, 1921; M. Lepi , L’Idée 
du Sacrifice de la Messe d’aprés les Théologiens depuis l'origine jusqu’d nos jours, 
Paris, 1926; E. Masure, The Christian Sacrifice (translation of Le Sacrifice du 
Chef, Paris, 1932), London, 1943. 
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same way, the fact that of two explanations of some aspect of the 
theology of the Mass, one is apparently less.in harmony with pre- 
Tridentine teaching need not necessarily rule it out. On the other 
hand, it is possible, too, that there was a real break with tradition 
and that some of the answers, which post-Reformation theology 
gave to the new problems with which it had to concern itself, gave a 
wrong direction which led eventually to a partial obscuring of some 
aspects of the doctrine itself. Whatever their views on this general 
question, theologians are agreed that the theology of the Mass in the 
present century has been considerably enriched by establishing con- 
tact with pre-Tridentine sources. One of the questions, on which it 
is alleged that there was a break with tradition in the post-Tridentine 
period, is this question with which De Lugo is dealing, the manner in 
which Christ’s priesthood is exercised in the Mass, the precise way 
in which he intervenes in the offering of each Mass. 

What is substantially the view of Vasquez has been revived in 
modern times, notably by de la Taille. In his own day Vasquez? 
had referred to the contrary opinion as a recent one and there is 
evidence to show that it was in fact introduced into theology, shortly 
before the time he was writing, as a more effective reply to what was 
then a current objection of the Reformers, that if the Mass was 
offered by the Church and not by Christ it would be of varying and 
uncertain value.? And one of de la Taille’s arguments against that 
view, though not the only one or the principal one, is that it came 
into existence through stress of controversy in the post-Reformation 
period and was unknown in earlier theology. 

Without going into a detailed study of pre-Tridentine teaching 
on this question, it seems to me that, as regards explicit evidence, 
it does not appear to be decisive on one side or the other, for the 
reason that the question, how does Christ offer in the Mass, did not 
as a rule present itself in that form to the earlier writers. The Fathers 


1‘° Ex hac doctrina infero graviter lapsos esse recentiores aliquos theologiae 
professores, qui dicunt Christum nunc actu mereri. .. . in sacrificio missae, eo quod 
considerant ipsum sacrificium missae tamquam actionem ipsius, siquidem ipse 
dicitur seipsum offere.’’ Loc. cit. 


2 As far as can be judged from a study of the theology of the Mass in the 
Tridentine and immediate post-Tridentine periods, the view utt:ibuting to Christ 
the role of actual and immediate offerer in each Mass first founc expression in a 
work published in 1567 by Jacobus Naclantus, or Nacchiante, a former professor 
in the Dominican College of St. Thomas in Rome, who, as bishop of Cluny, attained 
some prominence in the debates at Trent. This is the conclusion’ os the unpublished 
doctorate dissertation, The Theology of the Mass in the sixteenth cenivry, by Rev. 
Joseph Costello. For further information on Naclantus see article by M.-M. Gorce, 
Dict. de théol. cath., XI, 2. 
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do not deal with the question in definite terms and neither do the 
medieval theologians with some exceptions. Their views on it can 
be gathered from their general teaching on the sacrifice of Christ 
which they derived from the Epistle to the Hebrews.1 They emphas- 
ized the oneness of the offering made by Christ and at the same time 
attributed to him some causal influence on our offering. The evid- 
ence accumulated by de la Taille? and, even more extensively, by 
Lepin, who is in the opposite camp,° will leave the impartial reader 
with the impression that Christian tradition looked on the Mass as 
both the sacrifice of the Church and the sacrifice of Christ, and not 
as either of these to the exclusion of the other. That, too, is the 
conclusion of Jungmann in his great work on the Mass, after a care- 
ful study of the evidence from the liturgies and the writings of the 
Fathers.¢ In the teaching of the Fathers, it is at once Christ who 
offers himself to God in the Mass and the human priest who offers 
him in the name of the Church, and we find the emphasis now on 
one and now on the other. All these Fathers tell us that the Church 
shares in the priesthood of Christ and that it really offers the Mass 
through the medium of the human priest, who acts in its name at 
the same time as he represents Christ the high priest. Whether 
Christ offers the Mass by a new oblative act, or only by virtue of his 
own one oblation of the past, is a question with which they did not 
formally deal. 

The theologians of the Middle Ages carry on this patristic trad- 
ition. The Mass is offered by Christ, but also by the Church, and the 
priest who actually offers is both the representative of Christ and 
the agent of the Church. Both elements in the traditional teaching 
are brought out clearly in Florus the Deacon.’ It is the words and 


‘In a celebrated passage from his commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(P.G. 63, 130-1), which will be quoted by nearly every medieval writer on the Mass, 
Chrysostom almost seems to have in mind the very objection later urged by the 
Reformers. On the Cross, Christ was Pontifex noster and offered the victim that 
cleanses us. In the Eucharist it is we who offer, and we offer the same victim which 
was then offered and which cannot be destroyed. Our repeated offerings are not 
like those of the high-priest of old because it is the same thing we offer, and we offer 
it in commemoration of his sacrifice. Cf. Lepin, op. cit., p. 42 ; De la Taille, op. cit., 
English translation, The Mystery of Faith, Book i1, pp. 99-100. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 96-196. 


—— thinks that the early authorities do not confine themselves to stating the 
gen idea of Christ as priest and victim : a great many of them seem to have in 
mind a personal act of Christ offering our sacrifice here and now. Like so many 
others he is not quite fair to de la Taille’s point of view, which he understands as 
refusing to grant any offering to Christ in the Mass. Cf. op. cit., pp. 713-4 

“The Mass of the Roman Rite: its origin and development, New York, 1951. 
vol. 1, pp. 175-95. 

§ Also known as Florus of Lyons, head of the Cathedral school of Lyons and one of 
the most celebrated theologians of the ninth century. Cf. Dict. de théol. cath.,§V I, 53. 
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the power of Christ, he tells us, which bring about the Consecration : 
it is he who speaks daily by the voice of the priest.! Arguing from 
the words of the liturgy, gui tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis, 
he points out that the whole Church offers the sacrifice of praise: 
the priests of the Church offer and through them and in them the 
whole Church offers to God the sacrifice of praise which he command- 
ed these who worship him to offer.2 Remigius of Auxerre is another 
who refers expressly to both offerings, dum nos offerimus sacramenta 
corporis ejus ipse offert.2 Some of the writers of this period do un- 
doubtedly stress Christ’s offering in the Mass.‘ Yet, so convinced 
were the early scholastic theologians that it was the Church that 
offered the Mass that many of them erroneously held that a priest 
cut off from it by excommunication cr notorious heresy could not 
validly consecrate because he could no longer speak the offerimus 
of the Canon in the name of the Church.’ The theologians of this 
period, like the great teachers of the thirteenth century, continue 
to use language which indicates that both Christ and the Church 
offer the Mass. Scotus does lay particular emphasis on the Mass as 
the sacrifice of the Church. The wording of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the fact that to do so would make the Mass equal in 
value to the Passion, make him deny that Christ offers the Mass 
immediately. 

It is clear enough, then, that Christian tradition saw the Mass as 
both the sacrifice of the Church and the sacrifice of Christ. It was 
offered by the Church, and it was also offered by Christ. The Fathers 
and the early theologians refer to both offerings in somewhat similar 
terms. They look on the priest at the altar as taking Christ’s place 
in offering the sacrifice, and at the same time they declare that the 
Church offers through the ministry of the priest. Some of them are 
more explicit than others and some like Theodoret will expressly 


1 De expositione missae, P. L. 119, 52. 

?Ibid., 119, 47. 

3 In Ep. ad Hebr, P.L. 117, 874. De la Taille quotes a very similar passage from 
the sixth century writer, the pseudo-Primasius (P.L. 68, 734). ‘‘ Our high-priest 
offered a clean victim to God the Father for us. The same Priest, still existing, and 
still sacrificing, also offers through his church a sacrifice acceptable to God the Father. 
Therefore while we offer the sacraments of his Body, he himself offers,”” op. cit., 

. 189. 
. *E.g. the pseudo-Alcuin (9th-10th century): ‘‘ quamvis corporeis oculis ibi ad 
altare Domini videam sacerdotem panem et vinum offerentem, tamen intuitu fidei et 
puro lumine cordis inspicio illum summum sacerdotem verumque pontificem 
Dominum ua. Christum offerentem seipsum.” P.L. 101, 1087. For others see 
Lepia, op. cit., 140. 
Cf. de la Taille, op. cit., pp. 364-393 ; Lepin, op. cit., 

* Quaest. quodlibet., 20, 22. Cf. Lepin, op. cit., p. 231, p. hp a la Taille, op. cit., 

p- 190, p. 
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exclude any new offering on the part of Christ. But, as a rule, they 
do not say anything about the way in which Christ intervenes in 
the offering of each Mass. As between his offering and that of the 
Church, a difference of emphasis may be noticed in the different 
writers, and the same is true of different periods. Thus Jungmann 
remarks of the theologians of the declining Middle Ages that “‘ they 
stress the activity of the Church with such one-sidedness and 
partiality that the sacerdotal function of Christ himself is to some 
extent obscured.””? 

In their treatment of the question most of our modern text-books 
in theology take comparatively little notice of de la Taille’s teaching 
on the offerer of the Mass. Quite often it receives no more than a 
passing mention. It would, however, be a mistake to think that it 
has had no influence on the theology of our day. Indeed, a closer 
examination of some of the well-known manuals would suggest that 
their authors were influenced by it a good deal more than might 
at first sight appear. One cannot help feeling that some of the diffi- 
culty and confusion with regard to this question is due to the fact 
that some terms, e.g. “‘ virtual ” and “ actual ” as applied to Christ’s 
offering in the Mass, are used in different senses by different authors. 
It may be for that reason that some of those who hold very strongly 
that Christ offers actually, do not seem, on closer examination, to 
mean anything very different from those who are alleged to deny 
it. 

A comparison of the teaching of Mysterium Fic on this question 
with that found in the manuals of theology reveals two rather in- 
teresting facts to which sufficient attention has not been directed. 
The first is that de la Taille’s point of view is not always presented 
with complete accuracy by the manuals. He is frequently represented 
as merely holding that Christ offers the Mass only mediately or 
virtually, and the impression is conveyed that he is refusing Christ 
any part, or any exercise of his priesthood, in offering the Mass, 
that it is simply the Church that offers through the priest, and not 
Christ. No account is taken of the emphasis with which de la 


1“ Sacerdos autem nunc est Christus ... . non ipse aliquid offerens, sed caput 
existens eorum qui offerunt. Corpus enim suum ecclesiam vocat, et per eam 
sacerdotio fungitur ut homo.” P.G. 80, 1774. 

2 Op. cit., p. 182. Cf. A. Gaudel, ‘La Messe, III” in Dict de théol. cath. 10, 1081-2, 
for a good summary of the theology of the Mass during this period. 

* E.g. Garrigou-Lagrange describes the view with which he associates de la 
Taille as follows : ‘‘Christus est principalis offerens prout ipse instituit hoc sacrificium 
et jussit illud offerri in nomine suo, sed negant Christum illud nunc actualiter offerre. 
Juxta hanc sententiam, est ipsa Ecclesia, non Christus, quae nunc offert Missam, 
quae proinde videtur esse sacrificium ecclesiasticum potiusquam sacrificium Christi.’’ 
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Taille repeats that Christ does offer our eucharistic sacrifices, or of 
the deep theological insight with which he explains the participation 
of Christ as priest in the offering of each Mass. The second fact is 
that, when the authors of the manuals, who hold with the sententia 
communior et verior that Christ offers the Mass personally, come to 
explain what precisely that means, we find that a number of the more 
eminent among them expressly exclude any new oblative act on the 
part of Christ, and in fact they seem to understand Christ’s inter- 
vention in each Mass in exactly the same way as does de la Taille. 

De la Taille does not deny that Christ offers the Mass. in this 
connexion the adjective ‘‘actually”” may cause some confusion. There 
is a sense in which everyone will admit that Christ does not offer 
the Mass actually: the human priest at the altar is the actual 
offerer. In the sense in which many defenders of the sententia 
communior understand it, de la Taille, too, would say that Christ 
offers actually—meaning that he exercises some causal influence 
on our offerings. He points out that the Fathers and the liturgies 
constantly declare that Christ as priest offers our eucharistic 
sacrifices. The real question is whether he intervenes in each Mass 
by a new sacrificial action. The answer he gives is that Christ offers 
in the Mass, but not by a new oblative act: the only new act of 
offering is on the part of the Church offering in each Mass in subordin- 
ation to Christ its Head. In offering the Mass Christ is one with the 
Church of which he is the Head and offers with it. Here are de la 
Taille’s own words : 


Christ offers here and now, in so much as my offering proceeds virtually 
from his. It proceeds virtually, in so far as his offering lasting through 
the ages is supereminent to all our offerings,which offerings it incorporates 
with itself, imparting to them the power of presenting the Body and Blood 
of Christ to God as our Victim. For Christ is one with the Church of 
which he is the Head. And Christ the Head communicates to the body 
that power which he put forth at that very moment when he gave himself 
over to death for the life of the world. ... The offering of Christ is the 
principal and universal cause in its own order: our offering is the sub- 
ordinate and particular cause. Thus it is that Christ offers through us, 
when we offer, without offering anew in his own person. All that is new 
is from the Church, while all the power is from Christ.! 


De Eucharistia, Paris, 1943, p. 290. Tanquerey qualifies the proposition, Christus 
ipse est principalis offerens, as communiter et vere and adds in a footnote : i/a contra 
paucos quibus recenter adhaesit M. de la Taille. Synopsis Theol. Dog., Paris, 1950, t. 3, 
p. 556. 


1Op. cit., p. 187. 
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What de la Taille is excluding is any new formal oblative act on the 
part of Christ. Christ does offer actually, i.e. he exercises a causal 
influence on the offering of each Mass, but he offers by virtue of the 
one oblation of the past, which is for ever operative in our repeated 
offerings, and not by a formally new oblative act.? 

In the latest edition of his De Eucharistia, Filograssi classes de 
la Taille with ‘hose who attribute an actual oblation to Christ in the 
Mass.* This marks a change from the previous edition, where he 
represents him as defending only a virtual oblation, but even then 
he had added, ut aliguibus videtur, and pointed out that others 
understood him differently and more in the sense of an actual ob- 
lation.‘ He is now apparently satisfied that it is not doing justice 
to de la Taille’s thought, to take him as teaching that Christ offers 
the Mass only in the sense that he instituted it and gave the priests 
of his Church the power and the command to offer it in his memory. 
Filograssi’s own thesis is that Christ as Head of the Mystical Body 
actually offers in each Mass by the ministry of his priests. He ex- 
plains clearly what he means by an actualis oblatio. 


Actualis Christi oblatio consistit in hoc quod in qualibet consecratione 
intervenit per actum sui oblativum. Non solum hoc sacrificium instituit, 
et jussit fieri in sui memoriam ejusque efficacia tota ejus constat meritis ; 
non solum Ipse concurrit per humanitatem suam ad actionem trans- 
substantiativam, quam sacerdos ministerialis in ejus persona conficit ; sed 
etiam quando concurrit cum sacerdotibus ad huius sacrificii actionem 
oblativam se gerit, actu oblativo hic et nunc elicito, ut supremum Dei 
cultorem et intercessorem pro hominibus. 


1“ Once admit that Christ himself personally intervenes by a new sacrificial 
action in each one of our Masses, and every argument that we have hitherto so 
carefully advanced, to safeguard the unique sacrificial action of our Lord, falls to 
the ground..... This oneness (of the Mass with the Supper and the Passion) is 
kept intact only if my present offering is subordinate to that past offering of our 
Lord, in so far as I, as minister of Christ, by my offering participate in the chief and 
oy offering of Christ himself.” op. cit., p. 192. 

*The fact that Christ consecrates at each Mass does of course imply some 
instrumental activity of his sacred humanity. It does not imply that he is here and 
now the actual or the formal offerer. ‘‘ All that it implies is that he offers in this 
sense that the consecration of the past, to which in the present moment he associates 
us, was his own offering, and that offering of his in the past gives virtue and meaning 
to all our offerings, while not being itself repeated ” (p. 192). There is a difficulty 
here for any view of Christ's offering of the Mass, because it is as God he effects the 
Consecration, while it is as man that he is a priest offering sacrifice. Cf. ‘‘ Unde cum 
Eucharistia sacramentum sit et sacrificium, aliter et aliter se habet Christi humanitas. 
In confectione sacramenti per transsubstantiationem et in collatione gratiae, 
humanitas Christi se habet tamquam instrumentum conjunctum divinitati, quae 
sola agit ut principalis causa. In oblatione vero sacrificali Christus, ut homo, se 
habet e contra tamquam sola principalis causa.” Filograssi, De Eucharistia, 
6ta ed., Rome, 1957, p. 332. 

* P. 396 


« 5ta ed., Rome, 1953, p. 393. 
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Clearly it is an actual offering in that sense that he thinks de la 
Taille is defending. But what about actu oblativo hic et nunc elicito ? 
How does that fit in with de la Taille? It causes no difficulty, 
because Filograssi, like some other modern defenders of the sententia 
communior, does not hold that this calls for a new oblative act. 
He makes this quite clear in dealing with the difficulty that, if Christ 
actually offers in each Mass, he places an act of infinite value with 
the same expiatory and impetratory value as the Cross, an inad- 
missible conclusion because Christ’s offering was made once and for 
all and cannot be repeated.1 His answer to the difficulty is that 
Christ’s actual offering in the Mass is not a formally new act of 
offering. There are two ways, he says, in which that might be true. 
One is that in offering the Mass Christ ratifies and confirms his 
one offering on the Cross : it is no more a new offering than is the 
renewal of a vow a new vow. The second is that Christ continues his 
one offering of the past in all our Masses. There is no multiplication 
of oblative acts on Christ’s part: his one offering continues without 
interruption or repetition. And Filograssi completes this second 
explanation of how Christ is said to offer actually in the Mass with- 
out a new act of offering—it is the explanation to which he inclines 
himself—with a quotation from Garrigou-Lagrange.? There have 
been few more strenuous defenders of the sententia communior in 
recent times, or more severe critics of the virtwalis oblatio which he 
took to be the teaching of de la Taille, than Garrigou-Lagrange. 
Is it possible that, after all, the difference between them is very 
slight, and that equivalently they are saying the same thing about 
Christ’s offering of the Mass ? 

Van Noort is clearly trying to preserve both elements of the trad- 
itional teaching.* The Mass is our sacrifice, the Church’s sacrifice : 
it is also the sacrifice of Christ who joins in the offering of each Mass 
nor merely remotely but proximately, in that, by a new act of his 
human will, he wills the mystical mactation of his Body and directs 
it to the honour of God. Van Noort calls this the sententia communior 
et verior. He goes on to add, rather significantly, that Christ elicits 


1P. 398. 


2‘* Neque sequitur ullo modo quod interni actus oblationis debeant in Christo 
glorioso multiplicari, sed perdurat unicus actus oblationis absque interruptione et 
reiteratione ; et hic actus, sicut visio beatifica Christi et ejus amor beatificus, 
mensuratur non tempore continuo solis, nec tempore discreto quo mensurantur 
successivae cogitationes angelorum, sed aeternitate participata; nam in hoc actu 
interno permanentis oblationis non est innovatio nec successio; Christus enim, 
absque mutatione in seipso, videt in Verbo, ea quae successive fiynt in tempore ;” 
op. cit., p. 298. 

3 De Sacramentis, Bussum in Hollandia, 1953, vol. 1, pp. 366-7. 
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this sacrificial will not in his own name alone but also in the name of 
the whole Church, the Mystical Body of which he is the Head. The 
priest at the altar is the actual offerer ; it is he who places the act 
which manifests the sacrificial will of Christ, not however his per- 
sonal sacrificial will but that of the Mystical Body of which he is 
the Head. Van Noort does not say in so many words, as do some 
others, that Christ’s offering in the Mass is not a formally new ob- 
lative act, but it seems to me to be clearly enough implied. What- 
ever is new in the offering of the Mass comes from the Church, the 
Mystical Body of which Christ is the Head. Van Noort’s position 
is the same as that of Filograssi, that Christ as Head of the Mystical 
Body actually offers in each Mass by the ministry of his priests. 
He does not, however, explain it so fully. 

De Aldama! defends the view which he attributes to Suarez 
and the Salmanticenses and, among the moderns, to Lepin, Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, Filograssi, Lercher and others. Christ offers actually 
in the Mass quatenus actu vult et offert omnes et singulas Missas quae 
im terris celebrantur. His physical concurrence in the sacrificial 
action of the Mass is explained in terms derived from Suarez. But, 
De Aldama goes on, Christ’s intervention in each Mass does not mee 
that there is a new act of his will offering each Mass, that his acts 
of will are multiplied as Masses are multiplied. All these offerings 
were known to him through his scientia beata and infusa and he 
willed them all in his one offering of the past. It is by that one offer- 
ing continuing without interruption, that he wills and offers all our 
eucharistic sacrifices. De Aldama may seem to differ a great deal 
from de la Taille and, no doubt, he does on many points. On this 
particular question, of Christ offering actually in each Mass without 
placing a new act of offering each time, they seem quite close. 
Does his explanation really differ from that of de la Taille that 
Christ offers each Mass in that his one offering of the past is for 
ever operative in our repeated offerings ? 

Lercher* is another of the modern manualists for whom an 
actual oblation by Christ in the Mass does not mean that his acts 
of offering are multiplied. Christ offers in each Mass but there is 
no new act of offering. Lercher’s explanation is the same as that of 
the previous writer. Christ foresaw all the eucharistic sacrifices 
to be offered to the end of the world and while still on earth willed 


1 Sacrae Theologiae Summa, 1V, De Sanctissima Eucharistia, Madrid, 1953, 
pp. 334-5. 


2 Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, 1V, Innsbruck, 1948, pp. 283-4. 
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and offered them to the Father. His one oblative act of the past 
continues and endures without interruption.' 

Without addressing themselves formally to the question how 
Christ’s priesthood is exercised in the Mass or how precisely he inter- 
venes in the offering of each Mass, the Fathers and the early theol- 
ogians emphasized that the Mass is offered both by Christ and by 
the Church. To look on it only as the Church’s offering, through 
its representative the priest, of the sacrifice that was instituted by 
Christ, hardly does justice to their teaching. At the same time their 
language implies no less clearly that they do not regard Christ as 
offering by a new oblative act. With the outbreak of the Reformation, 
and the challenge to the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, 
theology had to find an answer to questions that were then being 
put for the first time. When the Catholic defenders, in replying to 
the objection based on the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
on the oneness of Christ’s offering, pointed out that the Mass was 
the Church’s offering, they were simply excluding any new offering 
on the part of Christ ; they were not denying that his priesthood is 
exercised in the Mass or that his offering exercises a causal in- 
fluence on that of the Church.? At a somewhat later stage the ob- 
jection had to be met that, if the Mass was offered by the Church 
its sacrificial value will depend on the dispositions of the offerer and 
will for that reason be uncertain. As an effective rejoinder some 
theologians at the time made the defence that it was Christ who 
offered each Mass and that consequently it was of infinite value. 
In making that reply, they were understanding Christ’s offering as 
a new personal act of offering in each Mass, and to that extent they 
were departing from the pre-Tridentine tradition. This view was 
not allowed to pass unchallenged, and strong criticism of it was 
immediately forthcoming from some of the best-known theologians 
of the day, notably from Salmeron and Mathew Van Galen* (or 
Galenus), and somewhat later from Vasquez. It was pointed out 
that this was a sense in which Christ’s offering of the Mass was 
never understood by the Fathers or in the liturgies. However, 


1Cf. ‘ Itaque Christus est vere minister principalis sacrificii Missae,non quia 
in altari novam facit oblationem sui: semel enim pro semper seipsum, inde a tempore 
Incarnationis, Deo Patri obtulit.’"” Hervé, Manuale Theol. Dog., 1V, Paris, 1936. 

? The Lutheran objection that Catholic priests by their daily offerings were no 
different from those of the Old Testament was met by pointing out that it is the one 
priesthood of Christ and his one offering that is active in all these daily offerings. His 
priesthood was not exhausted by that one offering and it is his priesthood that con- 
tinues to be exercised here on earth by his subordinate priests. 

3 De sacrificio Missae commentarius, 1574. Cf. de la Taille, op. cit., 
p- 193, note. 
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chiefly through the influence of Suarez, the new teaching came to 
enjoy a very considerible following, and is invariably described 
in the text-books as the communior et verior sententia. One con- 
sequence of it was that it tended to push the idea of the Mass as the 
sacrifice of the Church into the background. The treatment of the 
Mass in Catechisms, sermons and theological literature generally, 
up to fairly recent times, placed the whole emphasis on the offering of 
Christ and took little notice of the language of the liturgies, or 
indeed of the whole theological tradition of the past, both of which 
took it for granted that the offering was made also by the Church.' 
One cf the most noteworthy features of the theology of the Mass in 
the present century is the increasing importance attached to the 
sacrifice of the Church,? even by writers who defend the communior 
sententia in the matter of Christ’s offering. How much the piety of 
the faithful, and the general understanding of the meaning of the 
Mass, lost by leaving that so much out of consideration, is clear from 
a study of the great Encyclical Mediator Det. 

In de la Taille’s teaching we find the two points that were stressed 
in the traditional theology. To say that he looks on the Mass as 
exclusively the sacrifice of the Church, with Christ offering only 
remotely and mediately, may give a wrong impression. For him, 
Christ offers in the Mass but not by a new act. It seems to me that 
some prominent defenders of the sententia communior in recent times 
mean the same thing and nothing more. If that is the case, there has 
been a change of front, because there is no doubt that in the past that 
view was generally understood in the sense of a new act of offering. 
De la Taille’s criticism of it shows that he certainly took it to mean 
that. A possible explanation of this change may be found in the 
“ return to tradition,’’* which has marked the theology of the Mass 
in the present century, and with which the names of Billot and de 
la Taille will always be associated. De la Taille had pointed out that 
if we hold that in the Mass Christ is affected by us with a new state 
of victimhood, we must attribute to him a new act of offering.‘ 


1Cf. Jungmann, op. cit., p. 180. 

? It would seem, however, that the “‘mysteries-presence” theory, particularly as 
expounded by Casel, does not allow at all for the Church's sacrifice and eliminates 
the role of the priest altogether. When Professor Dillersberger, in an effort to bridge 
the gap between Casel and Umberg, pointed out that the priest by sharing in Christ's 
priesthood is so closely united with him that he really represents Christ and his 
saving work, Casel’s reply was that this tended to substitute the priesthood and the 
sacrifice of a man for the sovereign priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. Cf. T. Filthaut, 
La Théologie des Mystéres, Paris, 1954, p. 3. 

* The expression is Masure’s, op. cit., p. 226. 

*Op. cit., p. 186. 
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Many theologians in the pre-Billot—de la Taille period did hold 
that Christ was made a victim in the Mass, and for that reason would 
have had no difficulty in postulating ® new oblative act. It may be 
that it is just because the theologians of recent times do not as a rule 
attribute a new state of victimhood to Christ that they are less 
inclined to understand his offering of the Mass as involving a new 
oblative act. 

How is the Mass at once offered by Christ and by the Church— 
how does it happen—is a question on which few of the theologians 
have much to tell us. With his unrivalled knowledge both of the 
liturgy of the Mass and of the theological tradition of the early 
centuries, Jungmann tries to explain how the two offerings are un- 
ited, and his observations and conclusions will repay the closest 
study. I must content myself with quoting just one passage :! 


The same act which realizes the sacrifice of Christ also realizes the 
sacrifice of the Church, but with this difference, that the Church’s 
sacrifice begins to take shape from the very start of the Mass and then 
receives the divine seal and acceptance when at the consecration Christ 
takes it in hand and, after richly ennobling it, offers it to his heavenly 
Father as his own. For the priest who performs the consecration in Christ’s 
name and with Christ’s power is always at the same time acting on 
commission from the Church. This commission he received at his 
ordination, for it was the Church that appointed him and ordained him 
as a priest of Christ....As their (i.e. the faithful) representative he 
stands at the altar. He consecrates the bread and the chalice to present 
Golgotha’s sacrifice to almighty God as their own. And since all through 
the course of the Mass he acts and speaks not simply in his own name but 
on commission from the Church, his authorization does not cease at the 
moment of transubstantiation merely because Christ’s commission is 
superimposed, for it is the Church that calls on him to accept this second 
commission so that she, as the Bride of Christ, might once more enter 
into his sacrifice. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


1 Op. cit., p. 190. 





AN IRISH 
COUNTER-REFORMATION BISHOP : 
JOHN ROCHE 


With the accession of James I to the throne of England in 1603, 
his domin ons began to share the change in the religious and political 
climate already being sensed in Europe. Though it will not be finally 
admitted until after the blood-bath of the Thirty Years’ War, 
Europe is settling down to accept the Protestant Reformation. 
Religious issues no longer dominate international politics, and the 
pattern of Catholic states and Protestant states is coming to be 
recognized. 

One of the kingdoms of James I did not fit neatly into this pattern. 
The Tudor religious programme had failed in Ireland, but the political 
programme had succeeded. In consequence, a non-Catholic—or 
to give him the more forceful title which his contemporaries would 
more easily have recognized—a heretical king ruled a Catholic 
country. Yet in practice the Catholic Church could expect a greater 
toleration than had been possible in the reign of Elizabeth—not 
@ toleration guaranteed by law, which was a long way off yet, but 
a toleration sufficient in practice to allow the Church to reorganize 
after the Tudor onslaught. This reorganization was carried out in 
literally unprecedented circumstances. The Tridentine legislation, 
on which it was based, presupposed either that Catholicism was the 
established religion or that the country was a missionary one. In 
Ireland, the Catholic religion was proscribed by law, but nevertheless 
from early in the seventeenth century the diocesan episcopate existed 
on a firm footing in a country overwhelmingly Catholic. These 
diocesan bishops had to apply the tus novissimum of the Counter- 
reformation Church to a situation which it was not quite designed to 
fit. There were many difficulties in the process, and necessarily a 
certain amount of trial and error. It was fortunate for the country 
that these bishops of the early seventeenth century—in a true sense 
they are the first Counter-reformation bishops in Ireland—were a 
rather unusually gifted body of men. They emerge from the back- 
ground of the Irish seminaries in Europe. A number of these had 
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been founded in the last decade of the sixteenth century, and were 
soon supplying the Irish mission with priests trained for their task 
as no group of Irish priests had been trained for a long time before, 
disciplined in the Catholicism of the Counter-reformation by the 
seminary system, which acted as a major stabilizing influence on 
clerical formation as the Tridentine law on the matter was gradually 
put into practice. 

What I have undertaken here is a strictly biographical study of 
one of these bishops—John Roche, bishop of Ferns. I have used 
the biographical approach because in view of the fragmentary nature 
of the sources it is difficult, as yet at any rate, to attempt any over-all 
judgment on the work of re-organizing the Catholic Church in Ireland 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. I have tried to collect 
every available piece of information on the life of Bishop Roche, 
partly of course for its intrinsic interest, but also in the hope that 
seeing one figure of the period in the round, so to speak, will be an 
advance towards a more definitive judgment on wider problems. 
Even within these limits, there is no need to point out the gaps in 
the documentation—the reader will note them easily enough. In 
this kind of investigation, however, it is impossible to be final— 
a new document may turn upat any time from the most unexpected 
quarter, and there is something to be said for attempting a study 
when enough has been brought together to plot out the general 
framework of things. It should also be obvious how much I am in- 
debted to very many people in collecting evidence from scattered 
sources.! They are so many, indeed, that I feel it would be invidious 
to mention names at all. 


I 


A certain amount of unnecessary questioning concerning the early 
life of Bishop Roche has been raised by an entry in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission Report on Franciscan Manuscripts, which 
lists among candidates proposed for the see of Armagh in 1626: 
“John Roche, priest, Anglo-Irish, prothonotary apostolic in the 
town of Ross in the diocese of Ferns and province of Dublin, born 
in Spain and educated in France.’’? It seems rather unlikely, on 


1T have used the following abbreviations for sources frequently cited: AV— 
Archivio Vaticano ; BV—Biblioteca Vaticana ; APF—Archivio di Propaganda Fide. 
2P. 87. 
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the face of it ; and a reference to the original manuscript! provides 
a lesson in how not to calendar a document. The manuscript reads : 
‘‘ Dominus Joannes Rocheus, sacerdos, Anglo-Hibernus, prothonot- 
arius apostolicus, in oppido Rossensi diocesis Fearnensis provinciae 
Dublinensis natus, et in Hispania et Gallia educatus,” and the 
repositioning of the comma allows us to set the future bishop 
against a more likely background. Several reliable contemporaries 
have preserved the name of his father, Walter Roche, and his mother, 
Joan.* His father died, comparatively young, it would seem, on 
6 November 1603.8 The exact date of his mother’s death is not 
known ; she survived her husband by a number of years, but was 
dead by 1623.¢ 

Lynch describes Walter Roche as “ iurisprudentiae municipalis 
scientissimus,”’* and his legal activities may be traced from a number 
of entries in administrative records. He is probably the “ Walter 
Roche, lawyer’ named in a commission of 1573 ;* he is certainly 
the “Walter Roche of New Ross” mentioned in 1586 ;? as receiving 
a commission to determine a suit in chancery in 1587 ;* and as 
‘justice of the peace in county Wexford” in 1590. Like many 
a lawyer of the time, Walter Roche combined the administration of 
an anti-Catholic law vith a deep attachment to the old religion. 
When there was a conflict of loyalites it was generally the law which 
suffered. ‘“‘ The ungodly lawyers are not only sworn enemies to the 
truth,’”’ the reforming Bishop Brady of Meath wrote to Cecil as early 
as 1564, ‘‘ but also, for lack of due execution of law, the out-throwers 
of the country.”?® The government had no option but to leave the 


1 Dan Mhuire, Killiney, MS. D. 4, f. 644, edited in the original Latin in Jennings, 
Wadding papers, p. 175. 

* See especially AV, Processus Datariae, where three of the four witnesses called 
to give testimony of Roche's fitness for a bishopric in 1623 speak of his home and 
family from their own personal knowledge. Roche's Processus has been calendared 
by Giblin in Father Luke Wadding, pp. 521-5, and is our most detailed evidence on this 
point ; see also Lynch, De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. 1, p. 355. There is no reference 
to his mother’s maiden name. It may possibly have been Rothe. Bishop Rothe of 
Ossory describes himself as ‘* consanguineus "’ (Rothe to the secretary of Propaganda, 
12 July 1636, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 106, f. 51r, printed in Moran, Spicil. 
Ossor., vol. 1, pp. 211-2). Bishop Rothe’s mother was Lettice Rothe from New Ross 
(Carrigan, Ossory, vol. I, p. 86). 

* Cf. Inquisition taken at Wexford, 22 April 1623, Inquisitions, James I, Wexford, 
a0. 38 ; Hore, Old and New Ross, p. 

« AV, Processus Datariae, ed. Giblin, loc. cit. 

5 De " praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. I, p. 355. 

*Cal. fiants Ive., Eliz., no. 2345. 

? Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer, transcript in Hore MSS., Wexfordiana, 
vol. 8, 

° ‘Cat? pat. rolls Tre., Eliz., . = 

* Memoranda Rolls of the hequer, cit., p. 386. 

% Brady to Cecil, 14 March 1564, printed 5 ‘Ronan, The reformation in Ireland 
under Elizabeth, pp. 103-4. 
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local administration of law in the hands of men like Walter Roche, 
which made it very difficult to put any consistent pressure behind 
the laws against the Catholic religion. 

Walter Roche, then, was a “ recusant,”’ refusing to move with the 
times in this respect. He was, indeed, moving against them; 
Catholic priests ministering in the neighbourhood of New Ross were 
always sure of welcome and hospitality in the Roche household, and 
they continued to receive the same welcome from Joan Roche after 
the death of her husband.! This picture of a family loyal to the old 
faith and gradually being led to a deeper loyalty and fuller under- 
standing by the ‘‘ seminary priests’’ whom they sheltered is of 
common occurrence in the Irish towns at the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and the Koche family, like many others, made its own 
contribution to the ranks of the priests who were bringing Counter- 
reformation Catholicism to Ireland. 

We know of “ brothers and sisters’’ of John Roche who were 
alive in 1623.2, The names of his sisters have not been preserved, 
but his brother Thomas, who succeeded to his father’s profession, 
was born in 1577.8 Lynch describes him as older than John, but 
to complicate matters he adds that Bishop Roche died in 1638 at 
the age of 62, which implies that he was born in 1576. In fact, 
Lynch is wrong in regard to the date of the bishop’s death. He died 
in 1636, so that if the age of 62 is correct he was three years older 
than his brother Thomas. However, much of Lynch’s short notice of 
Bishop Roche is very inaccurate, and is evidently based on hearsay 
evidence. There is in fact no clear evidence as to the exact date of 
Bishop Roche’s birth. 

Thomas Roche, again according to Lynch, was on two or three 
occasions sheriff of county Wexford.5 In the list of High Sheriffs 
of Wexford compiled by Hore,* Thomas Roche is returned as 
sheriff in 1604 and 1631, though in the case of a name so common 
among the Wexford families as that of Roche it is difficult to be 
certain of exact identity.’ There is no mention of Thomas Roche 

1 See the testimonies of Archbishop Matthews, Nicholas Shea and William Barry 
in AV, Processus Datariae, ed. Giblin, loc. cit., pp. 522-4. 

* Testimony of Nicholas Shea, loc. cit., p. 523. 

3 Cf. Inquisition of 23 April 1623, cit., ‘““ Thomas Roche, son and heir of Walter 
Roche, deceased 6 November 1603, aged 26 at his father’s death and married.” 

* De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. 1, p. 355. 

5** Bis terve in Wexfordiae comitatu nomarcha ’’—Lynch, loc. cit. 

* Hore MSS., vol. 37, ‘‘ Pedigrees of co. Wexford families, vol. I,’’ pp. 271-2. 

7 The Thomas Roche who is sheriff in 1604 seems to be connected in some 
documents in the Revenue and Equity Exchequer Orders (transcript in Hore MSS., 


Wexfordiana, vol. I) with the principal family of the name in the county, Roche of 
Rochesland, but the head of that family, Walter Roche, became a Ward of Court on 
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or his family after the return of Bishop Roche to Ireland in 1629, 
and the name seems to have died out in New Ross by 1641. ! 

It seems quite certain also, in spite of some difficulties in the 
identification, that Matthew Roche, chiefly distinguished for his 
turbulent career as vicar-apostolic of Leighlin, was a brother of 
Bishop John Roche. Bishop Ram’s report on the diocese of Ferns 
in 1612 lists among the “ Popish priests’’ “‘ Sir Matthew Roche, 
living in New Rosse, sometimes at the house of his brother, Luke 
Roche, and sometimes in the house of Matthew Shaw, alias Shea, 
in the same towne.’ Three years later, the Royal Visitation 
confirms that ‘‘ Sir Matthew Roche, a seminary priest ”’ is ministering 
in New Ross.? Within the next few years he had become vicar- 
general of the diocese of Leighlin‘ and he was appointed vicar- 
apostolic of that diocese on 15 January 1622.5 He seems to have 
been a man of uncontrollable temper, and he met the problems of 
reorganization of the Irish diocesan system with a violence which 
made his life a continuous storm. In 1628 the complaints are beginn- 
ing—the first in a letter from the archbishop of Cashel to Luke 
Wadding, expressing itself in the guarded and allusive language 


being left a minor on the death of his father, John Roche of Rochesland, in 1602. In 
consequence, he was ordered to be educated at Trinity College, ‘‘in the English 
religion and the English apparel until he shall complete his eighteenth year.” Cf. 
Cal. fiants Ive., Eliz., no. 6602 ; Cal. pat. rolls Ire., Eliz., p. 626 ; Alumni Dublinenses, 
p. 711. This apparently had no lasting effect on his loyalty to his ancestral religion, 
for he took a prominent part in the confederate wars on the Catholic side (cf. Hore, 
Wexford, pp. 28, 255) and is listed as an “ Irish papist ’’ in Civil Survey, Wexford, 
pp. 108, 109, 112. The similarity in Christian names might suggest relationship 
between the Rochesland and New Koss families. If this existed, it would explain the 
connexion with Rochesland of the Thomas Roche, sheriff in 1604, but I have not 
pursued investigations sufficiently far to make it more than a guess. On the origins 
of the family of Roche of Rochesland see St. John Brooks, Knights’ fees in counties 
Wexford, Carlow and Kilkenny, pp. 145 ff. 

1 There is no proprietor named Roche in New Ross according to the Civil Suney, 
and a piece of property in the possession of Thomas Roche and William Bennett in 
1623 (Inquisition of 23 April 1623, cit.) is in 1641 in the possession of James Rooth 
and William Bennett (Civil Survey, Wexford, p. 250). 

? Printed in Hore, Enniscorthy, p. 260. This may give us the name of another 
brother of Bishop Roche, but ‘ Luke ’’ may equally well be a slip for ‘‘ Thomas ” 
on the part of Bishop Ram or his informant. The reference to Matthew Shea might 
explain the familiarity with the Roche household shown by Fr. Nicholas Shea 
(cf. AV, Processus Datariae, ed. Giblin, op. cit., p. 523). Shea was a priest of the 
diocese of Ossory, but New Ross is of course on the borders of Ossory and Ferns. 
Indeed, Matthew Roche may have helped to nurture Shea’s vocation; in 1623 
Shea is described as ‘‘ aged about twenty-five years ’’ and so would have been a boy 
of about fourteen in 1612. 

3“ The Return of the Jesuits and other seminary priests who were appointed 
by the Pope and doe now reside in this kingdom,’’ B.M. Add. MS. 19,836, f. 281. 

* The exact date is uncertain. Luke Archer, O. Cist., was appointed vicar-apostolic 
of Leighlin 27 February 1614, and Roche had certain exchanges with him after his 
own appointment. Cf. Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 128; Triumphalia monasterii 
S. Crucis, pp. 284-6. 

5 AV, Secretariate of Briefs, vol. 656, f. 230; Gauchat, Hierarchia Catholica, 
p. 218 
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which we seem to find friends of John Roche using in speaking of 
the misdeeds of Matthew.' His violence was primarily concentrated 
in attacks on the religious in his diocese. In 1630 he forbade the 
people of Leighlin to attend any religious function performed by 
them, or to support them in any way.2, Twelve months later he is 
trying to remove the religious from his diocese by much more direct 
methods,* and it was probably the disturbances he raised which 
led the government to arrest him and bring him to Dublin for 
questioning.‘ They also led to demands for his removal from office, 
not merely by the religious,’ but by some of his own clergy, who seem 
to be instigated, it is true, by the Franciscan archbishop of Dublin.* 
The Congregation of Propaganda, on receiving this latter petition, 
decided to make enquiries from the archbishop of Armagh. The 
archbishop’s report must have been a severe indictment, and the 
Congregation accepted his recommendation to supplant Roche as 
quietly as possible by appointing a bishop of Leighlin.? What 
happened next is uncertain. No bishop was appointed in Leighlin 
until 1642 ; but no representative of the diocese was present at a 
provincial synod held in 1640, from which might be concluded that 
Matthew Roche was either dead or had been got rid of in some way. 
There is no evidence as to the exact date of his death, though accord- 
ing to one lurid account he was tried as a heretic by Archbishop 
Fleming in 1644 and handed over to the secular authority for public 
execution. The source of this information is, at the least, suspect. 
The book in which it appears, published thirty years after the alleged 


! Thomas Walsh, archbishop of Cashel, to Luke Wadding, Antwerp, 1 September 
1628 : ‘‘ quando alla llegare [fray Eduardo Sherloc], preguntele vuestra paternidail 
del proceder de Matheo [Roche] h[ermano] del Fernense, de quien ha mucho mas 
de dezir que de Diego Meagh de Corcke ; por resto, padre fr. Lucas, dico por lo que 
pass6 en Meagh y passa en Roche, de mala gana [yo] recomendo naide a la sede 
apostélica para vicariatos generales, los quales me parecen mucho mejor proveidos 
por los ordinarios, por quien pueden ser removidos y depuestos quando no cumplen 
bien sus officios y deveres."” Wadding papers, p. 272. 

2? Wadding papers, p. 401. 

3 Cf. Thomas Fleming, archbishop of Dublin, to Wadding, Dublin, 20 July 1631, 
Wadding papers, p. 557; James Barron, O. Cist., to the Cardinal Protector, Dublin, 
21 August 1631, ibid., pp. 563-5; Cardinal Protector to James Barron, undated, 
ibid., p. 566. 

* Patrick Comerford, bishop of Waterford, to Wadding, Waterford, 30 October 
1631 : ‘‘ Matthew Roche is carried to Dublin to answer to many objections ; quien tal 
haze tal pague. Fernensis is not very healtie, and is much grieved.’ Wadding papers, 
p. 610. Again one senses in the words a reluctance to pain Bishop Roche by being 
over-explicit. 

5E.g., Thomas Strange, O.F.M. to Wadding, Waterford, 10 September 1631, 
Wadding papers, pp. 579, 582. 

* APF, Acta, vol. 8, f. 303r, no. 15 (16 September 1633). 

7 Ibid., vol. 12, f. 12v, no. 42 (14 January 1636). 

® Cornelius O Molloney (ps. Anthony Bruodin, O.F.M.), Anatomicum Examen, 
Prague, 1671, pp. 223-5, 
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execution, is part of a slanging-match between Thomas Carve and 
Anthony Bruodin, O.F.M., in which the rivals were prepared to 
make any statement, however preposterous, in order to score off one 
another.! Bruodin was quite capable of inventing this incident, 
as he invented so many others,? and it seems incredible that such 
an event should have taken place without leaving any other historical 
trace. Carve’s reply does not deny the allegation, does not in fact 
even mention it,* but this can hardly be interpreted as a tacit ad- 
mission. Neither party to the debate was interested in argument, or 
even in facts, but solely in scoring off the other by any means.‘ 
But that such an allegation could be made is an indication of the 
reputation which Matthew Roche had left, and helps very much to 
explain the reluctance with which his name was associated with that 
of his brother John, who was the most discreet and the mildest of 
men, and who quite probably had at least helped the advancement 
of his brother in the diocese of Leighlin.® 


II 


The date at which John Roche left New Ross to seek a seminary 
education in Catholic Europe cannot be determined exactly. His 
name occurs in the two extant lists of the students of the Irish college 
at Douai,* which had been founded by the Meath priest, Christopher 


1 Cf. Wall, ‘‘ Bards and Bruodins,” in Father Luke Wadding, p. 446. 

* His most remarkable inventions concerned the Irish martyrs, on whom he was 
accepted as an authority for 250 years. ‘‘ Bruodin missed the opportunity of becoming 
a first-class authority on our Irish martyrs. He is one of the few Irish writers who 
even thought of preserving their memories. But..... given merely a martyr’s 
name, he could construct all further details with the greatest facility—early biography, 
details of arrest, speeches, execution, and even subsequent miracles.”’ Fr. B. Jennings, 
“ The Irish Franciscans in Prague,’’ in Studies, vol. XXVIII (1939), p. 220, cited by 
Wall, op. cit., pp. 447-8. 

* The title well indicates the tone of the controversy: Respomsio veridica ad 
illotum libellum, Sulzbach, 1672. 

* Cf. Wall, op. cit., pp. 448 ff. 

5 John Roche, as will be detailed below, had entered the service of Archbishop 
Bentivoglio, nuncio in Flanders, in 1607. He quickly became Bentivoglio’s trusted 
adviser in matters relating to England and Ireland. In 1621 Bentivoglio was created 
Cardinal and returned to Rome ; Matthew Roche became vicar-apostolic of Leighlin 
in 1622. It is curious, however, that no mention is made of him in the Processus 
Datariae of 1623, in which the qualifications of John Roche for the episcopate are 
detailed, including, as has been seen, a full account of his family background. One 
would expect his brother the vicar-apostolic of Leighlin to be mentioned, especially 
as there is no indication, nor indeed likelihood, that by 1623 the latter’s reputation 
was such that he was more charitably passed over in silence. 

* Cal. Carew MSS., 1603-24, p. 286 ; Archiv. Hib., vol. XIV, p. 75. 
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Cusack, in 1596.1. However, a passing, but well-informed, reference 
speaks of Roche as having spent some time at Louvain as well as 
at Douai, and adds that he read his philosophy and theology in 
the latter University.2 This would suggest that he arrived in the 
Low Countries some time before Cusack’s foundation of Douai in 
1596. It was natural that he should turn to Louvain,* which was 
the chief Irish centre in the Low Countries before the college at 
Douai was organized ;‘ indeed, young Irish students were to be 
found scattered in various towns which offered an opportunity of 
clerical education, living as best they could. It would seem that we 
can place John Roche among the first group of students who were 
gathered in Douai, where, in this first Irish seminary in the Low 
Countries, they could enjoy the benefits of life in an Irish community, 
instead of having to make their own way, as they had before. 

Cusack’s plans were not confined to Douai: he was planning 
similar establishments in other places. In each of them he placed a 
superior who was termed a “ prefect,’’ while he himself remained 
in charge of the whole enterprise, with the title of ‘‘ president.”’ 
Sometime about the beginning of the year 1601 David Rothe, the 
future bishop of Ossory, and, as has been seen, a cousin of John 
Roche, is described as “‘ prefect ’’ of the Douai college, and in all 
probability he had held this office since 1596. 

Though the young Irish students, and John Roche in particular, 
could feel more at home in their own house at Douai, life was still 
austere enough, because there was never quite enough money to 
meet expenses. Christopher Cusack’s private means seem to have 
been the sole support of Douai for the first six years of its existence, *® 

'Cf. Ware-Harris, Antiquities, p. 252; Bentivoglio to Borghese, Cambrai, 5 
October 1611, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6805, f. 153r (another copy, from the Bentivo- 
glio archives in Ferrara, is printed in Belvederi Guido Bentivoglio diplomatic, vol. 
II, pp. 217-8) ; Brady, “‘ Fr. Christopher Cusack and the Irish college at Douai,’’ in 
Measgra Mhicil Ut Chiéirigh, pp. 98-107. 

? Bentivoglio to Borghese, 9 April 1611. BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6804, f. llr. 

* Unfortunately, the records of Louvain are missing between the years 1569 
and 1616. 

*Douai was a comparatively new university, formally inaugurated in 1562. 

5 A letter of Kellison, president of the English college in Douai, to the nuncio in 
Flanders, dated 1622 (Ware-Harris, Antiquities, p. 252) can be misleading, for it 
speaks of ‘‘ one Mr. Roche, then president of the said college, and now bishop of Ross.” 
In the calendar of Barberini latini vol. 5848, 161rv (Archivium Hibernicum, vol. 
XVIII, p. 92) the name is read as ‘“‘ David Roche,’’ and from another copy of this 
letter, AV, Fondo Borghese, series IV, vol. 209b, f. 26, the name is printed as ‘‘David 
Rosas "’ (Archiv. Hib., vol. IV, pp. 227-8). The reading in Barberini latini 5848 
seems definitely ‘‘ David Rojas,’’ and he can be identified with David Rothe from the 
Salamanca admission lists (manuscript in Maynooth College, printed in Archiv. Hib., 
vol. II, p. 9) and Archduke Albert to Don Hieronimo Capata, Brussels, Sec. Etat et 
Guerre, vol. 20, f. 100v, edited by Rev. B. Jennings in Archiv. Hib., vol. X, p. 167. 

* Kellison, in Ware-Harris, Antiquities, p. 252 ; Bentivoglio to Borghese, Cambrai, 


5 October 1611, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6805, f. 153r and Belvederi, op. cit., vol. 
II, pp. 217-8. 
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and as the numbers seeking admission to the college grew its re- 
sources became more and more insufficient. Early in 1601 David 
Rothe set out for Spain to seek help from King Philip III, and in 
the summer of that year the king granted him 2,000 escudos a year 
for two years.' This journey to Spain, apparently, was only part 
of a wider plan to seek funds, for on 14 July 1601 we find Rothe 
getting a letter of recommendation from the nuncio in Spain to the 
Pope, in connexion with “ business which he intends to transact in 
Rome.’’? The business in Rome did not produce any direct financial 
support for the college, but it did strengthen papal interest in the 
project.* It may be that Rothe found his negotiations in Rome 
rather long-drawn-out ; in any case he remained there until he 
came back to Ireland in 1610. 

John Roche’s ordination to the priesthood probably took place 
about the time of David Rothe’s journey to Spain, though again 
there is no documentary record giving the exact date. There are 
indications that within a very short time of his ordination he had 
to undertake at least part of the work of administering the college 
at Douai, as a result of the absence of David Rothe. The management 
of the various Irish houses established in Flanders must have been a 
heavy burden on the available resources of men as well as of money ; 
somcthing of a crisis, or at least a very thorough reorganization, is 
apparent in February 1604, when Christopher Cusack assembled 
nine Irish ecclesiastics, of whom John Roche was one, who “ pro- 
ceeded to elect prefects and co-adjutors to the several colleges in 
Flanders.’’** We are not told who was elected in each college, but 
John Roche is described as “ prefect’ of the college at Douai in 
a document of 1606,5 and it may reasonably be inferred that he 
was appointed at this meeting in 1604. 

In later life Roche is referred to as a “ doctor of theology.” He 
did not receive this degree at the University of Douai, however ; 


1 The documents giving information on this journey are those detailed above, 
. 21, note 5. 
’ ? Nuncio to Cardinal secretary, Valladolid, 14 July 1601, BV, Barberini latini, 
vol. 5848, f. 16lrv ; another copy in AV, Fondo Borghese, series 1V, vol. 209b, f. 26, 
printed in Archiv. Hib., vol. IV, pp. 227-8. 

* Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. XXVI, p. 216, note 5, refers to six papal briefs 
issued between 10 October 1605 and 12 September 1608 to civil authorities in Spain 
and the Low Countries urging their support of the Irish college at Douai. A series of 
similar docume ts, dated 1596-7, is printed from the state archives in Brussels by 
Fr. B. Jennings in Archiv. Hib., vol. X, pp. 164-7. 

«“ Chapter-book of the Irish college at Douai’’ (now lost,) quoted in Ware- 
Harris, Antiquities, p. 252 ; and cf. Brady, art. cit., in Measgra, pp. 101-2. 

5Cf. Archduke Albert to Don Francisco Vaca de Benavides, Brussels, 31 July 
1606, edited by Re. B. Jennings in Archiv. Hib., vol. X, p. 168 from Brussels, Sec. 
Etat et Guerre, vol. 23, f. 395v. 
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it was conferred on him at Rome, possibly on the occasion of his 
first visit there in 1616, possibly on his second in 1621.! In any case, 
anything in the nature of academic theological studies must have come 
to an end when he assumed charge of the college of Douai, if only 
because of the demands made on him in keeping the institution sol- 
vent. The two years’ grant which David Rothe had secured in 
Spain was renewed in 1603 for a further two years, but this in turn 
expired in October 1605 and the position was desperate. John Roche 
petitioned Philip II{ to continue his grant indefinitely, and a royal 
mandate to this effect was issued on 24 April 1606 and registered in 
Flanders on 31 July.? If this grant had been regularly paid it would 
have removed much of the financial anxieties, but there is plenty of 
evidence to show that it was not. However, the affairs of the college 
at Douai did not remain Roche’s immediate responsibility for long 
more. Sometime towards the end of 160* he entered the service of 
the newly-appointed nuncio in Brussels, Guido Bentivoglio, arch- 
bishop of Rhodes.? We shall probably never know what chance 
brought together these two young men—both about thirty years of 
age—but for the lawyer’s son from New Ross it meant a tremendous 
widening of his experience of the Counter-reformation Church, as 
over the next twenty years his association with the Italian aristocrat 
from Ferrara grew into a bond of mutual respect and finally of firm 
friendship. 

The Bentivoglio family may perhaps have stretched the evidence 
when they claimed descent from Enzio of Sardinia, the natural 


1 The earliest reference to him as “ doctor of theology’ is to be found in the 
pamphlet Exhibitio Consolatoria, ed. Rev. John Brady in Archiv. Hib., vol. X1V 
p. 75. This pamphlet, as Fr. Brady shows, went to press sometime before 14 January 
1622 (ibid., p. 67). A document in Wadding papers, p. 23 dated 14 June 1622, also 
speaks of him as ‘‘ doctor of theology.’’ The depositions of the Processus Datariae 
(ed. Giblin, Father Luke Wadding, pp. 521-5) are unanimous in saying that Roche 
received this degree in Rome. It must be remembered that at this period the doctorate 
was looked on as a kind of public honour complementing the licentiate rather than 
as an academic degree of a higher grade than it, and was comparatively rarely 
conferred. That there were some outstanding qualities in John Roche’s academic 
career at Douai is suggested by a number of considerations, e.g., the trust the nuncio 
Bentivoglio reposed in him in theological matters—in 1623 he is described as 
“theologian to Cardinal Bentivoglio ’’ (Processus Datariae, loc. cit.). This source 
also speaks in language which may suggest that he had received the academic degree 
of licentiate at Douai. Lynch's (De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. I, p. 355) “‘ in Italiae 
celebrioribus collegiis philosophiam docuit, doctoratum in theologia Bononiae 
adeptus’”’ must, I think, be dismissed as fancy. 

2 Archduke Albert to Don Francisco Vaca de Benavides, Brussels, 31 July 1606, 
ed. Fr. B. Jennings, Archiv. Hib., vol. X, p. 168. 

3 Bentivoglio was appointed nuncio 12 May 1607 (Belvederi, op. cit., vol. I, p. 
xxi). He arrived in Brussels early in August (cf. Beaulieu to Trumbull, 5 August 
1607, H.M.C. rep. Downshire, vol. II, p. 31) and very shortly afterwards Roche 
entered his service (BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6804, f.11 lr, Bentivoglio to Borghese, 
9 April 1611). 
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son of the Emperor Frederick Roger, who had been captured after 
the battle of Fossalta in 1249 and imprisoned in Bologna until his 
death in 1272. The name of Bentivoglio does not occur in the records 
of the early struggles of the Guelf and Ghibelline factions who 
plagued Bologna until the city accepted the overlordship of Pope 
John XXII in 1326. During the Avignon exile and the Great Western 
Schism the papal overlordship weakened, and in the fifteenth century 
the Bentivoglio family rose to supreme power in Bologna, in cir- 
cumstances apparently very parallel to the rise of the Medici in 
Florence. Like the Medici, they were princely patrons of the Re- 
naissance, especially the great fifteenth-century figure, Giovanni 
Bentivoglio “‘ the Magnificent.’’ The independence of Bologna ended 
when Giuliano della Rovere, bishop of the city since 1483,' became 
Pope as Julius II. This warrior “ pontefice terribile ”’ was deter- 
mined to resume the papal overlordship effectively, and he made 
himself master of Bologna in 1506. Giovanni the Magnificent fled 
to the French at Milan, but the majority of the Bentivoglio family 
found refuge with Alfonso d’Este at Mantua or Ferrara. 

During the sixteenth century Ferrara, by slower and less drastic 
means, was also absorbed into the papal states, and in the process 
the Bentivoglio family came to terms with the papacy.2 Guido, 
born in Ferrara in 1579, inherited the fire of the communal struggles 
of the fourteenth century and the refinement of the fifteenth-century 
Renaissance, tempered now by the sober religious preoccupations 
of the sixteenth-century Counter-reformation. After a brilliant 
academic career he became nuncio in Flanders at the age of twenty- 
eight: ‘‘ the Pope’s new nuncio is arrived here,’”’ wrote an English 
observer, “ being very jolly and gallant and only thirty years of 
age.’ The observation has the ring of accuracy, except that it 
would be wrong to mistake the gallantry for levity. Archbishop 
Guido Bentivoglio’s rapid promotion was justified by his subsequent 
career. He was one of the leading diplomats of the age, shrewd, 
talented, an ar‘stocratic and cultured patron of art and letters. 
Pastor speaks of “ the extraordinary spell he cast over all who came 
into contact with him” ; he was made a cardinal in 1621, and en- 
joyed the particular confidence of Pope Urban VIII; his death took 
place on 7 September 1644, during the conclave for the election of 
Urban’s successor, “‘ at the moment when the tiara, for which he 


! Eighth of the thirteen sees he held before becoming Pope. 

* The Palazzo Bentivoglio in Bologna was rebuilt in the sixteenth century in the 
via delle Belle Arti on the site of the building destroyed by Pope Julius II. 
* Beaulieu to Trumbull, 5 August 1607, H.M.C. rep. Downshire, vol. LI, p. 31. 
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had so long striven, was actually hovering over his head.’’! 

For the next fifteen years the diplomatic correspondence of Benti- 
voglio is our main source for the events of the life of John Roche. 
Much of it is still inaccessible ; even that part in the Vatican Archives 
is scattered in several collections, by no means thoroughly explored 
for Irish material. A great deal, largely unedited, is in the Bentivoglio 
family archives, now in the Biblioteca Communale at Ferrara.” 
Still, enough material can be collected even at this stage to give a 
reasonably representative picture of these fifteen years. The chief 
service which Roche could render the nuncio in Flanders lay, of 
course, in his knowledge of the English language and the political 
and religious background in England and Ireland,* and _ before 
long Bentivoglio was calling on this knowledge in regard to affairs 
at a high diplomatic level. While the documents which have so far 
turned up evidently represent only a small part of what exist or 
once existed, one incident of the year 1609 may be taken, I| think, 
as a fair sample. In a letter of 16 May of that year‘ Bentivoglio 
informs Cardinal Borghese at Rome that two days ago he received 
a copy of ‘‘ the English king’s book ’’® from a person “ who must 
have it back to-day.” In the meantime, he writes, my Irish chaplain 
has been working night and day to prepare a Latin summary for 
the cardinal secretary’s immediate information, though, he adds, 
it is expected that the king will shortly circulate a full Latin version. *® 
Even in regard to this one incident it is clear that much of the corr- 
espondence has not yet been located, but in a letter of 29 August 
1629’ Cardinal Borghese commends Bentivoglio for his zeal in 
securing four theologians to refute James I’s book. The theologians 
are not named, beyond saying that two of them are Jesuits and two 
secular priests, but it might reasonably be concluded that John 


1 Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. XXV, pp. 341-3. Pastor here refers also to the 
van Dyck portrait of Bentivoglio, now in the Pitti at Florence : “ a speaking likeness 
of the great statesman. The features appear small but they are distinguished ; 
the forehead is lofty ; the beard thin and pointed ; the slender fingers loosely hold a 
sheet of paper. The portrait may well be described as the world’s noblest painting 
of a cardinal.” 

? Belvederi, Guido Bentivoglio diplomatico, Rovigo, 1947, has edited two volumes 
of diplomatic correspondence from this source. 

Cf. Bentivoglio to Borghese, 9 April 1611, B V, Barberini latini, vol. 6804, f. Ilr, 
in which he commends Roche's services in regard to English affairs, English being 
his native language, though he can speak four or five other languages as well. 

‘Printed in Belvederi, op. cit., vol. II, p. 138. 

5 An apologie for the oath of allegiance, published in 1609, first in English, shortly 
afterwards in Latin. 

* Which he sent with a letter of 20 June 1609, Belvederi, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 
138-9. 

* Borghese to Bentivoglio, Rome, 26 August 1609, AV, Fondo Borgese, series 1, 
vol. 914, ff. 25-6. 
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Roche was one of the two latter. At any rate, within two years 
Bentivoglio was writing to Borghese praising Roche’s services in 
regard to English affairs, and asking the cardinal secretary to allow 
him to reward them by bestowing on him a canonry in the church 
of St. Peter at Douai, which was in the Pope’s gift and had just 
fallen vacant. The canonry was worth a little more than a hundred 
crowns a year, which Bentivoglio said he considered not really 
enough to reward Roche’s services, but the position was an honour- 
able and pleasant one in the university town.!_ No doubt all these 
advantages, not forgetting the hundred crowns Bentivoglio made 
so light of, were appreciated by the impecunious exile.* 

Mention of money, or rather lack of money, seems to provide a 
natural transition to the affairs of the Irish college at Douai. As 
nuncio, Bentivoglio made regular visitations of the seminaries in 
the Low Countries, and though Roche is not mentioned explicitly 
in any of his despatches concerning the affairs of the Irish college 
at Douai, it is clear from other correspondence that he was still 
closely linked with Christopher Cusack and his circle in 1613,° and 
two other letters which have survived show that he acted as the 
nuncio’s agent in regard to certain troubles in the English college 
at Douai in the same year.‘ Bentivoglio made his first visitation 
of the Irish college in 1609. There is no hint of any troubles ; his 
report merely says that he exhorted the seminarians to cultivate 
learning and piety to enable them to have a fruitful ministry in 
Ireland, and notes that the seminary was maintained by the king of 
Spain.® After a visitation in 1611 he writes at greater length,*® 
praising Christopher Cusack’s work in the college, which has already 
ordained 134 priests. On both occasions on which he has visited the 
college he has found everything as it should be, but on this latter 
occasion the president has had a serious talk with him on financial 
matters. The Spanish subsidy is paid very irregularly, but the many 
students in the college have to exist on this subsidy and equally 


1 Bentivoglio to Borghese, 9 April 1611. BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6804, f. 111rv. 

? That the canonry was actually conferred on John Roche appears from Wadding 
papers, p. 23. 

*See below, pp. 28-9. 

*Cf. Bentivoglio to Borghese, 31 August 1613, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6809, f 
59r ; Borghese to Bentivoglio, 21 September 1613, AV,Fondo Borghese, series I, vol. 
914, f. 622v. Again, it is impossible from these two letters, which are the only ones 
which have so far turned up, to determine the details of Roche’s part in the business. 

*’ Bentivoglio to Borghese, Arras, 28 May 1609, AV, Fondo Borghese, series 
II, vol. 98, f. 119; printed in Archiv. Hib., vol. 1V, p. 263. 

*Same to same, Cambrai, 5 October 1611, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6805,ff. 
153r- 154r. Printed, from another copy in Ferrara, in Belvederi, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 
217-8. 
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intermittent help from Ireland. Cusack asked the nuncio to seek 
financial help from the Holy See, and Bentivoglio, who had seen the 
poverty of the place for himself and had been struck by the work it 
was doing and the personal qualities of Cusack, did put in a strong re- 
quest. However, it does not seem to have had any effect, for two 
years later he has turned once again to the Spanish government in 
Flanders to urge payment of their subsidy, which he describes as 
‘“ suspended at present.”’! The following spring he has to write that 
there are further troubles in the Irish college at Douai, which have 
brought in the bishop of Arras at the behest of the civil authorities 
to settle quarrels between the “‘ Old and New Irish.’ ) 
These quarrels were only an extension to the students of Douai of 
disputes which were already widespread among the Irish in the Low 
Countries. Every Irish community naturally followed events at 
home in Ireland with a very keen interest.? In these communities 
too Irishmen of different racial origins were being brought together 
more closely perhaps than ever before, just at a time when the Irish 
of Gaelic origin were conscious of the threat of destruction hanging 
over their traditional way of life after the flight of the Earls and the 
plantations of James I, and conscious also that the Irish Catholics 
of English origin were escaping relatively lightly. This bitterness 
was nurtured by the comparatively cool reception given by the 
Catholic powers of Europe to the exiled earls, and the increasing 
willingness of the Anglo-Irish Catholics to accept the plantations 
and the attainder of Tyrone and Tyrconnell in return for some guar- 
antee of their won position.‘ In these circumstances, it was scarcely 
avoidable that the Old-Irish party should feel touchy and suspicious, 
and the ecclesiastics among them might be tempted to raise the 
question whether the Anglo-Irish search for guarantees from the 
English crown might not be an unlawful trucking with heresy, and 
to contrast this with their own fight for religion, which had left them 
despoiled of everything. In 1612 there is evidence that a group of 
Irish Catholics in the Low Countries was trying to bring about a 
reconciliation between the earl of Tyrone and the English govern- 


1Same to same, 4 September 1613, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6809, ff. 78-9. 

? Same to same, 12 April 1614, AV, Fondo Borghese, series II, vol. 99, f. 135; 
printed in Archiv. Hib., vol. IV, pp. 284-6. 

* An interesting sidelight on the close connexions of this particular community 
with events at home will be found documented in AV, Fondo Borghese, series III, 
vol, 124c, f. 84, printed in Archiv. Hib., vol. II, pp. 316-7—a letter from Christopher 
Cusack to Peter Lombard, 21 June 1603, enclosing a letter to himself from Patrick 
Roche, Irish merchant just arrived from Waterford, giving an account of events in 
Ireland immediately after the accession of James I and of the final peace-negotiations 
between Hugh O'Neill and the government. 

“As they did in the 1614 parliament. 
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ment.! It was probably not very well-advised ; their moves were 
greeted cautiously by the English ambassador, and they aroused 
sharp hostility among some of the Old-Irish exiles. The trouble 
became serious when one of these latter, a priest named Gelasius 
Lorcan, who obviously resented the fact that Catholics of Anglo- 
Irish extraction were in control of the Irish seminaries abroad,? made 
his way to Rome and in the course of his business there lodged a 
serious complaint against the Anglo-Irish group in Flanders. The 
complaint was that John Roche was abusing his confidential position 
in the nuncio’s household to pass on information to “ the English- 
man, Thomas Shelton,’’* who in turn retailed it to the English 
authorities ; and that Christopher Cusack paid Roche and Shelton 
for these services: out of alms received from the Spanish king.‘ 

In fact, it would seem that there was already more than a suspicion 
in the Low Countries that Lorcan would cause some trouble in Rome, 
and Bentivoglio had already warned Cardinal Borghese of this.5 
The Cardinal promised to be on his guard, but when he heard Lorcan’s 
story he seems to have accepted it, and wrote to Bentivoglio to 
take drastic and effective action. This seems to have led to a minor 
inquisition in Flanders, as a result of which Bentivoglio wrote that 
the stories told of Cusack, Roche and Shelton were calumnies invent- 
ed by Lorcan. In regard to John Roche especially he wrote that he 
had been his chaplain now for more than five years and that he had 
too many proofs of his goodness and trustworthiness to give any 
credence to such calumnies ; and in his case and in that of the other 
accused, Cardinal Borghese could find confirmation of the nuncio’s 


Cf. William Trumbull to the English secretary of state, 13 February 1612, 
H.M.C. rep. Downshire, vol. III, pp. 236-7. He speaks of the efforts of ‘‘ some of the 
Irish living in these parts, especially Thomas Sheldon and Captain Rathfert.” 
Shelton appears to to be the central figure, but attempts todisentangle the negotiations 
are not made easier by the fact that there seem to have been two people of this name 
in the Low Countries at the time. Certainly a Thomas Shelton can only be described 
as an agent of the English government (cf. H.M.C. rep. Downshire, vol. I1, pp. 68,69, 
196) but there are reasons for thinking it unlikely that he is the Thomas Shelton 
referred to in the nunciature correspondence detailed below. 

? He was in Rouen in 1609, attempting to establish a community of Irish students. 
Cf. Cardinal Joyeuse to Cardinal Barberini, 12 October 1609, BV, Barberini latini, 
vol. 7949, f. 93r. 

* Shelton was in fact from Meath, but to Lorcan’s eyes he may well have appeared 
an Englishman. Lorcan may also be deliberately confusing him with an English 
Thomas Shelton. 

* Borghese to Bentivoglio, 26 January 1613, AV Fondo Borghese, series J, vol. 
914, f. 531 rv ; and cf. Brady, art. cit., in Measgra, p. 104. 

5 Cf. Borghese to Bentivoglio, 12 January 1613, AV, Fondo Borghese, series I, 
vol. 914, f. 526r. 

*Same to same, 26 January 1613 AV, Fondo Borghese, series I, vol. 914, f. 
53lrv. 
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opinion from testimonials to their character which he enclosed.! 
The nuncio’s judgment, confirmed by the testimonials, which were 
signed by prominent Irishmen of both the Old-Irish and Anglo- 
Irish groups, were enough to discredit Lorcan in Rome,” but they 
did not end the dissensions. In 1614, as has been noted, the troubles 
had spread to the students at Douai. The students of Old-Irish 
stock accused Cusack of partiality and demanded that the college 
be divided into two sections, each under an independent superior. 
An enquiry was held by the bishop of Arras on orders from the civil 
authority, and though the bishop could find nothing but good to 
report of Cusack he recommended that in view of the existing dissen- 
sions the college should be divided. This however was successfully 
opposed by Bentivoglio, on the grounds that it would lead to the 
ruin of the college and perpetuate the dissensions, which he claimed 
had been begun by persons of no consequence whatever.® 

Whatever be said of Bentivoglio’s assertion that the troubles were 
caused by persons of no consequence, there is no questioning his 
judgment that a division of the college would replace one struggling 
institution by two even more struggling ones, and might quickly 
lead to no college at all. The disputes, however, were not brought to 
an end simply by pointing out how dangerous they were, because 
they were too closely bound up with the different interests among the 
Catholics at home in Ireland, which were becoming very apparent 
in the years between the plantation of Ulster and the 1614 parliament. 
These greater disputes, in turn, were dangerous, and the history of 
the next forty years was to prove them fatal, but they were never- 
theless so ingrained in the Irish of both parties that even those who 
wished most to mend them could not avoid having their outlook 
influenced by them to some degree. 

On 6 April 1613 Bentivoglio forwarded a report to Rome on the 
various countries under the care of the Flanders nunciature, and 
there is good evidence that the Irish section of this report was in 


1 Bentivoglio to Borghese, 16 February 1613, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 6808, ff. 
73r-75r. Two of these testimonials are to be found elsewhere in the Barberini papers, 
both dated 15 February 1613—attestation of Richard Stanihurst in favour of 
Christopher Cusack, John Roche and Thomas Shelton, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 
8626, f. 53rv; attestation of Eugene Matthews, Bonaventure Hussey, Hugh 
i, “etiaiaee and Robert Chamberlain in favour of Christopher Cusack, ibid., 
. Ir. 

* Borghese to Bentivoglio, 9 March 1613, AV, Fondo Borghese, series I, vol. 
914, f. 547rv ; Brady, art. cit., p. 104. 

* Bentivoglio to Borghese, 12 April 1614, AV, Fondo Borghese, series II, vol. 
99, f. 135, printed in Archiv. Hib., vol. 1V, pp. 284-6. From the documents from the 
state archives in Brussels printed by Fr. Brendan Jennings in Archiv. Hib., vol. X, 
pp. 170 ff. it appears that these troubles had begun in the college as early as 1610 
and were not ended by Bentivoglio’s decision of 1614 
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fact drawn up by John Roche.' A longer report on the same sub- 
ject, signed by Roche in his own name, which can be dated 1625, 
exists in the Vatican Archives, and a comparison leaves no doubt 
that the same man was responsible for both documents ; the 1625 
report only develops at greater length the ideas of the earlier one. 
Both reports show the author anxious to think in terms of Ireland 
as primarily a Catholic nation,? but also show—here the 1625 
report, on account of its greater length, is more informative—how 
the real distinctions between the two civilizations which were now 
in the process of being fused into the Irish Catholic nation could 
leave their mark on the expression, and even on the thought of an 
author who was clearly anxious to play down these differences. 

We may take the report of 1613, then, though it is signed by Ben- 
tivoglio, as indicating John Roche’s reflections on his country at 
this date. What strikes him principally is the common factor of 
the Catholic religion. Almost every Irishman is a Catholic, and most 
of them profess their faith openly. It has not been possible to intro- 
duce in Ireland the full rigour of the laws in force in England. Irish 
Protestants are to be found only in the largest towns, and even here 
they are comparatively few in number and face popular hostility. 
In the country districts a Protestant is a rare exception, and the 
people are well-disposed to Catholicism, even though many of them 
are very ill-instructed. The nobility and gentry are almost all 
loyal to the old faith, and the fruit of this universal loyalty is evident 
in the numerous Irish vocations to the clerical state. 

He then lists the strength of the clergy on the Irish mission—8oo 
diocesan priests, 130 Franciscans, 20 Jesuits, a few Cistercians and 
Dominicans. The Franciscans, he says, have always been specially 
venerated in Ireland ; in many parts of the country they now wear 
the religious habit, recite the office in choir, and observe every de- 
tail of their religious rule. In regard to the clergy in general, he 
notes, one could in many cases wish they had more capacity and 
learning,* especially those of them who are ordained at home with- 


1 AV, Fondo Borghese, series I, vol. 269-72, ff. 89v-9lv, printed in Bentivoglio, 
Relazioni del Card. Bentivoglio in tempo delle sue nunziature di Fiandra e di Francia, 
first editions Antwerp 1624, Cologne 1630, Paris 1631 ; translated into French, and 
later into English by the earl of Monmouth, Historicall Relations of the United 
Provinces of Flanders, written originally in Italian by Cardinal Bentivoglio, London, 
1652. The report on Ireland (pp. 84-5) is a free paraphrase rather than a translation 
but is substantially accurate. 

? As was the Anglo-Irish archbishop of Armagh, Peter Lombard. Cf. Silke, 
“‘ Primate Lombard and James I,” in Irish Theological Quarterly, vol, XXII, p. 128 
(April 1955). 

3“ Habilita e dottrina.”’ 
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out any proper preparation. However, this defect is being remedied 
by the seminaries abroad, at Douai, Bordeaux, Lisbon and 
Salamanca. 

Next, he asks the question : why have the Irish remained Catholic ? 
His answers have the intrinsic worth of a well-informed and re- 
flecting contemporary, and comment will suggest itself naturally. 
First, he stresses that the Irish have always inclined to the Catholic 
faith and the see of Rome: he mentions especially, as he did later 
in his report in 1625, that even before the Norman invasion the Irish 
had made their kingdom tributary to the Holy See. Secondly, 
he states simply and without qualification that the Irish have always 
greatly hated the English—a rather surprising comment from an 
Anglo-Irish townsman, indicating perhaps personal experience 
rather than a grasp of history. Lastly—and here he may be on more 
solid historical ground—he says that the Irish are a simple and rugged 
people, averse to innovations and tenacious of old usages.2 In 
one parliament after another—it is natural for an Anglo-Irish 
priest writing in 1613, especially a lawyer’s son, to plot the resistance 
in terms of parliaments rather than of battles—the Irish have re- 
sisted the introduction of penal legislation on the English model. 
The framework of a heretical church has been imposed, the epis- 
copal sees are in the hands of heretics, but the people of the country 
are Catholic. 

Finally, he enumerates the archbishoprics and bishoprics of Ire- 
land, noting that of the four archbishops only the archbishop of 
Cashel is in residence, the archbishop of Armagh being in Rome, 
Dublin in Flanders, and Tuam in Spain. Everywhere, however, the 
dioceses are governed by vicars nominated by the ordinaries or by 


1Cf. Gwynn, “Ireland and the continent in the eleventh century,”’ in Irish 
Historical Studies, vol. VII], pp. 196-7 (March 1953) : ‘‘ Finally, there is the well- 
known incident of the pilgrimage of Donnchad, last surviving son of Brian Boromha, 
who lost his kingdom in 1064 and went as a pilgrim to Rome in company with 
Echmarcach, king of the Isle of Man. This last pilgrimage has been chronicled in all the 
main surviving Annals (AU, AI, AT, CS) ; and Mageoghegan’s picturesque translation 
of the lost Annals of Clonmacnoise preserves what seems to be the earliest version of 
the legend according to which ‘ Donnogh mcBrian Borowa was king, some say, and 
was deposed again (and went to Rome)..... and hee brought the Crowen of Ireland 
with him thither, which remained with the Popes until Pope Adrean gave 
the same to king Henry the second that conquered Ireland.’ The contemporary 
chronicle of Marianus Scotus gives us more trustworthy information in its statement 
that these two exiled kings died at Rome in 1065.” 

? Loc. cit., f. 90v: ‘‘ Le raggione che si possono addurre sono queste : l’essere 
stati sempre inclinatissimi per se stessi i popoli d’Irlanda alla fede Cattolica ; l’haver 
essi portato in ogni tempo un particolare amore alla Sede Apostolica, alla quale fu 
gia fatto dono di questo regno ; l’haver i medesimi popoli ritenuto continuamente un 
odio grande contro gli Inglesi ; e l’essersi mostrati sempre alienissimi da ogni novita, 
non meno di religione, che di costumi, essendo gli Irlandesi gente semplice e rozza, e 
che tenacemente ritiene tutte le antiche usanze.”’ 
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the Holy See. The religious orders have their own superiors, and he 
notes as praiseworthy that the disputes between regular and secular 
clergy, which have been so disturbing in England, do not exist in 
Ireland. This was a matter on which he certainly had to revise his 
optimistic judgment in the years ahead, notably in the case of his 
brother Matthew. 

On 24 October 1615 Ascanio Gesualdo was appointed nuncio in 
Brussels, and in December Bentivoglio and his household left 
Flanders. In February 1616 he was in Ferrara, and he arrived in 
Rome on March 26. Even Bentivoglio was struck by the trans- 
formation of the city during his absence of nine years, by the new 
streets and spacious squares built by the energy of Paul V and his 
nephew, Cardinal Scipio Borghese. The new buildings caught the 
eye everywhere ; the facade of St. Peter’s proclaimed the glory of 
Paul V and the house of Borghese ; it also proclaimed that admiration 
of splendour and size so characteristic of this period, when the Bar- 
oque style began to displace the Renaissance as the hall-mark of 
Rome, directed by Maderno and his successor Bernini, who was to 
execute his first major commission at the Villa Borghese just three 
years later at the age of twenty-one. If the new Rome surprised 
Bentivoglio, it must have amazed his Irish chaplain, who, notwith- 
standing his experience of nine years in diplomatic circles in Brussels, 
was, in his own words, sprung from “ una gente semplice e rozza.”’ 

His stay in the papal city was a short one. On 15 July 1616 
Bentivoglio was nominated nuncio to France in succession to Car- 
dinal Ubaldini, and he arrived in Paris on 15 December. With 
the ending of the civil wars and the stabilization of the Bourbon 
monarchy, France was already showing signs of displacing her 
rival Spain as the leading Catholic power. In the realm of internation- 
al politics, Bentivoglio’s new nunciature dealt with much the same 
questions as his previous one, though looked at from the opposite 
side of the boundary between France and the Spanish Netherlands ; 
there was less to do with the affairs of England and Ireland, which 
were mainly transacted through the nunciature in Brussels. Paris, 
however, had its quota of Irish exiles ; its schools attracted Irish 
ecclesiastics, and just at this time the Irish college in Paris was 
making its beginnings. The city was to be John Roche’s home for 
the next four years, until his patron was made a cardinal on I1 
January 1621, when he returned with him to Rome. 


(to be continued) PATRICK J. CORISH 


1 The dates here and in the preceding paragraph are taken from Belvederi, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. xxiii, and Pastor, op. cit., vol. XXVI, p, 35, 
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THE PAPAL MONARCHY IN THE 
THOUGHT OF SAINT RAYMOND 
OF PENAFORT 


The history of the medieval papacy is associated particularly 
with the history of canon law. If unification and centralisation 
under their rule was a paramount aim of medieval popes, law was 
their especial instrument of order. Hence the appearance of canon 
law as an autonomous branch of sapientia Christiana and the for- 
mation of a distinctive canonist discipline went side by side with an 
almost uninterrupted succession of canonist popes, trained in the 
law schools, and in turn, adding to the development of the canonist 
tradition by the promulgation of new official codifications. From 
Gratian’s Decretum to the Extravagantes Communes, from Alexander 
III to John XXII, ecclesiastical jurisprudence was perfecting the 
science of papal monarchy. 

In the course of this evolution, the place of St. Raymond of Pena- 
fort was one of eminence. Officially commissioned with the task of 
revising the outdated Quingue Compilationes Antiquae, he was direct- 
ly responsible for the very important Decretales Gregorianae. As 
a writer, his main work was of course the great Summa de Casibus 
which enjoyed “‘ centuries of fame as a leading authority on the 
jurisprudence of the internal forum.” These major contributions 
to the development of canon law, to say nothing of his other legal 
works, indicate the special place occupied by St. Raymond within 
the canonist tradition. Because of this place, his views on any aspect 
of canonical doctrine merit the closest attention as the judgment of 
a canonist of the highest repute, of recognised responsibility ard 
unquestionable orthodoxy. It may be safely presumed that on a 
topic so fundamental as the papal monarchy, the views of St. Ray- 
mond will be moderate and representative of the best of the canonist 
schools of his day. 

St. Raymond’s ideas on the papacy are to be found in various 
parts of his unfinished Speculum Iuris written whilst he was teaching 
at Bologna, 1213-1221.' This date indicates that not all the sig- 

1 Edited by J. Rius Serra (Barcelona, 1945). For criticism of his edition and 
generally, for the introduction not supplied by the editor, cf. S. Kuttner, ‘‘ The 


Barcelona edition of St. Raymond's first treatise on canon law,” Seminar, VII] 
(1950), pp. 52-67, The quotation above is p. 53, 
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nificance of his views derives only from his personal stature as a 
canonist. These years mark something of a transitional stage, during 
which it is important to estimate the advance made by canonist 
schclarship!. For St. Raymond wrote his book between what might 
broadly be described as the second and third stages in the history 
of canonist literature. The first stage, that of the early decretists, 
of commentary on the Decretum, had come to a magnificent climax 
with the vast Summa of Huguccio of Pisa. The second stage was that 
of the great Apparatus ad Compilationes Antiquas, when the new 
legislative products of active pontificates had to be absorbed and 
harmonized with older traditions. St. Raymond was writing, then, 
at a time of intense gilossatorial activity, the most exciting period, 
possibly, in the history of the medieval canon law. And it was his 
peculiar task to bring it to a peak of achievement with the Gregoriana 
—itself to induce a new burst of effort, leading to the great canonist 
syntheses of the mid-and later century. The Speculum Iuris thus 
provides a vantage point—the key at once to St. Raymond’s 
distinguished predecessors and contemporaries, and to his no less 
distinguished successors such as Innocent IV, Hostiensis and Guliel- 
mus Durantis. 

Thus St. Raymond’s thought is to be assessed in terms of the whole 
canonist tradition of which he is but a part, albeit a significant one. 
Indeed no other method of exposition is possible. For if it be generally 
true of scholastic writers that they can be properly appreciated only 
in the context of their tradition, it is especially true of canonists, 
whose tradition was very compact and interconnected. The Spec- 
ulum Turis, like all canonist work, has the literary poverty inevitable 
in the scholastic handbook. The purposes of a textbook for students 
developed a particular style of writing whereby formulae, axioms, 
tags, citations of relevant authorities, were the techniques by which 
a broad topic was compressed to manageable proportions. It was 
a method which produced a gloss or commentary of great concise- 
ness, together with a maze of cross-citation. The method of the 
expositor of such writing is simply to “ decompress,’”’ to expand, 
to reveal all that lies behind the somewhat barren-looking surface. 
Thus opened out, the laconic gloss is show to be the vehicle for the 
transmission of theological and juridical ideas, usually of some 
complexity, often of profundity, and invariably of manifold com- 
plexion. Nowhere are these general characteristics of canonist 


? For an attractive account of this period in the history of canon law, cf. S. Kuttner, 
“‘ Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus : A study in the Glossators of the Canon Law,” 
Traditio 1 (1943), pp. 277-340, 
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writing more applicable than to the matter of the papal primacy. 
St. Raymond’s comments on the papacy are not extensive, but below 
them lies nearly a century of hard canonist thinking on the subject. 
It is only in terms of this preceding work that St. Raymond’s thought 
can be adequately analysed. 

The sources used by St. Raymond in his work are a sufficient in- 
dication of the impossibility of considering his teaching in isolation 
from the integral canonist tradition. The Decretum, the Quinque 
Compilationes, the Corpus Iuris Civilis, and the opinions of many 
named canonists, form a general context in which the views of the 
individual have to be placed. The reconstruction of St. Raymond’s 
teaching about papal monarchy has to do two things. In the 
first place, it has to gather the comments which are scattered in 
various parts of the Speculum into a systematic logic. In the 
second place, it has to fit each step of that logic into its canonist 
background. 

There is an obvious distinction to be drawn at the very beginning 
of such a reconstruction. Papal monarchy has primary reference 
to other ecclesiastical jurisdictions. But it also has reference to 
secular jurisdictions. The subject thus falls naturally into two main 
parts, the one concerned with the ecclesiastical sphere, the other 
with the relations of Church and State. 


I 


St. Raymond was not concerned with a full-scale discussion of the 
theology of papal primacy. He wished to emphasize the pre-eminence 
of papal jurisdiction—by indicating briefly its foundations, noting 
its chief characteristics and by listing, more lengthily, the occasions 
of its practical exercise.! This was the typical canonist method of 
treating of the topic. If each aspect be considered in turn, the picture 
of the method and content of canonist teaching, up to and including 
St. Raymond, will emerge. 


1 Papa est summus inter omnes. Ipse enim habet plenitudinem potestatis, 
alii partem sollicitudinis, II q. vi, Decreto, qui se scit. Item licet aliis apostolis 
dixerit Dominus ut laxarent retia, soli Petro tamen dixit : duc in altum, et ei soli 
dixit ut piscaretur hamo per que preeminens iurisdictio designatur, XXIII. q. I, 
Non turbatur, Est aliud. Item quia ipse est vicarius Christi et maior homine, minor 
Deo, Extra. III, de translatione episcoporum, Inter. Et ei solum dictum est, tu es 
Petrus, etc., XXI di. Quamvis. Et ut melius intelligas preeminentiam eius nota quod 
quedam adeo inherent pape et sedi apostolice quod non possunt per alios expediri 
nec transeunt etiam cum generali mandato nisi specialiter demandentur... Ed. 
cit., p. 46, There follows the list of such cases, pp. 47-9, 
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For St. Raymond, the foundations of papal monarchy were best 
expressed in a compound of three elements—a title, vicarius 
Christi, a term, plenitudo potestatis, and a number of scriptural 
citations. The title vicarius Christi as applied to the pope showed 
a precision of concept and terminology of the primacy but recently 
introduced into canonist writings.. The change was due directly 
to Innocent ITI, the first pope to introduce it into routine chancery 
use. In the decretal using the term which was incorporated in 
Compilatio III a, Innocent III had linked the title with the term 
plenitudo potestatis.? Both title and term had already been so linked 
occasionally in decretist writing,* but from Compilatio III a onwards 
such terminology became standard in canonist writing, summarizing 
the whole ideology of the primacy. The context of the introduction 
of these new expressions deserves notice. It has recently been 
argued that “ it was not until the Petrine commission was considered 
to constitute a vicariate of Christ that the pope could be said to 
combine both powers ’”’ (i.e. spiritual and temporal) and that this 
step was “ formally taken’ by Innocent III.‘ Did St. Raymond 
receive the title vicarius Christi in this hierocratic sense ? Similarly, 
the term plenttudo potestatis is very commonly associated, by modern 
interpreters, with hierocratic notions. Again, did St. Raymond under- 
stand the term in that sense? The answer to both questions is 
negative. In the decretal /nter corporalia, which St. Raymond cited 
as his source for the new expressions, Innocent III had dealt with 
the papal power of breaking the divinely instituted bond between a 
bishop and his diocese. The deposition and translation of bishops was 
an act of divine power whose exercise could not pertain to merely 
human power. It was, therefore, to be performed only by him who 
was the instrument of divine power, “‘ maior homine, minor Deo,” 
the vicar of Christ. Here then, for early decretalists was a formula 
to fasten on as the key to the constitutional position of the papacy. 
There is nothing here of hierocracy—the context is strictly ecclesias- 
tical. The pope, St. Raymond could proceed, possessed the fulness 
of power in the government of the Church—"“ plenitudo ecclesiastice 


For a detailed study of the use of this term, cf. M. Maccarrone, Vicarius Christi. 
Storia del titolo papale (Rome, 1952). 


®C.3, X. I. 7. 
* As by Huguccio, Innocent III’s canon law teacher: Ubi ergo sunt illi qui dicunt 
quod solus papa est vicarius Christi ? Quoad plenitudinem potestatis verum est, 


alius autem quilibet sacerdos est vicarius Christi et Petri. Cited by Maccarrone, 
op. cit., p. 106. 


*W. Ullmann, The Growth of papal government in the middle ages. (London 1955) 
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potestatis.’"' Again, there are no hierocratic implications. For 
St. Raymond, as for the early decretists and decretalists, vicarius 
Christi and plenitudo potestatis were terms for the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy not for the relations of the two powers. To round off the 
statement on the foundation of the papal primacy, St. Raymond 
added its ' scriptural basis—Math. 17: 18, Luke 5: 4, Math. 16: 


1 Ed. cit., p. 129. No systematic study of the evolution of the term “ plenitudo 
potestatis '’ in canonist thought has yet appeared. The best general account of its 
early history and use by theologians is that of J. Riviére, ‘‘ In partem sollicitudinis . . 
..- Evolution d’une formule pontificale,’’ Recherches de science religieuse, V (1925), 
pp. 210-231. Cf. also, B. Jaqueline in S. Bernard (Comm. d’hist. de l’ordve de 
Citeaux, Paris, 1953), pF 345-48. G. B. Ladner, ‘ The concepts of ecclesia and 
christianitas and their Relation to the Idea of papal plenitudo potestatis from Gregory 
VII to Boniface VIII,”’ in Sacerdozio e Regno da Gregorio VII a Bonifacio VIII 
(Misc. Hist. Pont., 18, Rome, 1954), pp. 50-77. The term was used in papal letters 
for the first time by Celestine III (see Ladner, art. cit., p. 63). At about the same 
time, Huguccio used it in the following contexts: Ad c. 2, Comsequens D. XI: 
plena auctoritate, auctoritas pape dicitur plena quia plenitudinem habet potestatis : 
aliorum auctoritas dicitur semiplena, quia vocati sunt in partem sollicitudinis, ipse 
vero in plenitudinem potestatis, ut II. q. VI, Decreto, Qui se scit. (Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge MS 72=Pemb. 72. f. 123b). Adc. XI, Decreto, II q. VI: ut in partem sint 
vocate sollicitudinis non in plenitudinem potestatis, ar. VIII, q. I11, Conquestus : 
eius (scil. Gregorius I) enim esset habere plenitudinem potestatis, que soli pape 
tribuitur. (Bibliothéque nationale=BN. 15396 f. 136a) 

Ad c. 10, Pallium, D.C : vices vos sedis apostolice sedis, quia forte summus pontifex 
hunc archiepiscopum legatum suum fecit, quia omnes vocantur ab eo in partem 
sollicitudinis, non in plenitudine potestatis. (Lincoln Cathedral MS 2, f. 176b). 
This very significant emendation of the traditional formula was anticipated by 
Simon of Bisiganno (loc. cit., Lambeth Palace MS 411. f. l6vb). The view passed 
into the glossa ordinaria, loc. cit. 

Ad. c. 8, Conquestus, IX q. III: speciali privilegio, ergo papa etiam in totum ow 

distrahere privilegio unius ecclesie et alie concedere, quod verum est, ar. XV q 
Frater, et infra, in ea. qu., Nec vero. Habet enim plenitudinem potestatis, ut II q. 
VI, Decreto, Qui se scit, et infra, Per principalem. (BN. 15396. f. 157a). 
Ad c. 1, Omnes, D. XXII: quisquis cutlibet ecclesie ius suum detrahit, iniustitiam 
facit, iniuste, sine ratione, et cum non habet auctoritatem detrahendi. Hoc dico 
propter papam qui sepe de iure unius ecclesie detrahit, alie confert, non tamen facit 
iniustitiam quia plenam habet potestatem hoc faciendi, et generaliter disponere et de 
ecclesiis, prout sibi placuerit, et expedire viderit, ut VIIII q. III, Conquestus, 
Cuncta, Nec vero, Per principalem. (Pemb. 72. f. 131la). 

Ad § Leges, D. IV: approbantur, cum papa habet plenitudinem potestatis, et 
omnis potestas sit in principe collata....(MS cit., f. 119a). 

It is clear that in all these contexts, the plenitude is of ecclesiastical power. 
Plenitudo potestatis, as Huguccio understood it, referred to papal sovereignty within 
the hierarchy. As such, its practical applications could be listed in a catalogue of the 
prerogatives reserved exclusively to the pope: 

Adc. 3, D. XVII, Huic soli sedi concessa, hec autem multa sunt, scilicet episcoporum 
depositio, ut III q. VI, Quamvis : episcoporum abrenunciatio, ut VII q. III, Denique : 
episccporum mutatio, ut VII q. I, Mutationes : episcoporum exemptio a potestate 
alterius, ut XVI q. I, Frater noster: episcoporum restitutio, ut II a. VI, Ideo: 
questio fidei, ut XXIII q. I, Quociens : dispensatio in consanguinitate vel affinitate, 
ut XXXV q. VIII, De Gradibus: difficultas negocii, et iudicium dissensio, ut inf. 
ea., Multis, et di. XII, Preceptis: restitutio hereticorum, cognitio eorum, ut 
XII II, De viro: sacrilegorum absolutio, qui violentas manus iniecerit in clericos 
ut XVI’ q. IV, Si quis suadente : privilegium appellandi ad ipsum a quocunque 
iudice omnibus pretermissis mediis, ar. II q. VI, Ad Romana: et auctoritas 
congregandi concilia, ut in hac di. aperte continetur. (MS cit. f. 126va). 

Lists of this sort became a standard feature of canonist writing, and that of St. 
Raymond is examined below. 
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18, texts whose exegesis was already firmly established in the canon- 
ist tradition.’ 

The “ preeminens iurisdictio””’ or “ plenitudo potestatis ’’ of the 
pope having been established, St. Raymond was occupied in detailing 
how it was shown in practical exercise. The fulness of power was not 
so much defined as demonstrated in a number of cases which were 
reserved exclusively to the apostolic see. Such lists of tura reservata, 
practical examples of the difference of the quality of papal juris- 
diction from other ecclesiastical jurisdictions, were already before 
St. Raymond’s time a common feature of canonist works. St. Ray- 
mond cited some thirty-three cases drawn from the testimony 
both of the Decretum, and more recent papal legislation, collected in 
the Compilationes. Some of these cases were trivial, others went 
right to the root of papal jurisdictional supremacy. The most im- 
portant of them were summarised by St. Raymond in a mnemonic 
of four verses : 


Restituit papa solus, deponit et ipse 
Dividit ac unit, eximit atque probat 
Articulo solvit, synodumque facit generalem : 
Transfert aut mutat, appellat nullus ab illo. * 


' The bulk of the preceding canonist exegesis before St. Raymond on Tu es Petrus 
has been admirably assembled by F. Gillmann, “ Zur scholastischen Auslegung von 
Mt. XVI, 18”, Archiv fir katholischen Kirchenrecht (AKKR.), 104 (1924), pp. 41-53. 
The representative decretist exegesis of the other texts can be demonstrated by a 
short selection of texts: Rufinus : secundum aliam misterii considerationem putari 
potest soli Petro utrumque genus piscandi esse concessum: quippe etsi ceteri discipuli 
piscareatur specialiter de Petro fit mentio, cum ei soli dicitur : Duc in altum reta. 
In primo genere piscandi significatur ventilatio rationis fidei, in secundo causa 
depositionis episcopi. Episcopus enim preeminens in sua diocesi est, quasi piscis 
primum ascendens de mari qui a solo Petro hamo capitur, quoniam soli apostolico 
episcoporum criminalis causa terminanda committitur, ut supra C. III p. VI c. 7, 
Quamvis. Similiter, quando ratio fidei ventilatur ad sedem Romanam refertur, ut 
infra h.q.c. Quotiens. [Ad XXIV. q. I, c. 8 ed. H. Singer, Die Summa Decretorum des 
Magister Rufinus (Paderborn, 1902) p. 415.] 

Summa Parisiensis: Ergo piscantibus discipulis Dominus dixit Petro: Mitte 
hamum et eum piscem qui ascenderit tolle, ut praesignificaretur specialiter ecclesiae 
regimen ei esse commissum. Ad hoc igitur capitulum ut ostendatur eum qui ab 
unitate Petri praecisus est, alios ab ecclesia separare (non posse). [loc. cit. ed. T. P. 
MacLaughlin, The Summa Parisiensis on the Decretum Gratiani (Toronto., 1952). 
Anon. gloss. in Durham Cathedral MSS C. II. 1 and C. 1. 7: Per hamum vero quo 
solus Petrus piscabat, potestas ligandi vel solvendi, quod solo Petri vicario conceditur: 
vel ventilatio fidei. Per rete depositio episcoporum designatur : quorum utrumque 
solo Petro summo pontifici licet scil. fungenti vice Petri terminari, ut i.e. Quamvis 
et s. III q. VI, Quamvis (loc. cit. C. II. 1, f. 238b: C. I. 7, f. 168vb).] 

2 Ed. cit., p. 49. From St. Raymond's time this type of mneomonic became in- 
creasingly frequent in canonist writing. This particular one was adopted and added to 
by others, e.g. Hostiensis, Summa, 1. 32, 3. After repeating St. Raymond's four 
lines, he added: Ex quibus 11 casus possunt elici. Raymundus vero in summa de 
casibus 24 notat : tu dic quod 60 sunt et plures, quos his versibus comprehendens. 
There follows a mnemonic of twenty-eight lines. 
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There are three important contentions contained in this jingle. 
Firstly, that all acts touching the status of bishops and dioceses 
pertained solely to the pope. St. Raymond did not raise the question 
(as some canonists had done) of whether episcopal jurisdiction had 
its origin in the papacy. He concentrated on practical rather than 
abstract relationships, showing the detailed implications of central 
control. 

The second contention was that the solution of problems touching 
the faith was reserved to the pope, personally. He alone it was who 
summoned a general council. The views in themselves seem common- 
place. But in the context of early thirteenth century canonist 
thought, there was significance in the emphasis on the personal 
action of the pope in these matters. For an important minority 
among canonists, in debating papal power in the defir.ition of faith 
and the various relationships between pope, cardinals and general 
council, held a different view. Their opinion was very much in favour 
of restricting the pope’s personal power in fundamental questions 
touching dogma or the constitution of the church, and placing magis- 
terial power with the pope acting with his cardinals, or in general 
council. St. Raymond wrote nothing on these problems. 

Lastly the mnemonic postulated the supreme appellate juris- 
diction of the papacy. There were two aspects of this jurisdiction 
which canonists habitually emphasized. One concerned the absolute 
nature of papal judgments—no one could appeal from them. Huguc- 
cio and his pupil, Innocent III, had expressed the idea more graphic- 
ally in an adaptation of scripture: ‘“‘ Qui me iudicat, dominus est.” * 
The pope was subject to no one, and his judgments were unquestion- 
able : “‘ nec est qui dicat ei, cur ita facis?’’* But if no one could 
appeal from him, anyone might appeal to him, “‘ omissis mediis.”’ 
Canonists had coined an important term to express this prerogative 
—‘‘ papa est iudex ordinarius omnium.”’* The term was not used 


1 Cf. B. Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliay Theory. The Contribution of the 
Medieval Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism (Cambridge, 1955), especially 
pp. 23-84 for opinion up to and at St. Raymond's time. 

For further texts, cf. ‘‘ The Early Medieval Canonists and the Formation of 
Conciliar Theory,” Jrish Theol. Quart., XXIV (1957), pp. 13-31. 

21 Cor. 4: 4. Huguccio :Similiter (papa) nec in civili (causa )potest conveniri 
nisi ipse velit : potest enim dicere, qui me iudicat dominus est. (II q. vii. c. 41], 
BN. 15397. f. I23va) Innocent III: (papa) qui de omnibus iudicat et a nimine 
iudicatur, Apostoli voce pronuntians, Qui me iudicat.... Sermo III a in consecra- 
tione F go ny maximi (Migne, PL. 217. 658). 

* The use of this phrase seems to date from the early decretalists, e.g. Tancred, 
whose gloss was repeated in the glossa ordinaria on the Gregoriana 1. 7. 3. 1t was not 
used by St. Raymond. 

* This is another fundamental canonist term, like plenitudo potestatis, which it is 
not necessary to charge with hierocratic content. It was used, and continued to be 
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by St. Raymond, but the privilege itself was listed by him.' 

To complete the survey of the list of papal prerogatives compiled 
by St. Raymond, it is necessary to notice three others which he 
enumerated without embodying them in his verse. The first of these 
was very commonplace—#maiora negotia were to be referred to him ; 
they might be important either because of the eminence of the people 
involved, or because the matter itself was grave. The second prerog- 
ative claimed is perhaps more noteworthy, and concerned papal 
power over ecclesiastical property. The pope alone, it claimed, 
could deprive a -leric of his property.2 The third was perhaps the 
most fundamental of all—the papal legislative power. For the posses- 
sion of the right of promulgating and repealing law is the classic 
definition of sovereignty. Such power was the basis of the pleniiudo 
potestatis, the common principle of juristic supremacy, of which the 
other prerogatives were the external signs. St. Raymond's view of 
this power, then, deserves further attention. 

The great source of legal concepts and terminology for ecclesias- 


used, in a strictly ecclesiastical context, usually with specific reference to the supreme 
appellate jurisdiction, though sometimes it was used as a comprehensive statement 
of the supreme judicial power. Cf. Huguccio: (Ad II q. vic. 4) Ex omnibus his 
capitulis aperte colligitur quod quolibet medio pretermisso potest appellari ad eum, 
ut in his quinque capitulis dicitur, et VIIII q. III, Cuncta, Nunc vero, Per principalem 
(BN. 15396 f. 115vb) ; Alanus (Apparatus ‘‘lus naturale ’’) : (Ad II q. vic. 19) Ex his 
quinque capitulis manifestum est quod a quocunque iudice ecclesiastico potest ad 

appellari nullo medio pretermisso : habet enim plenitudinem potestatis, ar. 
infra ea. qu. c. Decreto, IX q. III c. Conquestus. Est enim papa iudex ordinarius 
omnium, ar. 1X. q. III c. Cuncta, Nunc vero, Per principalem : ab aliis autem nullo 
medio pretermisso debet appellari, (BN. 15393. f. 127 a). 

The first official papal use of the term seems to have been that of Innocent III : 
... Sedes apostolica caput omnium ecclesiarum existat, et Romanus pontifex iudex 
sit ordinarius singulorum. (Reg. II, cclxxvii. PL. 214, 843). Part of the letter (not 
including this quotation), became c. 19, X.1. 6. Hence decretalists noted it as a 
source for the term, cf. Paulus Hungarus: No. papa est ordinarius omnium, in 
Notabilia s. . III a, De elect. c. Cum olim. (BN 14320 f. 140vb.) 

The most striking thirteenth century formulation was that of an anonymous 
French procedural work : Qui dicuntur iudices ordinarii. Et quod dominus papa sit 
iudex ordinarius, istud habetur in illa constitutione c. Cuncta per orbem. Ibi enim 
legitur quod ad dominum papam qui iudex est ordinarius singulorum, appellatur ab 
omnibus ab ipso autem ad neminem. Quare ipsum superiorem concludimus esse. 

cum Romana ecclesia aliarum ecclesiarum sit genetrix et magistra et 
summus rector eiusdem aliorum quorumlibet ministrorum erit ordinarius et magister. 
(Ordo iudiciarius, 1251-70, ed. L. Wahrmund, Quellen zur Geschichte des vimischen- 
kanonischen Processes im Mittelalter, Innsbruck, 1905, pt. 3. p- 1). Other uses 
of the term in the purely ecclesiastical context may be examined in gl. ord. ad 
decretales, 11. 28. 66 s.v. ‘ appellationem.’ Goffredus de Trano, Summa s. tit. decy. 
De appellationibus (ed. Venice, 1586, f. 109 vb). 

Innocent IV, Commentaria s. decr. tit. cit. Hostiensis, Summa, I1. 28. De appell. 
§ 4. Gulielmus Durantis, Speculum iudiciale 11, de appell. pars III a (ed. Francfurt, 
1692. f. 481b). 

1 Ed. cit., p. 49, citing II q. VI, c. 3 ( Omnis oppressus). 

* Solus potest privare aliquem re sua, IX q. III, Per principalem, XIX di. In 
memoriam, Extra. III, de concess. preb. non vac., quoniam. For Huguccio’s position, 
see p. 37, n. 1. 
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tical jurisprudence was classical Roman law. Along with innumer- 
able particular applications of Romanist models to ecclesiastical 
matters, there was also a more general trend by which papal jurists 
had built up for the service of the papal monarchy,a theory of juristic 
supremacy parallel to that allowed to the emperor by Roman 
law.! One might legitimately speak of a parallelism of sovereigns, 
for if the emperor was /ex animata, then the pope was canon vivis. 
This was an analogy which had considerably advanced the analysis 
of the papal legislative power before St. Raymond wrote.* His 
own analysis can be shown to be well-established canonist communis 
opinio. In his list of papal prerogatives, St. Raymond stated : 
Solus (papa) potest condere legem generalem et super eam facere 
interpretationem generalem, necessariam et in scriptis redigendam, 
XXXV gq. 1. § Si ergo, circa medium. C. De legibus et constitution- 
ibus, lib. 1.* The doctrine had been clarified by the whole canonist 
tradition working on this two-fold basis of Decretum and Roman 
law. The Pope could legislate universally by making new law, re- 
scinding the old, granting dispensations. The papal power over law 
lacked nothing, and was therefore a plenitudo. Among the problems 
which the consideration of this legislative power had brought in 
its train were especially some concerned with the power of inter- 
preting existing law, others concerned with the power of dispensing 
in divine and natural law, yet others which referred to the granting 
and withdrawing of privileges. St. Raymond’s view on inter- 


1Cf. G. Le Bras, ‘‘ La loi romajne au service de la domination tificale,’’ 
Révue historique de droit francais et étranger, XXVII (1949), pp. 377-98. A. Hof, 
“ Plenitudo potestatis und Imitatio mperii zur Zeit Innocenz’ III,’ Zeitschrift fir 
Kirchengeschichte, LXVI (1954-5, pp.. 39-71. 

* As appears very clearly from even the briefest selection of representative texts : 

Durham C.17: Regulare est, ut sicut is solus leges interpretari valet qui potest 
eas condere, ut C. De legibus 1. i., ita solus apostolicus et condere et dispensare valet 
canones cum solus habet plenitudinem potestatis. Io. (hannes Faventinus ?)[D.L. 
c. 22 s. v. ‘in iudico.’ f. 32a]. Huguccio: Si erge sit opus interpretationis quod in 
scriptis redigatur, et sit necessaria et generalis id est, sit lex et constitutio scripta, 
solus princeps secularis vel ecclesiasticus potest illam facere, D. De leg. et con. 1. i, 
et tali modo solus apostolicus est interpres canonum, et solus imperator est interpres 
legum [XI q. I, dict. Grat. p. c. 30, s.v. ‘ ita ille solus.” f. 164a]: id ; Totius iuris 
canonici noticia sit in pectore domini pape, et totius iuris legalis noticia sit in pectore 
imperatoris [D. XVIII, c. 7s.v. ‘ regula.’ f. 118b]. Alanus (Apparatus ‘Ius naturale ’) : 
Ius enim omne habet vel habere presumitur princeps vel papa in pectore suo, ut C. 
De testibus, 1. Omnium. [loc. cit. f. 13va] On this point, see further, F. Gillmann, 
“ Romanus pontifex iura omnia in scrinio pectoris sui censetur habere,”” AKKR, 106 
(1926), 156-74. 

Joannes Teutonicus: Sed nonne clerici vel populi possunt compelli ut implent 
quod papa vel princeps vult, cum papa habeat plenitudinem potestatis et omnis 
potestas sit in principe collata ?[D. IV, § Leges, deriving from Huguccio on the same 
text]. 

* Ed. cit., p. 49 Compare gloss of Joannes Faventinus in the previous note. 
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pretation has already been cited. Perhaps the most significant of 
these problems, and the most vexed of canonist discussion about 
the legislative power, concerned dispensation.' The whole crux 
of the matter lay in the question as to the papal power in relation 
to divine and natural law. Clearly this question went to the heart of 
the matter, and canonists knew it well in connection with such 
matters as marriage, vows, oaths, tenths. It is certain that canonist 
opinion had undergone a distinct change from the early decretist 
conservatism and caution in dispensatory matters, to more flexible 
early decretalist positions. It cannot be said that St. Raymond’s 
view on this matter was particularly noteworthy, and his discussion 
lacked the precision of other canonists. He was, however, more in- 
formative in a third aspect of the papal power over law, in dis- 
cussing the granting of privileges : 


Ista tamen potest esse differentia inter papam et alios, quia papa solus, 
et cum causa et sine causa potest concedere privilegium de plenitudine 
potestatis, etiam in alterius preiudicium ; alii vero non possunt nisi 
cum consensu capituli sui.? 


It is easy to deduce from the terse and scattered nature of St. 
Raymond's remarks about the primacy, that this was not a problem 
which the canonists considered a burning one. Yet a theory of papal 
juristic supremacy was being constructed, a theory of sovereignty, 
centring in the term plenitudo potestatis. It was the work of the 
canonists, St. Raymond among them, to transform these words into 
a technical term signifying that group of legal prerogatives which 
make up the notion of the papal supremacy. Thus established in 
the course of the thirteenth century, it was officially adopted in one 
of the most carefully phrased medieval formulations of the doctrine 
of papal primacy,* whence to the accepted terminology of our own 
day. 


Joun Watt 
(to be continued) 


1 For an excellent study of this aspect of the legislative power with copious 
illustrative material, cf. J. Brys, De dispensatione in iuve canonico prasertim 
apud decretistas ...usque ad medium saeculum XIV, 1925. 

2 Ed. cit., pp. 31-2. 

In the profession of faith of the“ Reunion” at the Second Council of Lyons 
(1274). Cf. Dict. théol. cath., s. v. (F. Vernet) as also for the part of this profession 
which was incorporated in c. IV, De Romani pontificis infallibili magisterio, of the 
Vatican Council. 
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THE NATURE AND MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH IN THE ANGLICAN 
THEOLOGY OF THE REFORMATION. 


(1530-1603) 


The theology of our time has been greatly preoccupied with the 
doctrine of the church.! This is the true of non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic theology. The groping rowards reunion evident in the 
various phases of the Ecumenical Movement is but one indication 
of the growing consciousness amongst non-Catholics of the problem 
of the church, that society founded by Christ for the salvation of 
mankind. The Catholic Church’s own present theological mood, as 
well as its everpresent missionary spirit, demands some examination 
of this non-catholic teaching on the church. And as the form of 
non-Catholic teaching that touches us most nearly in person, place 
and doctrine, the Anglican theology of the church is particularly 
important for English-speaking Catholics. Such study has not been 
neglected in the past, but much of what was done was handicapped 
by the absence of any adequate presentation of Anglican ecclesiology 
in that vital Reformation and Tudor period, 1530-1603.? In this 
article and a succeeding one we hope to present one aspect of the 
Anglican teaching on the church for this period. 

The aspect? we choose is that preliminary and general one of the 
nature and membership of the church as a visible or invisible society. 
And our findings are based on the official or authoritative state- 
ments of doctrine of the period and on the writings of the various 
bishops and theologians. 


! For an excellent survey of the ‘“‘ new ” ecclesiology in Catholic and non-Catholic 
writing, cf. Jaki, S.,O. S. B., Les Tendances Nouvelles de l’ Ecclesiologie, Rome, 1957. 

* Woodhouse, The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology, 1547-1603, 
London, 1954, seems to me inadequate for various reasons: (1) The work treats 
exclusively of the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth and ignores the very important: 
developments in Henry's reign, during which the Reformation began; (2) Even 
within its own time-limits, it confines itself to the non-authoritative writings of 
bishops and theologians, without any reference to the more important official 
sources ; (3) Finally its method of presentation is confusing giving very little idea of 
the theological development or the teaching of any particular theologian or of any 
Stage in that period as a whole. ; 

* These articles are based on a fuller study entitled The Church in Anglican 
Theology, 1530-1603, submitted as a dissertation for the doctorate in Theology 
in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, ¥ 
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The aim of the articles is primarily expository, to present as 
clearly as possible the teaching in the Church of England at this time. 
They are not intended to prove any discontinuity in that teaching, 
if any discontinuity there be, by comparing it with the pre-Reform- 
ation teaching, or to trace the origin and development of any such 
new doctrine by reference to reformer teaching abroad. However, 
the very need for clarity of exposition will occasionally entail some 
such references and comparisons. And there are certain historical 
and ther truths of which we must take account in discussing the 
nature of the church, its visibility and membership. 

We must take account of the way in which the Church of England 
was established as a separate, independent and visible entity subject 
to a visible head. All would-be reformers, however far they might 
be led by the new theories of justification and predestination towards 
an invisible church of the elect or justified, must accept the fast 
accompli of a visible church under an all-powerful king and par- 
liament. Again the denial that the Church of Rome was the true 
church,' or at least a member of that church, should logically in- 
volve a denial of the true church’s (perpetual) visibility. Otherwise 
one cannot sustain the continuity of the church, or say where the 
true church was when the visible church was the Church of Rome. 
The English reformers’ attempts to reconcile some of these irrecon- 
cilables, is responsible at least in part for the confusion and ambiguity 
that characterize so much of the Anglican writing of the period. 

Of such Anglican writing we examine in this article the official 
and unofficial sources under Henry and Edward, reserving Elizabeth's 
reign for a later article. 


I. OFFICIAL SOURCES UNDER HENRY 


In that series of official acts which, in the five years, 1530-35, 
completed the separation of the English and Roman churches, 
there is very little discussion of the nature of the church. The denial 
of Roman supremacy and its replacement by that of the king 
involved some change in the notion of the universal church as a 


1 This does not apply to Henry’s reign, but there is no foundation for the suggestion 
sometimes made by Anglicans that the Church of England never denied that the 
Church of Rome was part of the true Church (cf. Bicknell, An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Thirty-Nine Articles, London, 1955, p. 239; Gibson, The Thirty- 
Nine Articles p. 366. A survey of the theological writing, official and unofficial, 
from Cranmer to Hooker, reveals hcw dearly and definitely the Church of England 
at this period rejected the Church of Rome, as no part of the True Church. 
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visible society.! Where before there had been one visible organization 
under a central authority, Henry’s new claims could be reconciled 
only with some association or collection of independent particular 
churches, each with its own supreme authority. In the preamble 
to the Appeals’ Act, 1533, an attempt is made to justify the new 
royal position from the ancient rights of the imperial crown of Eng- 
land, whose jurisdiction extends to “‘ that part of the body politick 
called the spiritualty, now being usually called the English Church.” 
This concept of the particular church as the religious aspect of the 
state is to become the theoretical justification of the royal claim and 
will be considered in more detail when we treat of Stephen Gardin- 
er’s De Vera Obedientia, where it is fully developed. It is, however, 
from the post-1535 official documents that we get any extended 
treatment of the nature of the church. 

The first of these that is relevant for us is The Institution of a 
Christian Man, 1537, or, as it is more usually called, the Bishops’ 
Book.* Its teaching on the church is contained in a discussion of 
the ninth article of the Creed—‘ And I believe in the holy, catholic 
and universal church.’’* This means, we are told, that there is, 
has been and always will be ‘‘ one certain society or company of the 
elect and faithful people of God.’ Composed of the elect of all 
times and places, this church, which is the house and mystical body of 
Christ, is an invisible society. And although some of its members 
may fall into sin, and so be excluded for a time from its communion, 


? From the time Henry first claimed headship of the church to the surrender by the 
bishops of their papal bulls of appointment and their acceptance of new ones from 
Henry in 1535. 

*25 Henry VIII cap. 2,in Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History, London, 1896,:p. 187. 

*The Bishops’ Book was drawn up by Convocation in 1537. It was originally 
intended that it should be issued in the name of the Supreme Head, but this Henry 
did not allow. He did permit it to be published in the names of the bishops and 
licensed it to be taught for three years. The text is reprinted in Lloyd, Formularies of 
the Faith put - by Authority during the reign of Henry VIII (=Lt), Oxford, 
1856, pp. 21-211. 

‘Ll, pp. 52 ff. 

5A definition that bears a striking resemblance to the continental definitions of 
Luther and Calvin,e.g “Credo in terris esse quandam Sanctorum congregatiunculam 
et communionem ex mere sanctis hominibus coactam, sub uno capite Christo, 
Spiritum Sanctum convocatam.” Luther, Catechismus Major. ‘‘ Quid est ecclesia ? 
Corpus ac societas fidelium quos Deus ad vitam aeternan praedestinavit.”” Calvin, 
Ye sgameaes Ecclesiae Genevensis. Such churches must be invisible, known to God 
alone. 

*Li., p. 52; “I believe .... that there is and hath been from the beginning 
of the world and so shall endure for ever . . . . one certain society or company of the 
elect and faithful people of God of which number our Saviour Jesus Christ is the onl 
head and governor and the members be all the saints. . . now in heaven... also all 
the faithful of God now on life or that have lived or shall live ... and be ordained to 
be saved. And I believe that this congregation is the holy Catholic church, the temple 
of God, the spouse ef Christ, the mystical body of Christ,” 
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God will always restore such members by penance.! 

Yet “ in this holy church and with its members ”’ there will always 
be many sinners and reprobate who are in this life to be “ accounted ”’ 
among the members of Christ’s body, although they are not really 
members.? If they are to be accounted members because they out- 
wardly live in the same society with the “ living members’ and 
outwardly profess the same gospel, this common society must be 
visible. There must be some visible church. This is borne out by the 
book’s treatment of the marks of the church, its ministry and govern- 
ment. Yet the visible church should not be identified with the holy 
catholic church.* And the whole visible church is composed of a 
number of independent, particular churches, each with its own 
supreme authority and united under the one head, Christ, by the 
bonds of a common faith in some loose association.‘ 

The Bishops’ Book, then, provides an excellent example of that 
confusion and ambiguity that pervades contemporary Anglican 
writing on the subject. 

The last confession of faith in Henry’s reign was A Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man, set forth by the King’s 
Majesty of England, the King’s Book® of 1543. It isa revised version 
of the 1537 book. That that revision was much less favourable to 
reformer tendencies may be gathered from an examination of 
its teaching on our problem, its explanation of the ninth article of 
the Creed. 

The church is now defined or described not as a congregation of 
the elect, but as ‘‘ the assembly called to profess Christ in one faith.’’* 
Baptism is necessary for membership,’ and all who are baptized 
into the church are incorporated into the mystical body of Christ.® 
This church includes sinners, ‘‘ even sinners who fall never to rise 
again.’’® 


1 Loc. cit., p. 53. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 54. ‘‘ And I believe... that in this holy church, and with the 
members of the same, (so long as they be militant .... here on earth) there have 
been ever... .and ever shall be joined and mingled together an infinite number of 


the evil and wicked people . . . as they live in the common society or company of those 
which be the very quick and living members of Christ’s mystical body and outwardly 
do profess .. . .and consent with them for a season in the doctrine of the gospel and 
in the right using of the sacraments, . . . they be to be accounted in this world.... 
in the number of the said very members of Christ’s mystical body . . . . Not because 
they be such members in very deed but because the knowledge of their state is by 
God's ordinance hidden from a ]]men’s knowledge.”’ 

3 Cf. Ll, p. 75. Under notes necessary for the proper understanding of the Creed, 
we read on the ninth article that in scripture “‘ church "’ is sometimes taken generally 
for the whole congregation of professing Christians and sometimes for the congreg- 
ation of the chosen or elect only. And it is in this second sense the ninth article is to 
be, understood. 


*Li., pp. 55-6. * Reprinted, Li., pp. 213-277.  *Li., p. 244 
"LI, p. 256. "LL, p. 257, *LI., p. 244, 
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The “vaguely Lutheran passages” about visible and invisible 
churches with reputed and real members have disappeared, and with 
them much seeming contradiction, but not all. The whole catholic 
church is still composed of particular and autonomous churches.! 
Each of these churches has its own supreme earthly authority, 
subject only to Christ, who is the invisible head of the universal 
and visible church.2 A visible society with an invisible head or 
central authority, and whose bonds of unity are the merely spiritual 
ones of communion of faith and practice, presents its own difficulties. 
These difficulties are considerably magnified when we recall the 
theoretical basis of the royal supremacy, the concept of the particular 
church as the religious aspect of the commonwealth or kingdom. 
They are difficulties which we will discuss more fully when we treat 
of Gardiner, the classical exponent of the underlying theory. 

There is one other document we might include in our review of 
official sources under Henry, although it never received any official 
recognition. The negotiations with the German Lutherans in 1538 
resulted in a confession of faith known as the Thirteen Articles, 
which Henry refused to accept. The articles have an importance 
in the development of official Anglican teaching, as a link between 
the Confession of Augsburg and the Thirty-Nine Articles.* But 
it is as evidence of the mind of the English church, or at least that 
part of it engaged in the negotiations, that we introduce here the 
article on the church. 

The true church, states the fifth of the Thirteen Articles, is 
composed of the elect. This is the body of Christ, united with him as 
head, and sanctified by the Holy Ghost, whose members are known 
only to God. But there is another church mentioned in Scripture, 
the visible society of all the baptized, both good and evil, which 
must be recognized and obeyed. The universal, visible church has 
no visible head on earth, but is an assembly of particular churches, 
none of which has any authority over any other.‘ That the reform- 


1LL., p. 248 ‘‘ The Church of England and other known particular churches in 
which Christ’s name is truly honoured and professed in faith and baptism, be members 
of the whole catholic church..... so every Christian man ought to follow the 
particular church of that region . . . . where be is born or inhabiteth ” (foreshadowing 
the future reformation principle, cujus regio, ejus religio). 

? Ibid. ‘‘ And as all Christian people as well spiritual as temporal, be bound to 
believe, honour and obey our Saviour Jesus Christ, the only head of the universal 
church, so likewise they be by his commandment bound to honour and obey next 
unto him christian Kings and Princes which be head governors under him in 
particular churches.” 

* Hardwick, History of the Articles of Religion, London, 1884, p. 61; Dixon, 
History of the Church of England, London, 1878-82, II, pp. 5-6, 

* Hardwick, op. cit., pp. 263-4, 
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ing Cranmer should be party to so clearcut an exposition of the 
invisible church theory is hardly surprising, but the names of the 
other English negotiators, such reputedly strong defenders of the 
old faith as Tunstall, Stonesley and Sampson, do, as Father Hughes 
says, come as something of a shock.! 


II. UNOFFICIAL SOURCES UNDER HENRY AND 
EDWARD 


Tunstall, Stonesley and Sampson were members of what is 
generally called the Henrician party, that party of bishops and 
churchmen which accepted and defended the royal supremacy, but 
otherwise wished to preserve catholic orthodoxy as before. And they 
are usually distinguished from the advanced or reformer party who 
regarded the rejection of papal supremacy as merely the first step 
on the road towards purification of religion. 

The earliest apologetic writings of the Anglican Church were 
aimed at attacking the usurped supremacy of the Pope and upholding 
the King’s claim. They included translations of such earlier anti- 
papal tracts as the Disputatio inter clericum et militem of the Philip 
the Fair v. Boniface VIII controversy, and the Defenser Pacis of 
Marsiglio of Padua. Two other early publications, Fox’s The true 
difference between the regal power and the ecclesiastical, and Sampson’s 
Oratio de dignitate et potestate regis, were original English attempts 
to justify the royal supremacy, but have little of immediate value 
to offer us, beyond what is already implied in the royal supremacy 
itself. 

The classic work of this type and period was Stephen Gardiner’s 
De Vera Obedientia As a defence of the King’s authority and an 
exposition of the subject’s duty te obey, the tract is, as we indicated 
earlier, based on a conception of the church as the religious aspect 
of the state, or rather as the state taken in its religious aspect. There 
is then, merely an accidental difference between church and state. 
They are substantially one society, composed as they are of the 
same people as members, and are subject to one authority, the King.’ 

' Hughes, I, p. 358. 

* Reprinted in Janelle, P. (Ed.), Obedience in Church and State, Cambridge, 1930. 

3 Janelle, op. cit., p. 93-4. ‘“‘ This word (church) signifies not every congregation, 
but that only multitude of people which being united in the profession of Christ is 


grown into one body . . . . seeing the Church of England consists of the same sort 
of people at this day that are comprised in this world realm, of whom the King is 
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This seems very difficult to reconcile with the traditional idea of 
the church as a society founded by Christ. If in any Christian society 
it is no more than that kingdam under its Christian princes, what 
kind of society was it in the days before Christian princes, in the 
days of Christ ? Did Christ found any visible society and, if he 
did, how can it be now identified with some loose association of 
the earthly kingdoms of the world ? Indeed, how can such an associ- 
ation of independent kingdoms without any visible central authority 
be one visible society at all ? These were questions which Gardiner 
and the other royal apologists did not attempt to answer. They were 
questions that quite possibly never occurred to them. Despite the 
disturbing indications of the Bishops’ Book and Thirteen Articles, 
it seems unlikely that the Henricians were much influenced by the 
church of the elect theories. Their views are probabiy well represent- 
ed by the King’s Book, in the shaping of which they played such a 
large part.? 

The evidence of the advanced party is, as we might expect, far 
more profuse that that of the Henricians. They were consciously 
trying to introduce further changes. But this evidence, profuse as 
it was, was not published during Henry’s reign. However much he 
might flirt with Lutheranism and Lutherans for political reasons, 
Henry remained Catholic at heart, and few even of the most ardent 
reformers were willing to risk the fate of a Dr. Barnes. Yet his: 
protection of individual bishops like Cramner, his political intrigue 
with and against the Lutherans, provided many opportunities for 
the gradual introduction of the new ideas, ideas whose propagators 
were quickly into print in Edward’s reign. So in our examination 
of the ideas and writings of the advanced party under Henry, we 
include Edward’s reign when these ideas were given full freedom of 
expression. In both reigns the reformers agreed with the Henricians 
in accepting the king as supreme head of the particular and visible 
church, so that the universal visible church could be no more than 


called the head, shall not he being called the head of the realm of England be also the 
head of the same men when they are named the Church of England ..... The Church 
of England is nothing else but the congregation of men and women, of the clergy 
and the laity united in Christ’s profession, that is to say, it is justly to be called the 
church because it is a communion of christian people, and of the place it is to be 
named the Church of England, as is the Church of France, the Church of Spain, the 
Church of Rome. So that they that confess the King to be the supreme head of the 
realm, yet grant him not to be the supreme head of the church (in God’s name), 
being one congregation in the same realm... . this is their plain meaning that the 
king is head of the unfaithful but not of the faithful.” 

'Cf. e.g. Pickthorn, K., Early Tudor Government—Henry VIII, Cambridge, 
1934, p. 482; Muller, J.A., Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction, London, 1926, 
pp. 106-7. 
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the loose association visualized in the Bishops’ Book. 

William Tyndale was in many ways the immediate prophet and 
precursor of the English Reformation, and his views were both 
Protestant and published before Henry showed any signs of breaking 
with Rome. In his teaching on the church, as in so many other 
matters, he anticipates the main ideas of the subsequent reformers. 
For him the church was the congregation of the faithful, of the be- 
lievers,? but this faith or belief was the justifying faith of Luther.* 
His church becomes the congregation of the justified, or elsewhere 
the assembly of the elect. Yet he admits that in Scripture, church 
is also used of the congregation of professing believers, good and evil, 
elect and reprobate.‘ It is a pattern we have already noted in the 
Bishops’ Book. It is a pattern which will be repeated right through 
this reformation period, the pattern of an invisible church of the 
elect and of some visible church of the professing believers. 

Tyndale, for all his influence, spent most of his latter years, until 
his death in 1536, abroad. So he was not strictly a member of the 
reformer party in the Henrician church, that party which from within 
the confines of the Church of England was trying to reform it further. 
Outstanding figure in that party, and Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1532-1553), was Thomas Cranmer. 

In his Answer to Smith’s Preface, Cranmer defines Christ’s church 
as ‘“‘ his holy elected people,” which God governs with his Spirit and 
which is known to him alone. And this invisible church, which cannot 
be discerned by man, is the pillar of truth as contrasted with the 
open known church.’ In his translation, or rather adaptation, of 
the Catechism of the Lutheran Justin Jones, his treatment of the 
article of the Creed on the church seems very Protestant. The church, 
he says, is a company of believers, ‘‘of men lightened with the spirit 


1 Fr. Hughes calls him “ the greatest English light in the heretical firmament 
in these first years (the 1520's) and the most powerful solvent of English catholicism 
since Wyclif.”" The Reformation in England, 1, London, 1952, p. 133. 

*Tyndale, Works (P.S.), Cambridge, 1848, II, p. 12. ‘ The Church of 
Christ, then, is the multitude of all them that believe in Christ for the remission of 
sins ;’ cf. op. cit., III, pp. 12, 54 (P.S. denotes Parker Soc. Edition). 

3 Op. cit., I, p. 471. 

* Op. cit., III, pp. 12-13. In Scripture, the Church of Christ “‘ is sometimes taken 
generally for all them that embrace the name of Christ, though their faith be nought. . 
And sometimes it is taken specially for the elect only, in whose hearts God hath 
written his law with his holy spirit and given them a feeling faith of the mercy that is 
in Christ Jesus, Our Lord.” 

5 Cranmer, Works (P.S.), Cambridge, 1844, I, pp. 376-7. “‘ Christ is present with 
his holy church which is holy elected people....the church doth never wholly 
err .... The holy church is so unknown to the world that no man can discern it but 
God alone. . . . This church is the pillar of truth. But as for the open known church, it 
is not the pillar of truth.” 
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of Christ, which do receive the gospel and come together to hear 
God’s word and to pray.”' And this church is a communion of 
saints, i.e. ‘‘ all of this company are holy, and one holy body under 
Christ their head.’’* In his Answer to Gardiner he repeats this 
notion of the faithful believers forming the body of Christ. There 
is then a special society, composed of the elect or holy, whose 
members are known only to God, which has special privileges of 
freedom from error and the like, and whose members are united 
with each other and with Christ so as to form his mystical body.* 

This true church must not be identified with the visible church‘ 
whose existence, and even necessity, Cranmer was perfectly willing 
to admit. But he conceived it as merely “ a register or treasury ” 
for preserving the Scriptures and testifying to them after the manner 
of a public records’ office.6 And although the papists have led so 
many people astray, the true church of Christ, which is known by 
its fidelity to Christ’s word, must be followed. This can only be 
a true visible church, as distinct from a false visible church, and as 
distinct from the true church of the elect. 

A close associate of Cranmer’s was Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of 
Rochester and afterwards of London (1550-53). For Ridley “ the 
holy Catholic church .... the communion of saints... . the 
body of Christ ’’ is composed of ‘ those that be from above,’ a.v. 
the elect. Yet this church is, he contends, visible, in the sense that 
it has members which may be seen and marks by which it may be 
known.’ This apparent contradiction he seeks to explain by 
examining the various senses in which the word church is used in 
Scripture. It is used at times of all who profess belief in Christ. 
But that church which is Christ’s body consists of the true 
believers or the just, and is ‘‘ contained within the greater outward 
society,’’ i.e. the visible church and has “ the same outward 


1 Op. cit., II, p. 123. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Op. cit., I, p. 42. ‘All faithful Christians (be) spiritually turned into the body of 
Christ and so be joined unto Christ and also together among themselves do make 
but one mystical body of Christ.” 

‘Op. cit., II, p. 13. To equate “‘ the true church of God” with the visible church 
of ‘‘the ordinary succession of bishops’’ is to make Christ’ the innocent lamb 
without spot .... the head of ungodly and disobedient members,”’ which is impossible. 

5 Op. cit., I p. 377: ‘* The open known church is not the pillar of truth, otherwise 
than that it is, as it were, a register or treasury to keep the books of God's holy 
will and testimony, and to rest only thereupon.” 

‘Op. cit., I, p. 378 ‘‘ Although the Papists have led innumerable people out of the 
right way, yet the Church is to be followed, but the church of Christ not of antiChrist, 
the church that concerning the faith keepeth itself within God’s word, not that 
deviseth daily contrary to God’s word.” 

’ Ridley, N., Works, (P.S.), Cambridge, 1841, pp. 122-4, 
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society of sacraments and ministry of the word.” 

In a sermon in 1553 Hugh Latimer? maintains that all in the 
church of Christ will be saved, which can only mean that the church 
is the society of the elect.* This is confirmed by his statement be- 
fore the Marian commissioners that he believes in a Catholic church 
spread throughout the world, ‘‘ in the which no man may err and 
without which no man may be saved.’’* Yet in a letter sometime 
later,5 he accepts that the church or body of those that profess 
Christ ‘‘ contains both good and evil, although the evil do not belong 
to the church which is the temple of God.”’ For Latimer there is also 
a visible church. 

John Philpot* defines the church as “a congregation of people 
dispersed throughoyt the world, agreeing together in the word of 
God, using the sacraments and all other things according to the 
same.’’? Yet it is, he insists, both visible and invisible, the visible 
composed of all professing Christians, and defined presumably as 
above, and the invisible composed of the elect only.* It is the in- 
visible church which cannot err and which is the spouse of 
Christ.® 

In a work published during Henry’s reign, Thomas Becon '° des- 
cribes the holy Catholic church as “‘ the fellowship of the saints,”’ 
to which belong all true believers of all times."! But so far is he from 
suggesting that this church is known to God alone, it is, he claims, 
very easy to know the church of Christ from the synagogue of anti- 


1Op. cit., pp. 125-6. 

2 Latimer was appointed Bishop of Worcester in 1535, though known to have 
heretical leanings. He was forced to resign in 1539 after the Six Articles’ Act. 

* Latimer, Works, (P.S.), Cambridge, 1844-45, II, p. 182. ‘ All those which are 
in the church of Christ shall be saved and preserved by him. The others which are 
without this church shall be damned and perish.” 

“Op. cit., II, p. 282. 

5 Op. cit., II, p. 316. ‘‘ Those who were carnal were not of the Temple of God, 
albeit I know also that the church, that is, the body of those that profess Christ, 
consists partly of good and partly of evil men : forasmuch as the gospel net gathereth 
of every creature.’ 

3 John Philpot (1516-1555), Archdeacon of Winchester, was burned at Smith- 
field, December, 1555. 

. Philpot, Works (P. S.), Cambridge, 1842, p. 136 (cf. p. 329). 

* Op. cit., p. 136, “‘ It is both visible and invisible. The invisible is of the elect of 
God,only the visible consists both of good and bad using all things in faith according 
to God's word.” 

* Op. cit., pp. 332, 334. 

1° Thomas ron (1512-67), Prebend of Canterbury in the reigns of Henry and 
Edward, and personal chaplain to Cranmer. 

" Becon, Works (P.S.), Cambridge, 1843-4, I, pp. 293-4. ‘‘ This church of Christ 
is the universal congregation of the faithful which with a sure undoubted faith 
believe in Christ, acknowledge him to be their head... . unto the church of Christ 

in so many as from the beginning of the world unto this time have unfeignedly 
believed in Christ or shall believe unto the very end of the world .... this Church 
can never err.” 
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Christ.1_ The same dualism marks his later writings where he admits 
that Scripture uses the word church not only of the good or elect, 
but also of the wicked and reprobate, while he still maintains that 
the church is “ verily a company of saints knit together by one 
spirit in the body of Christ.’’* 

For Jokn Bradford, Marian martyr, the church is ‘a communion 
and society of saints,’’ * and by faith we become members of Christ’s 
church which is the fellowship of the elect of all times.‘ He says 
later that it is by baptism that we are “ outwardly inserted into the 
church,’’® which must then be in some way visible. However his 
avowal that he never denied the visibility of the church, as it can 
be seen with spiritual eyes,* is not very enlightening. In his scriptur- 
al proof that, in Christ’s church on earth, there will always be a 
mixture of good and bad,’ he can only be referring to a visible 
church of Christ. 

The better-known Myles Coversdale® has the prevailing idea of 
the true church of Christ as the fellowship of all the saints or elect 
from the beginning of the world to its end.* And yet this church 
may be known by visible signs.'° For John Olde too the church of 
Christ is the communion of saints dispersed throughout the world. 
Although incorporation into it takes place by baptism, this baptism 
is effective only in true believers." 

It was left to John Hooker, who in many ways represents the 
farthest extreme to which an English bishop was prepared to go, 
to give the most coherent exposition of that dualism we have been 
noticing in his contemporaries.” 

1 Ibid. ‘‘ To know this church of Christ from the synagogue of antiChrist it is very 
easy. The church of Christ leaneth with a sure faith to Christ alone. ... followeth only 
the word of God . . . . practiseth these things that are commanded in Holy Scripture.” 

2 Op. cit., II p. 43; cf. II, p. 41, Il] pp. 143, 608, 614-5. 

* Bradford, J., Works (P.S.) Cambridge, 1848, I, p. 146. 

*Op. cit. I, p. 346 “‘ By faith in Christ .... we are members in very decd of the 
Catholic, holy church of Christ, that is, we have communion or fellowship with all 
the saints of God, that ever were, be or shall be. 

5 Op. cit., I, p. 503. 

*Op. cit., I, p. 550. 

7 Op. cit, II, pp. 361-2. 

® Coverdale (1488-1568) was ordained priest in 1514 and is famous as the man who 
made the first complete translation of the Bible into English. 

* Coverdale, Works, (P.S.), Cambridge, 1844-46, II, p. 461 “ The holy catholic 
church is nothing else but a fellowship of saints....the bride of Christ without 
spot or wrinkle... . To this church pertain all they that since the beginning of the 
world have been saved and that shall be saved unto the end thereof.” 

Op. cit. I, pp. 412-20. 

Olde, G., The Acquital or Purgation of the most Catholyke Christian Prince 
Edward the Sixth, Waterford, 1555, Ch. XVI. 

18 Hooker, who was chaplain to Somerset (1549), became bishop of Gloucester 


(1550-54) and of Worcester (1552-54), until he was deprived to die in the persecution 
of the following years. 
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In his Early Writings his Protestant approach is clearly evident. 
After making the usual point about the oneness of the church of 
the Old Testament with that of the New, he says that they only 
belong to the church “‘ who embrace this holy book the bible ’’ and 
follow it.? 

It is only in his Later Writings, when his ideas had more time and 
liberty to develop under Edward, that we find any full treatment of 
this dual concept of the church. In Art. 47, pt. IV of A brief and 
clear confession of the Christian Creed (1550), the one holy Catholic 
church is defined as a society of the faithful believers who are pre- 
destinate to eternal life? In Arts. 48 and 49 he confirms that this 
church, which is ‘‘ the dwelling place of the Holy Ghost ” and “ the 
body of Christ,” is invisible and is known to God alone.* There is 
a visible church or society of professed believers in Christ including 
good and evil, saint and sinner. But that is not the church in which 
we believe in the Creed, although the congregation of the faithful, 
in which God’s word is truly preached and his sacraments truly 
administered, must be a true and visible church within which the 
very true church of God’s elect is contained. The marks of the 
visible church show ‘‘ what and where the true church is.’’ 

Closely associated with the English reformers in their doctrinal 
and liturgical innovations were a number of foreign theologians 
living in England. Of these the most prominent and most influential 
were Martin Bucer* and Peter Martyr.’ And both of them are in 


! Hooker, Works, (P.S.), Cambridge, 1843-52, I, p. 139. 

2 Op. cit. , II, p. 40, Art. 47: “I believe and confess one only Catholic church, 
which is an holy congregation and assembly of all faithful believers, which are chosen 
predestinate unto eternal life, before the foundations of the world were laid.”’ 

* Op. cit. , II, pp. 40-41. Art. 48: “‘ I believe this church is invisible to the eye 
of man and is only to God known .... Art. 49: “‘ The invisible church, the field of 
the Lord God without darnel or cockle, the house and dwelling place of the Holy 
Ghost .... the body of Christ with never a rotten, infected or corrupted member.” 

*Op. cit., II, p. 41.‘ ... the visible church, congregation of the good and wicked, 
of the chosen and reprobate, and generally of all those which say they believe in 
Christ. I do not believe that to be the church, because that church is seen of the eye, 
and the faith thereof is in visible things.” 

5 Op. cit., III, p. 87. ‘‘ Now I will declare my faith concerning the external and 
visible church of Christ . . . . I call this visible church a visible congregation of men 
and women that hear the gospel of Christ and use his sacraments as he hath instituted 
them. And these two marks declare what and where the true church is.” 

* Bucer, Scripta Anglicana, Basileae, 1627, p. 260 : Confitemur omnes nos credere 
ecclesiam christianam, id est, communionem sanctorum, sicut sane ejusmodi 
ecclesiam atque communionem nos esse, habereque oportet, si fides quam 
confitemur in Deum patrem, Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, in nobis vera ac viva est ; 
op. cit., p. 228. Quid est ecclesia Christi? R. Congregatio eorum qui accepta 
remissione peccatorum, vita Christi donati, et in ipso in filios et heredes Deo adoptati 
sunt. Nulli vere mali ac reprobi de ecclesia sunt ? Nulli vere et coram Domino... 
sunt quod ad nos attinet in ecclesia multi mali et increduli, dum hoc seculum 
decurrit ; sed hi non sunt ecclesia sanctorum ...non enim sunt membra Christi. 

7 P. Martyr, Loci Communes, 1, Heidelberg 1603; II Basileae, 1581; op. cit., 
1, 434-5. Credo sanctam ecclesiam Catholicam, Communionem sanctorum . . .Haec 
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the dualist tradition, distinguishing the visible church of professing 
Christians and the holy Catholic church of the elect united in one 
body under Christ, their head. 

For the reformer theologians then, under Henry and Edward, 
the one holy Catholic church in which we believe in the Creed, and 
which is to be identified with Christ’s mystical body, is a distinct 
society whose members are the elect only. There is also a true visible 
church, whose members are both good and bad, elect and reprobate, 
and within whose limits the true church of the elect on earth is 
contained. That visible church might be considered in particular 
as a local church such as the Church of England, or in general as the 
universal visible church. This universal church was the collection 
of all particular true churches bound together by their belief in the 
same doctrine and their use of the same sacraments. That would 
seem to be the fairest general summary, although naturally not all 
were so clearcut in their distinctions. 


III. OFFICIAL SOURCES UNDER EDWARD 


With the death of Henry, the new religious tendencies were 
given official recognition, and we have quite a number of official 
pronouncements on doctrine and discipline in the six years of 
Edward’s reign. The doctrinal richness of the Book of Homilies, of 
the First and Second Prayerbooks and the Ordinal has nothing of 
interest on our topic. The Forty-two Articles of 1553 are our first 
concern. : 

Of these A7t. xx! deals with the church and, as it stands, seems 
nearly related in thought and expression to Art. 7 of the Augsburg 
Confession,?. but more obviously and more nearly related to the 
Visitation Articles of Bishop Hooker. The first half of Art. xx is 
very like Art. 4. of Hooker’s Fifty Articles, and the second half 


autem agitur de corpore fidelium, quod fide sincera Christi doctrinam amplexum 
ab eo in unum congregatur....hominum multitudinem qui interius Christum 
profitentur a nobis quidem videri, sed non credi ; quoniam id sensu apprehendimus. 

1 Art. xx. Ecclesia Christi visibilis est coetus fidelium in quo verbum purum 
praedicatur, et sacramenta quoad ea quae necessario exiguntur juxta institutum 
Christi, recte administrantur. Sicut erravit ecclesia Hierosolymi, Alexandria et 
Antioch, ita erravit et ecclesia Romana,, non solum quoad agenda et ceremoniarum 
ritus, verum in his etiam quae credenda sunt. 

2 Conf.Augs. Art. 7. Est autem ecclesia sanctorum in qua evagelium recte docetur 
et recte administrantur sacramenta, in Kidd, B. Documents of the Continental 
Reformation, Oxford, 1911, p. 264. 
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like Art. 4 of his Nineteen Articles. 

Only the first half is of immediate interest to us. It defines the 
visible church as a congregation of the faithful in which the pure 
word of God is preached and the sacraments are properly admin- 
istered, a definition that has already acquired a familiar continental 
ring. The dispute as to whether the article refers to a particular 
church, or, as the use of the definite article in the English version 
might suggest, to the church universal, is not of much importance. 
By reason of Art. xxxvi’s recognition of the royal supremacy, 
the Articles admit of a universal visible church only in the restricted 
sense of an assembly of independent particular churches, or con- 
gregations of the faithful,which have the pure word of God and right 
administration of the sacraments. 

The use of the word “ visible ’’ is a departure from the continental 
practice and may have prompted Fr. Hughes’ comment that there 
is no repetition of the confusing language of the Bishops’ Book 
“about the true church of God which is to be distinguished from 
the visible.’’* But does that justify us in concluding that Art. xx 
was meant to exclude any idea of an invisible true church of the 
elect ? The words of the article are not decisive. They could be 
interpreted as excluding such an idea, as presupposing it or as simply 
not passing judgment. When we go from the words to the mind of 
the writer or writers, the exclusion becomes far less probable. Cran- 
mer was undoubtedly the chief architect of the articles,‘ and his 
commissioners were men whose ideas we have already encountered 
in our survey of reformer theologians, and who, like their leader, 
favoured a true church of the elect or an invisible true church. And 
whether we regard the influence of Lutheran or Swiss theology as 
predominant in the composition of the articles, our argument against 
the exclusion of the invisible church is in no way affected. Both 
these theologies acknowledged the existence of some such church 
of the elect.* Again, the close relation of the articles in general, and 


1 Hooker, op. cit., II, p. 120. Fifty Articles, Art. iv. ‘‘ The church of God is the 
congregation of the faithful wherein the word of God is truly preached and the 
sacraments justly administered according to the institution of Christ.” 
Nineteen Articles Art. 1V. Sicut erravit ecclesia Hieros., Alexandria et Antioch, ita 
erravit et ecclesia Romana, non solum quoad agenda, verum etiam in his quae 
credenda sunt... . Quoted in Messenger, E.C., The Reformation, the Mass and the 
Priesthood, London, 1936-37, I, p. 537. 

4,E.g. Conf. Augs. Art, 7 (v. supra) ; Luther, Reply to Catharinus; in Kidd, op. 
cit., p. 74; Calvin, Letter to Francis I, 1535, in Kidd, op. cit., p. 533. Calvin, 
Confession de la foi... . de Geneve, 1537, n. 18, in Kidd, p. 570. 

* Hughes, op. cit. , ll, p. 135. 

“ Messenger, op. cit., I, p. 535. ‘‘ The articles were doubtless drawn up by 
Cranmer himself, as Stryhe indicates.” 

5 See p. 45, n. 5. 
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particularly this article to Hooper's Visttation Articles, supports 
this view that Art. xx was never meant to exclude the doctrine of 
an invisible church but rather presupposed it. That the article 
at least refrained from passing judgment, seems the only tenable 
conclusion. 

Published with the Articles of 1553, and backed bya royal in- 
junction commanding all schoolmasters to use it, was a catechism 
composed by Poynet, Bishop of Winchester. Its description of 
the church follows the Articles in speaking of a multitude of men, 
professing the pure teaching of Christ and using his sacraments 
and discipline. When it goes on to ask why we believe ‘“‘ the holy 
universal church and communion of saints,’ the catechism immedi- 
ately reverts to the concept of the invisible church or ‘‘ the assembly 
of men called to everlasting salvation, gathered and governed by the 
Holy Ghost . . . . and cannot be perceived by bodily sense.’’? 

The Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum* defines that church 
which can be perceived as the congregation of the faithful described 
in Art. XX. This time the introductory expression (Ecclesia quae 
cerni potest) is more suggestive of that distinction between the visible 
church which can be observed and the invisible church which cannot. 

The official teaching under Edward, as contained primarily in the 
Forty-Two Articles and interpreted in the light of Poynet’s official 
catechism and the predominant teaching of the Articles’ composers, 
belongs to the reformer and dualist tradition of the visible and in- 
visible churches. At least there is no condemnation or exclusion of 
the common teaching on an invisible true church. 


ENDA McDONAGH 


' Dixon, op. cit., Il, pp. 529-30; Messenger, op. cit., 1, p. 558. 

? Ketley, J. (Ed.), The Two Liturgies with other Documents set forth by authority 
in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, (P.S.), Cambridge, 1844, p. 513.‘ That congreg- 
ation is nothing else but a multitude of men which, wheresoever they be, profess the 
pure and upright learning of Christ . ... are governed by the laws of their king and 
high bishop Christ....and use his holy mysteries that are commonly called 
sacrame ts with such pureness as the Apostles of Christ used and left behind in 
writing ”’ 

3 Loc. cit., pp. 514-15. 

‘The Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum was the work of a commission, working 
under Cranmer’s supervision, who were appointed in 1551 (although the idea was 
first mooted in the Submission of the Clergy, 1532), to reform the existing canon law. 
The commission was probably the same as that in charge of the Forty-Two Articles, 
and the development of the two undertakings was closely interlinked (cf. Dixon, 
op. cit., ITI, p. 382 ; Messenger, op. cit., I, p. 535). Edward died before the Reformatio 
could be given any legal status and the matter was dropped until a revised form, 
which never received any official sanction, was reprinted by Archbishop Parker in 
1571. The Reformatio is edited by Cardwell aad reprinted in the Parker Society 
Series, in the revised Parker version, with the differences from Cranmer’s version 
duly noted. These differences do not concern our problem. Cardwell, The Reform- 
ation of Ecclesiastical Laws (V.S.). Oxford, 1850, p. 20. 
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The Date of the Last Supper 


The question of the date on which Christ celebrated the Last Supper, 
an old problem arising from comparison of the narrative of the synoptics 
with the fourth Gospel, has not hitherto found a generally accepted 
solution. The evidence of the first three Gospels shows that Christ in- 
tended to celebrate the paschal feast. While the account of the institution 
of the Eucharist in the synoptics overshadows the rite of the Jewish paschal 
meal, it seems quite clear that Christ did actually celebrate the Jewish 
pasch with his disciples. Now the Law prescribed that the paschal 
lamb was to be slain about sunset on the 14th of the month of Nisan, and 
the paschal meal followed that evening. Thus, following the synoptic 
account, one would conclude that the Last Supper took place on the night 
of 14th Nisan, and that the Crucifixion took place next day, 15th Nisan, 
the first day of the paschal festival. The evangelists are in agreement in 
placing the Crucifixion on Friday, thus apparently fixing Thursday as the 
day on which the Eucharist was instituted at the Last Supper. The Gospel 
of St. John, however, is quite explicit that when the “ Jews ”’ (ol "IovBaio1) 
brought Christ before Pilate, they had not yet eaten the pasch ; they re- 
fused to enter the praetorium lest they should contract a legal defile- 
ment which would prevent them from eating the pasch.' It has also been 
noted that many of the activities which the evangelists describe as taking 
place on the day of the Crucifixion are inconsistent with the sabbath- 
rest which should have marked that day, if it were the 15th Nisan, the 
first day of the festival. The conclusion to be drawn from the fourth 
Gospel, therefore, is that, according to the practice followed by the 
“ Jews,” the death of Christ was on 14th Nisan, at about the time when 
final preparations for the pasch, including the slaying of the paschal lamb, 
were taking place. The day of his death was 15th Nisan, according to 
the synoptics, while it was the 14th Nisan for the ‘‘ Jews,’”’ according to 
St. John. 

Attempts to explain the discrepancy by maintaining that Christ did 
not celebrate the Jewish pasch, or that he celebrated it on the same day 
as the rest of the nation, do not seem to be capable of being reconciled 
with the evidence of the Gospels. The problem remains, therefore, of 
explaining how a difference in practice arose on this occasion ; did Christ 
for some reason anticipate the legal date followed by his enemies, or did 
they perhaps postpone the beginning of the pasch to the evening of L5th 
Nisan ? 

One of the suggestions put forward to meet the difficulty is that the 
difference could have arisen from the method of computing the date oj 


1 Jn. 18: 28. 
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the pasch. It is granted that both Christ and the ‘‘ Jews’”’ intended to 
celebrate the pasch on the 14th Nisan, as prescribed by the Law ; but, if 
the reckoning of the date depended on observation of the new moon at 
the beginning of tne month, not on a fixed calendar, it could happen easily 
that there would be different reckonings. A new moon which was observed 
e.g. in Galilee may not have been visible on the same day in Jerusalem, 
and thus a difference between Galilaeans and Judeans would be intellig- 
ible.} 

A more interesting possibility is that the discrepancy reflected in the 
Gospels is the result of a conflict between two calendars ;* Christ and 
part of the nation followed what may be called a solar calendar, while 
the Jewish religious authorities fixed the date of the pasch according to 
a lunar calendar. In the last few years this theory has been advocated in 
a new and very striking way.® It is claimed that the newly discovered 
documents from Qumran give the theory a solid foundation, which it 
lacked until now, and that there is some measure of support for it in christian 
tradition. As this solution involves a reconstruction of the sequence of 
events from the Last Supper to the Crucifixion which differs very notably 
from the commonly accepted chronology of the Passion, it may be useful 
to give an outline of the main features of the theory. 

Questions concerning the correct calendar to be observed in the celebra- 
tion of the religious festivals appear to have been of great importance in 
the milieu of the sect of Qumran. In effect, adherence to the correct 
calendar was for them a test of orthodoxy and of loyalty to the law of 
Moses. The calendar which they followed, in opposition to the lunar 
calendar adopted by the official priesthood, was a solar calendar of 364 
days, which is presented in the form of a revelation to Moses in the Book 
of Jubilees. This work, which has been long known to scholars, was 
probably written in the period 150-100 B.C. The numerous fragments of 
it which have been discovered at Qumran leave no room for doubt that 
the sectaries there were acquainted with the calendar of Judbilees and 
observed it in practice. The defence of the 364 day calendar in Jubilees 
is part of a protest against the growth of hellenization, of which the adop- 
tion of a lunar calendar was one feature. The same solar calendar is 
defended in the Book of Henoch, which is older than Jubilees. It seems 
reasonable to argue that thiscalendaris an ancient one, and that the 
defence of it in Jubilees and Henoch and by the community at Qumran is 
prompted by the belief that to abandon this calendar, in favour of the 
new hellenistic lunar calendar, was equivalent to apostasy from orthodox 
Judaism. When the new calendar was accepted officially for the temple, 
there were still those who stubbornly opposed it ; and in order to observe 
their own calendar they cut themselves off from the rest of the nation and 
did not participate in the temple worship. 


1Cf. Lagrange, S. Marc, pp. 362 ff. 

Cf. Prat, Jesus-Christ (1947), I], pp. 515 ff. 

3A. Jaubert, La Date de la Céne : Calendrier Biblique et Liturgie Chrétienne(Gabalda, 
1957) ; id., ‘* Le calendrier des Jubilés et de la secte de Qumran,”’ Vetus Tetamentum, 
Ill (1953), pp. 250-264; ‘‘ Le calendrier des Jubilés et le jours liturgiques de la 
semaine,”’ l.c., vii (1957), pp. 35-61 ; ‘‘ La date de la dérniere Céne,”’ Rev. de l’ Histoire 
des Religions, 146 (1954), pp. 140-173; cf. E. Vogt, Biblica, 36 (1955), pp.403-413 ; 
D. Barthélemy, Revue Biblique, 59 (1952), pp. 200 ff. 
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The year of 364 days in the calendar of Jubilees is divided into four 
quarters, each consisting of 91 days ; the first two months of each quarter 
are of 30 days, and the third month is of 31 days ; thus each quarter con- 
sists of exactly 13 weeks, and the whole year amounts to exactly 52 
weeks. This means that the year always begins on the same day of the 
week ; annual feast on a fixed date, e.g. pasch, also fall always on the 
same day of the week. On the basis of a variety of items of evidence, 
it has been deduced that in this calendar the first day of the year was 
Wednesday ; the 15th Nisan, the first full day of the pasch also falls on 
Wednesday.* 

If we suppose that Christ and his disciples, together perhaps with other 
sections of the nation, followed this calendar, then the Last Supper would 
have taken place on the night of Tuesday to Wednesday, 14th/15th Nisan. 
The “ Jews,” observing a different calendar, did not begin the paschal 
festival till Friday evening and Saturday was the 15th Nisan, according 
to their reckoning. It is this difference of calendars, therefore, which ex- 
plains the apparent conflict between the synoptics and the fourth Gospel. 

Surprising though this reconstruction may be, it is not entirely devoid 
of support in the early christian writings. The Didascalia (3rd cent.), 
Epiphanius (+403) and Victorinus of Pettau(-+-304) are witnesses to a 
belief that the Last Supper was celebrated on Tuesday,? and that the 
events from the Last Supper to the Crucifixion, instead of being compress- 
ed into a period of a night and part of a day, actually covered the whole 
period from Tuesday evening to the afternoon of Friday. 

Possibly the first difficulty against this reconstruction which will occur 
to one, is that suggested by the words of the Canon of the Mass : qui pridie 
quam pateretur, accepit panem, etc. Seeing that the Crucifixion took 
place on Friday, the prima facie implication of the phrase is that the 
Eucharist was instituted on Thursday. It might be questioned, however, 
whether pateretur refers exclusively to the death of Christ ; the word has 
a much wider connotation in this context of the Crucifixion, and it should 
not be overlooked that christian tradition regarded Wednesday as the 
beginning of the Passion.* According to St. Paul, the Eucharist was 
instituted im qua nocte tradebatur ; this is the oldest testimony on the 
point. Tradebatur may refer to the arrest of Christ or to the betrayal ; an 
ancient tradition, which is followed by modern exegetes, connects the 
betrayal with Wednesday. 

It will probably be felt that the chief objection against the proposed 
longer chronology for the events of the Passion, is that it is completely 
out of harmony with what the Gospels appear to tell about the length of 
time from the Last Supper to the Crucifixion. Though they do not state 
it explicitly, the Gospels seem to mean that the Last Supper was on the 
night before Christ died: they appear to convey that all the events re- 
corded, including the arrest of Christ, his appearance before Annas, the 
twofold session of the Sanhedrin, the first appearance before Pilate, the 
sending of Christ to Herod, the scourging, the Barabbas incident, the 


Cf. Barthélemy, l.c., p. 200. 

* Cf. Jaubert, l.c., pp. 79 ff. 

3“ La tradition chrétienne regardait le mercredi comme le début de la Passion, et 
c'est pour cela qu’on jeatnait le mercredi,” Lagrange, S. Marc, p. 365 
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condemnation by Pilate, are all to be placed in a period of considerably 
less that 24 hours. While that is not impossible, and the haste of the Jews 
to secure the death of Christ would make it more intelligible, it is not free 
from difficulty. One can say at least that, if a longer chronology is followed, 
certain problems arising from the Gospel narrative are more easily re- 
solved. 

Serious though the above-mentioned objection to the longer chron- 
ology undoubtedly is, it does not appear to be insuperable in principle, 
if due account be taken of the methods of composition employed by the 
evangelists. Their primary concern was not to give a precise diary of the 
Passion, giving the exact sequence of events and indicating the time- 
interval between them. Etenim catechesis primitiva pluris faciebai sub- 
stantiam eventuum quam chronologiam, et ideo narratio evangelica episodica, 
saepe abbreviata, alios eventus transponit, alios omittit, alios discretos 
conjungit et sic spatia temporum diluit.1 To interpret the narrative of 
the Passion in the light of the longer chronology, for which there is 
some evidence, is not necessarily to contradict or misinterpret the 
evangelists ; if they have compressed the narrative, or in other ways 
departed from a simple chronicle »r diary, this is a fact which should be 
taken into account in interpreting them. Otherwise we are liable to 
read a significance into their narrative which they did not intend. It 
is permissible to examine the Gospels further, to see whether they 
are, in some particular respect, irreconcilable with the longer chronol- 
ogy ; on the other hand, they may perhaps be clarified, and difficulties 
may be removed, if they are read in the light of the proposed longer 
chronology. 

In the following outline it is possible to see at a glance how the sequence 
of events from the anointing at Bethany to the Crucifixion is reconstructed 
on the hypothesis that the Last Supper was on Tuesday evening. 
Saturday : anointing at Bethany, six days before the pasch celebrated 
by the “ Jews” (Jn. 12: 1), two days before the pasch celebrated by 
Christ (Mk. 14: I, 14-16 ; Mt. 26: 2) (?). 

Sunday : the triumphal entry “ next day ” (Jn. 12 : 12), return to Bethany 
at night (Mk. 11: 11). 

Monday: “ next morning ’’ to Jerusalem (Mk. 11: 12ff), cursing of fig- 
tree, departure from the city at night (Mk. 11 : 19). 

Tuesday: “in the morning,” returning to Jerusalem (Mk. 11: 20-27), 
they see the withered figtree. 

‘“‘When evening came,” this being the first day of the feast of Azymes, 
according to the calendar Christ followed (Mk. 14:12, 17), he celebrated 
the Last Supper with his disciples. During the night Christ was 
arrested and brought before Annas: the interrogation of Christ and 
Peter’s denials took place at this time (Jn. 12 : 23). 

Annas sent Christ to Caiphas by whom he was detained till next morning 
(Jn. 18: 24). 

Wednesday : first session of the Sanhedrin, during which the false wit- 
nesses give evidence, Christ makes his confession in reply to the adjuration 
by the High Priest, and the Sanhedrin condemn Christ to death on the 


1E. Vogt, Lc., p. 410; cf. Jaubert, lLc., pp. 130-133. 
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charge of blasphemy. Mockery of Christ by the Jews (Mk. 14: 53-65). 
Thursday : second session of the Sanhedrin, ‘‘ when it was morning” 
(Mt. 27: 1), to pronounce formally the death sentence. According to the 
Mishnah, it was illegal to hold a trial by night, and the formal verdict of 
condemnation was to be deferred to the day after the trial had been held. 
It is not unlikely that at this second session the Sanhedrin decided what 
line to take when they brought Christ before Pilate, so as to ensure that 
the death sentence would be carried out. 

Christ is now brought before the tribunal of Pilate whose finding is that 
he is innocent of the charges brought by the Jews. From Pilate Christ 
is sent to Herod, before whom the representatives of the Sanhedrin 
press their charges. Christ is sent back to Pilate. 

Friday: Pilate summons the representatives of the Sanhedrin and 
repeats his finding, with which Herod agrees, that Christ is innocent ; 
then follow the Barabbas incident, the scourging and the crowning with 
thorns, the intervention of Pilate’s wife ; finally, Pilate yields to the 
threats of Christ’s enemies and condemns Christ to be crucified. 

In this longer chronology there is a considerable decompression of the 
evangelists’ accounts and, as a result, it becomes easier to explain certain 
features of them. There is ample room for all the different episodes in 
the religious trial and in the civil process against Christ, which otherwise 
must be pressed into much less than a day. The apparent illegality of a 
trial by night is avoided, and the holding of a second session is possibly 
to be explained by the text of the Mishnah already referred to. It is also 
possible that the two different paschal dates may explain the apparent 
discrepancy between the fourth Gospel (12: 1) and the synoptics (Mt. 
26: lff: Mk. 14: lff) concerning the interval between the anointing at 
Bethany and the pasch. A more satisfactory explanation of the difficulty, 
however, may be that the “ two days’ before the pasch, mentioned by 
the synoptics, are not intended to have any reference to the anointing, 
but rather to the plotting of the Sanhedrin. 

The suggested longer chronology has the merit, therefore, of clarifying 
some points which are obscure in the shorter chronology which places 
the Last Supper on Thursday night. A further point in its favour is the 
evidence that the calendar that Christ is supposed to have followed was in 
use among the community of Qumran. We are in no position, however, to 
make an unqualified assertion that Christ and his disciples actually 
followed that calendar. There does not appear to be any suggestion of a 
difference in practice between Christ and the Jews on any other paschal 
festival. 

There is a difficulty also about the calendar itself. A calendar of 364 
days falls short of the true year by approximately 1} days. Some system 
of intercalation was necessary, therefore, if the calendar was not to fall 
completely out of step with the seasons. It has been pointed out that by 
the addition of an extra week at the end of every seven years, with the 
addition of two weeks at the end of 28 years, the recurrence of feasts on 
the same day of the week would be maintained, and the variation from the 
true year would be negligible. But there does not appear to be any evid- 
dence as to how the intercalation was carried out. 

An important contention of advocates of the longer chronology is that 
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the shorter chronology which places the last Supper on Thursday, is 
based simply on interpretation of the text of the Gospels, rather than on 
any independent tradition. And it is also maintained that the witness of 
the Didascalia, etc. to a belief that the Last Supper was on Tuesday, is 
inexplicable except as a survival of an older tradition which had been 
submerged as a result of mistaken interpretation of the Gospels. These 
considerations undoubtedly have force, but it is open to question whether 
they are decisive. If Christ had celebrated the pasch of the Last Supper 
on Tuesday, while his enemies, following a different calendar, celebrated 
the pasch on Friday evening, this difference was assuredly well known in 
the christian community. The shorter chronology of the Passion, allegedly 
based on mistaken interpretation of the Gospels, could hardly have 
originated except in a milieu completely detached from the Palestinian 
background where the conflict of calendars was well known. It is rather 
curious that St. John ,writing in Ephesus, though clarifying the synoptic 
narrative on other points in the Passion narrative, does not seem to convey 
anything decisive in favour of the longer chronology. To sum up, one may 
say that this theory of a conflict of calendars to explain the discrepancy 
between John and the synoptics does not appear to be in direct conflict 
with the Gospels ; moreover, the evidence from Qumran gives it a solid 
historical foundation. But there is need for further evidence about the 
Qumran calendar, as well as further discussion of the Gospel texts and 
other evidence, before one could feel satisfied that it is the answer 


to the old problem, and that the longer chronology of the Passion is 
established. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


The Four Gospels in 1957: The Oxford 
Congress 


The year 1957 marked the fiftieth anniversary of Lamentabili and 
Passendi, which sounded the death knell of Modernism in the Catholic 
Church.! The times were most trying and many honourable Catholics, 
whose probity was subsequently vindicated, were then caused unnecessary 
pain. Though vigorous, the intervention of the supreme teaching authority 
was imperative, for the confusion deliberately sown by some of the Modern- 
ists could not be allowed to go unchallenged any longer. Basically the 
above-mentioned documents were protests against conclusions that were 
voiced in the name of historical criticism against some of the most vital 
elements of dogma. Here was a clear instance of a branch of human 
knowledge flagrantly trespassing the limits of its competence. Writing 


1 Enchiridion Biblicum, Romae, 1954, nn. '190ff, 257ff. Earlier in the same year 
the Biblical Commission issued a response concerning the author and the historical 
truth of the Fourth Gospel (ibid., nn. 187ff.). , 
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in defence of the Roman decisions of 1907, Pére Lagrange towards the 
end of the “ame year expressed his satisfaction at the manner in which 
a most difficult problem had been solved, namely that of rejecting the 
gross errors advanced in the name of criticism and history, without 
interfering in the least with the just freedom of these sciences.! The passage 
of years has shown that the action of St. Pius X in that momentous 
year was sovereignly wise. 

The system, to which the Holy See took exception in 1907, was one of 
the forms of Liberal Protestantism in vogue at the beginning of the 
century, whose pattera had been somewhat altered so as to account for 
the obligatory nature of dogma. According to it, the Christ known to 
history was altogether inferior to the Christ of faith : far from claiming 
to be God, Christ was scarcely aware that he was the Messias of Israel ; 
at any rate he never exercised this role nor did he stake a claim to it in 
his lifetime.? Most of the doctrine ascribed to him in the synoptic Gospels 
is not authentic.* It ‘would seem that the evangelists aimed at giving 
edification rather than telling the truth. The parables, those at least 
which imply that Christ founded a movement destined to grow more and 
more, have all been altered. John exaggerated Christ’s miracles in order 
to provide a better basis for doctrine.* He is only a contemplative who 
witnesses to Christ’s life in the Church rather than to his earthly life.’ 
These were but a few of the assertions condemned by the Church. 

A really remarkable feature of the critical work that has been done on 
the Gospels during the fifty years which have elapsed since 1907, is the 
ever increasing readiness of scholars to regard the evangelists as men who 
were fully determined to bear witness to the truth.* Incidentally the 
tendency has been to rejoin more and more the points of view which 
Lamentabili and Pascendi set out to safeguard. A highly significant in- 
stance of this trend of opinion is the Congress dedicated to THE FOUR 
GOSPELS IN 1957 held at Oxford from the 16th to the 20th of last 
September. It was attended by almost six hundred delegates belonging 
to many nationalities and persuasions, Catholics, Orthodox, Anglican 
and Protestant, all of whom were genuinely anxious to learn more about 
the message and the relevance of the Gospels in the world today. Each 
morning brief communications dealing with particular problems were 
read in sectional groups. In the mornings, too, less specialized problems 
were treated at two levels, one to provide information for experts, the 
other to bridge the gap between the scholar and the layman. Each after- 
noon most of the time was devoted to ‘“ master themes ” intended to 
foster constructive group discussion on ten subjects.* Lectures on themes 


1Le décret “‘Lamentabili sane exitu’’ et la critique historique, Revue Biblique, 
26 (1907), pp. 343ff. 

* Enchiridion Biblicum nn. 220, 218, 219. 

* Ibid., n. 224. 

*Ibid., n. 205. 

*Ibid., n. 204. 

*Ibid., n. 208. 

7 Ibid., n. 207. 

* A.M. Hunter, Interpreting the New Testament 1900-1950, London, 1951, pp.34ff. 

* These included topics like The Gospels and Contemporary Judaism, Synoptic 
Structure, The Gospel Tradition, etc. 
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of general interest were given each evening. The full text of the principal 


papers read at the main meetings of the Congress will be available early 
in 1958.1 


I. THEMES OF GENERAL INTEREST 
A. The Gospel and the Gospels. 


A proof that the Gospels are concerned with historical events is found in 
the Prologue of Luke; there the evangelist affirms that his endeavours to 
provide Theophilus with a continuous account of the things of which he 
had heard, were based on the previous efforts of ‘‘ eyewitnesses” and 
“ servants of the word ”’ (1 : 1-4). Of the last mentioned expression “‘ servants 
of the word,”’ the term “‘ word ”’ deserves particular attention. It connotes 
many elements : a) the message preached by Jesus himself in his ministry 
(MR. 2: 2; 4: 14; Lk. 4: 32; 5: 1; Jn. 8: 31, 37); b) the sayings of Jesus (Mk 8: 
28; 13: 31; Lk 4: 22) which were treasured by the Church; c) the message 
concerning Jesus preached by the apostles (Acts 6: 2; 11: 1; 15: 25 (cf. 
10: 36; 17: 18; 1Th ss. 1: 6,8; Phil. 1: 14) ; d) Jesus himself whose own flesh 
is the Word of God uttering itself in the created world (Jn. 1: 1, 14; cf. Mk. 
8: 35 which connects the person of Jesus with his message). All of these 
elements are styled ‘‘ word,’’ because they had that dynamic character 
belonging to the word of God about which the prophets used to speak and 
which Hebrews describes as ‘‘ living and energizing .. . and penetrating even to 
the division of soul and spirit... .’” (4:12). Accordingly the expression 
“servants of the word ’’ as used by Luke in his Prologue does not describe the 
apostolic preachers as mere expositors of metaphysical concepts ; it sets them 
forth as servants of the Lord, for the Gospel which they preach is Jesus himself. 
To use Origen’s expression, Jesus is the avtoBaciAeic. 

A second problem now arises : what was the proportion of interest distri- 
buted in the mind of the primitive Church to the various elements comprised 
in the ‘‘ word ” ? There is no doubt that the events from Calvary to Pentecost, 
namely the kerygma,* constituted the core of the Church’s interest. The 
kerygma, however, had not exclusive dominance. From the epistles of St. 
Paul we can glean a good deal of knowledge about the life of Jesus which 
does not fall within the usual scheme of the kerygma. Highly significant, too, 
are the details of the human life of Christ quoted by Hebrews to illustrate the 
perfection of his human nature: he was obedient from his infancy, was 
tempted, learned obedience through suffering, etc. Traits like these go far 
beyond the kerygma and belong to the interests of those who were “ eye- 


Meanwhile readers of The Irish Theological Quarterly may be interested in 
the following summaries of some talks given at the main meetings. Since they are 
based on notes taken during the sessions, they are necessarily incomplete ; but they 
illustrate the conviction shared by practically a!l the congressists that not only the 
Synoptist but also St. John offer valuable materials for the biography of Our Lord. 
It is to be remarked that apart from Péres Daniélou, Audet and Feuillet, all the 
lecturers were non-Catholics. 

* The lecturer, Dr. Ramsey of York, was introduced by His Grace Dr. Heenan, 
Archbishop of Liverpool. A tremendous ovation was given both prelates. 

*C,H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, London, 1951, 
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witnesses ’’ and “servants of the word.”’ The Gospel, therefore, is about 
history, but history has been closely linked up with the “‘ word ” present in 
every part of it. 


The apostolic Church was interested not only in the human life of Jesus 
but also in the order of the events of his life. Such an interest was an 
integral part of the Church’s concern about him at all. There are stages 
of his career (for example, the scandal experienced by the disciples when 
he foretold his Passion) which could not have aroused the interest of 
Christians without interesting them simultaneously in events which 
happened before and after (the chain of events that explains why the 
disciples gave Jesus their allegiance.). Unquestionably the recovery of 
the exact order of all the events recorded in the Gospels is a difficult 
problem. Luke, to mention but one of the evangelists, pays attention to 
this point, because he is intensely interested not only in the kerygma 
itself but also, like Hebrews, in the story of the humanity of Jesus as 
growing and being perfected—of a perfect human being going towards 
his goal. 

This interest in the human life of Our Lord was carried into the sub- 
apostolic age, for the role played by his life in the redemption of the human 
race was most keenly appreciated then. St. Ignatius’s exhortation “ to 
take refuge in the Gospel as in the flesh of Jesus’! is an admirable in- 
stance of this interest. 


B. The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings.® 


About forty years ago the exponents of “ form-criticism”’ ( Form- 
geschichte) tried to account for the origins of the various minute units 
into which they dissected the Gospel materials, by assigning their “ situ- 
ation in life ’’ (Sitz im Leben) to “ preaching ’’ (kerygma), “ catechetical 
instruction ’’ (parainesis) and “ controversy.’’ These were functions of 
the primitive Christian communities which, while transmitting the units 
in question, were altering them constantly. 


This solution is to be rejected. Analogies borrowed from contemporary 
Palestinian Judaism, the very medium in which the Gospel tradition itself 
arose, seem to indicate that the latter is sui generis and has a_ peculiar 
“ situation in life’ of its own. In addition to the Old Testament, Judaism 
boasted an extensive body of traditions, ‘‘ The Sayings of the Fathers.” 
a complex explanation of the Law purporting to be derived from Moses. 
For a long time this tradition was transmitted orally and was eventually 
written down in the Mishnah. The transmission itself, however, was most 
rigidly controlled : what was handed on by the master of the tradition to the 
one chosen to bear it was fixed and determined. The transmission was oral 
and it was esoteric in that its organs were exactly defined groups within 


1 Ad Philadelphenses, 5, 1. 
? This, the inaugural lecture of the Congress, was delivered by Professor H. 
Riesenfeld, Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University of Upsala. The full 
text has already been published by Mowbray. 
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the community. The ideal pupil was the one who did not lose an iota of the 
material. 

Since the terminology peculiar to this kind of tradition occurs in Greek 
dress in the New Testament (tapadayuPBéveiv/trapabiS6vai), it is likely that 
the Jewish notion of tradition can throw light on the Christian notion. In 
1 Thess. 4: 11 and 1 Cor. 11: 23ff. St. Paul refers to traditions transmitted 
by him to his converts, namely the words of Our Lord about the nature 
and obligations of Christian discipleship and the words used by him when 
instituting the Eucharist. It was as the bearer of traditions concerning the 
words and works of Jesus that Paul could justify his claim to be the equal of 
the other apostles. In Acts 6: 2 Luke refers to the main task of the apostles 
as follows: tt is unbecoming that we should abandon the word of God and 
serve tables. From Lk. 1: 1-4 we can infer that this service of the word confided 
to the apostles included something more than the preaching of the kerygma.1 
The term “‘ the word” (6 Adyos), which occurs in both texts, denotes the events 
of the life of Jesus which Luke intends to put into writing. Accordingly the 
service of the word consists of handing down the words and works of Jesus. 
Moreover, it is entrusted only to special persons. That is implied in the 
account of Matthias’s appointment to the place vacated by Judas: to be an 
apostle one was required not only to have met the risen Lord but also to 
have a knowledge of the words and works of Jesus (Acts 1: 15ff.) 

It is likely that, following Jewish usage, the Christian traditions about 
Our Lord were recited aloud. They were not recited exclusively before those 
chosen specially to transmit them. They were not improvised. Even when 
influenced by inspiration the bearers of the traditions were bound by strict 
laws that determined what exactly was to be uttered and passed on. The 
assumption of the form critics that the Gospel materials were altered in the 
course of transmission, is thus shown to be unfounded. These traditions were 
very probably recited in the assemblies of the communities. Acts 2: 42 
furnishes a suitable ‘‘ situation in life’ for them. Lastly the fact that they 
were designated as Adyos, Pipa, Adyos G00, all of which were used by 
Greek-speaking Jews to denote the Old Testament, implies that these 
traditions were received in the Christian assemblies as Scripture. 

But why were these traditions regarded as Scripture ? This dignity was 
accorded to them because they were derived from Jesus himself. In the 
Gospels he is depicted as teaching the disciples, especially the Twelve 
(Mk. 4: 11; Lk. 11: 1f; Mt. 6: 9) etc. Rabbinical usage would incline us to 
think that he made them learn his teaching by heart. Many of his sayings 
were formulated so as to facilitate memorization and transmission (e.g. 
Mt. 7: 24-27). Some of the traditions concerning the works of Jesus can be 
traced back to him. The manner in which Mark reports the miracles of 
the loaves and fishes shows that our Lord instructed the disciples on occasion 
about the meaning of his works (8: 19-21). In all likelihood the narratives of 
Christ’s baptism and temptation are derived from disclosures which he made 
to the disciples. 

The solution of the problem of the origins of the Gospel tradition is dominated 
by the more fundamental problem of the messianic self-consciousness of 
our Lord. If he regarded himself as the Messias and evolved a system of 


1 Dr. Ramsey treated of this point in his lecture, 
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messianic ideas, it is also likely that he considered himself to be the bearer 
of a revelation whose transmission he entrusted to his disciples. It was thus 
that the Gospel tradition originated, Jesus himself being both its subject and 


its object (evayyfAiov “IncoU ypiotoU, Mk. 1:1). 


C. The New Testament and the Theology of History. 


The essence of the Christian message deals less with doctrines than with 
events that bear witness to the intervention of God in history. For the 
Christian mind history is not a question of eternal progress. It has an 
end. In fact Christianity itself is that end, since the end came with Christ’s 
resurrection. That was an event from which both the past and the future 
derive a totally new signification. Though it is true that the end has 
come. . . . that the decisive battle has been won, total victory has yet 
to be achieved. Other combats have still to be fought and there are tasks 
which we have to do still, notably that of handing on to others what we 
ourselves have received. 

The doctrine of the continuity between the Old Testament and the 
New shows that in history there is place for types. God's interventions 
in history are linked by recurrences of types. For example, Noah and the 
Flood typify God’s mercy (2 Pt. 2:5 ff., cf. Rom. 5: 16). In the last resort 
the typology attaching to these interventions is rooted in the unity of 
God’s plan. Typology is a sense of the events of history rather than a 
sense of Scripture. 

The New Testament, too, can be interpreted typologically. Its typology, 
however, is essentially eschatological, because the events described in 
it look forward to the Second Coming of Christ. The same can be said of 
the Christian sacraments. They are premanent memorials of the Passion 
and Resurrection that link up the past with the present and the future ; 
what was done in the past is being done sacramentally hic et nunc and is 
destined to be consummated at the Parousia. 

As regards the relations existing between history ué sic and sacred 
history, St. Paul’s opinion can be partially gleaned from Acts 14: 147, 
17: 19 and Rom. | : 21-23. There is no doubt that the Apostle’s appraisal 
of contemporary civilisation is pessimistic. Withal the factors of civilis- 
ation belong to an ensemble that was not perverse originally. Hence it 
seems that the Christian view of history should embrace the whole of 
Creation, although it is primarily interested in the works of God accom- 
plished by preaching and the administration of the sacraments. Indeed 
the working out of a Christian theology of history is an obvious field in 
which the various Christian denominations could work in common. 


The elucidating of this difficult theme was entrusted to the well known 
Jesuit, Pére Jean Daniélou, Professor at the Institut Catholique, Paris. 
In introducing him Dr. Fisher of Canterbury spoke about the perfectible 
nature of human knowledge. Many of those present at the session thought 
that, by innuendo, his remarks applied to scriptural and theological 
studies also. By a happy coincidence Pére Daniélou’s paper contained 
a very dignified reply to Dr. Fisher’s remarks, 





II 
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II THE GOSPELS SEEN IN THE LIGHT OF THE DOCUMENTS 
DISCOVERED AT QUMRAN AND NAG HAMMADI 


A. The Scrolls from the Dead Sea : their Date and Purpose. 


The lecturer gripped the attention of his listeners from the start, for 
he began by challenging certain received opinions: the Scrolls date 
neither from the time of the Maccabees nor from that of Pompey, and 
the group for which they were written was not the Essences. 


The speaker himself dated the Scrolls from the time of the Jewish revolt 
against Rome ; they were written to encourage the insurgents. Here are the 
chief arguments on which these conclusions rest: 1) The group to which the 
Scrolls belong are engaged in a war with a foreign enemy called the Chittians. 
In Daniel the Chittians are the Romans. They can only be these in the Scrolls 
also, for they are described as following the Greeks ; the latter can only be 
the Seleucids, who lost their power in 56 B.C. Again the leaders of the Chittians 
are depicted as following one another in rapid succession ‘‘by the counsel of a 
wicked house.” The allusion is to 69 A.D., when there were no less than four 
emperors ; though not of the same house, they all bore the name of Caesar. 
In the war the Chittians were divided into two groups, namely, the Chittians 
of Asshur and the Chittians of Egypt. Apparently they were members of the 
same race. They would seem to have been the legions stationed in Antioch and 
Alexandria to which Vespasian and Titus were appointed as commanders 
about 66 A.D. Again the Chittians sacrificed to their standards. There is no 
trace of Roman troops ever doing such a thing before the capture of Jerusalem 
in the autumn of 70 A.D. Josephus expressly states that on that occasion the 
victorious soldiers set up their standards and sacrificed to them. 

(z) Of importance for the fixing of the date of the Scrolls are the weapons 
described in one of the books of the group (The War of the Sons of Light and 
the Sons of Darkness). According to Y. Yadin these were similar to the weapons 
of the Roman army. Among them was the curved dagger, the sica (notorious 
in Rome during the Cataline conspiracy). The sica, however, was not used as 
a military weapon in the early years of the Empire. It is significant that 
Josephus assigns the appearance of a party called the Sicarii (assassins who 
used the sica) to the year 50 A.D. The Zealots, too, used the same weapon in 
the campaign against pro-Roman sympathizers. Another significant detail is 
the fact that, in giving battle to their enemies, the party of the Scrolls were 
arrayed in the same way as Josephus arrayed his own levies in Galilee during 
the winter campaigns of 66 A.D. Josephus, too, mentions the use of trumpets 
for calling out pursuers and for calling off the pursued. The Scrolls describe 
several trumpets to be used in connection with battle. They are exactly 
the same as those used by the Jews in the war of 66-67 A.D. 

(3) In another book belonging to this party we find the following statement: 
And in the epoch of wrath, three hundred years and ninety years after he (i.e. God) 
had given them into the hand of Nabuchodonosor, king of Babylon, he visited 
them... . (The Zadokite Document, 1, 5ff.). On the assumption that 
Nabuchodonosor is a pseudonym for Alexander the Great, the epoch of God’s 


1 The lecturer was Professor G.R. Driver, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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visitation should be placed at about 66 A.D. (that is to say, 390 years after 
323 B.C.). In the years preceding 66 A.D. several members of the same 
Jewish family were executed for rebellion against Rome: Hezekiah in 47 B.C., 
his son, Judah, in 6 or 7 A.D. and his sons Jacob and Simon about 46 or 47 A.D. 
Of these Judah, aided by a certain Zadok, founded a new party that Josephus 
styles “ the fourth philosophy,”’ whose chief doctrine was intolerance of any 
authority save God’s.! In the summer of 66 A. D. Eleazar, son of the then 
high priest and captain of the temple guard, persuaded the people to refrain 
from offering the customary sacrifices for the Emperor, thereby raising the 
standard of revolt. Professor Driver suggested that this episode is the divine 
deliverance of the “‘ house of Judah,” to which the Scrolls refer. The rebellion 
had scarcely begun when Menahem, the surviving son of the Judah executed in 
6 or 7 A.D., came forth from his hiding-place in Masadah near the Dead Sea 
and appeared in the temple dressed in “ royal attire,’’ ostensibly to offer 
worship, but in reality to claim the leadership of the rebellion from Eleazar. 
The latter’s supporters, however, drove him out on to Ophel and savagely 
murdered him. Menahem’s second-in-command, Absalom, together with his 
followers, was captured, though his relative, another Eleazar, and other 
supporters managed to escape to Masadah. It is to be presumed that these 
personages belonged to the ‘“‘ house of Judah ”’ and “ the house of Absalom ”’ 
mentioned in the Scrolls in connection with this event. 

(4) Yet another detail deserves mention: the calendar followed by the 
group was dated from the moment that the waters of Noah (mé Néah) abated. 
Apart from being sacred symbols of the calendar, M (denotes the number 40 
and therefore recalls the duration of the flood) and N (signifies the number 
50 and evokes also the feast of Pentecost) are a cryptic abbreviation for 
Menahem, the name of the murdered leader. Actually a tablet has been found 
that bears the inscription M N. _ It could easily have belonged to one of 
Menal.em’s disciples. 


To conclude : the Commentary was written after the death of Jacob 
and Simon but before the death of Menahem ; the Habacuc scroll was 
written after 70 A.D.; the Thanksgiving psalms were likewise written 
after 70 A.D. As already mentioned, these were intended either to en- 
courage the insurgents or to sustain their flagging spirits. The War of 
the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness was written afterwards to incite 
others to face another revolt. 


B. The Gospels and the Scrolis.? 


The extraordinary interest that the general public continues to take in 
the Qumran scrolls is due to the desire to know if they throw light on 
the origins of Christianity. While the Scrolls are important for the 
study of the Jewish background of the Gospels, the more carefully they 
are scrutinized the less do the Gospels appear to be dependent on them. 
Disagreeing with the views expressed earlier in the session by Professor 
Driver, the lecturer maintained that the Scrolls are Jewish documents, 


1 This intolerance explains the absence of Esther from the collections of Scripture 
found at Qumran. 


? The lecturer was Professor M. Black of the University of St. Andrews. 
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which are possibly earlier, but certainly not later than our Gospels. The 
group for which they were written was a Jewish baptizing sect. This is 
to be inferred from the large baptistries which figure prominently at 
Qumran and it is confirmed by the Zadokite Document. From the first 
century to the third the Dead Sea was the haunt of Jewish and Christian 
baptizing sects. Throughout the whole of Palestine baptizing movements 
were widespread in the first century A.D. The Qumranites must certainly 
have represented one of these baptizing sects. 

The problem of the relations existing between the Gospels and the 
Scrolls can be expounded under four heads as follows : 


1. The religious ceremonies of Qumran and the Gospels: The Qumranites 
practised baptismal rites and a form of sacred meal. They observed certain 
feasts a'so, among them possibly the Passover. Their baptism was frequently 
repeated and it removed ritual uncleanness only. It is probable, too, that 
neophytes were baptized on being admitted to the sect ; the evidence support- 
ing such a practice, however, is very slender. As regards John the Baptist, it 
is likely that he emerged from a background similar to that of Qumran. 
Though his baptism was single and unrepeatable, it is derived from Qumran. 
At any rate Josephus assimilates his account of John’s baptism to Essene 
views on baptism. A case can be made also for the influence of Qumran on the 
development of certain usages of the primitive Church: baptisms were 
multiplied in heretical sects after the fall of Jerusalem ; the Roman ordinal 
of Hippolytus points to the survival of a ritual baptism, which was 
administered to the catechumens a few days before their admittance to full 
Christian baptism. In this connection it is interesting to note that Hebrews, 
which in the opinion of some expositors was addressed to Rome, forbids 
frequent baptism (6: 2). 

The Qumranites partook of a meal, before and after which bread and wine 
were blessed by a priest. The references in the Scrolls to the expected advent 
of the Messiahs of Aaron and Juda show that this meal had an eschatological 
signification. There is no need, however, to connect the Eucharist with the 
Qumranites or with any sectarian group. All Jewish meals had a religious 
meaning, but not all of them looked forward to the coming of the Messiah. 
Besides, sacred meals were not confined to Qumran but were prevalent in 
other Jewish groups, as is proved by the Testament of the XII Patriarchs 
and other writings. 


2. The legalism of Qumran: The legalism of the Qumran movement 
differentiates it sharply from the Gospels. Js 40: 3, a text used to connect John 
the Baptist with the sectarians, is seldom quoted in the context which it has 
in the Scrolls. There it inculcates a rabid cult of the Law that out-pharisees the 
Pharisees. For instance, the Scrolls have twenty eight regulations about the 
Sabbath, twenty three of which agree with the rabbinical traditions while 
some are in complete disagreement with the Mishnah. The Qumranites, 
too, indulged in exclusiveness and intolerant hatred for all outsiders. Fur- 
thermore, the Qumran parallels to certain sayings of the Sermon on the 
Mount concern high standards of conduct urged only within the sect. Finally, 
their interpretations of the Law constituted a secret gnosis to be guarded 
closely anc revealed only to members of the sect. There is no gainsaying that 
all of these traits are in contrast to what is taught in the Gospels. 
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3. The prophetic tendencies of Qumran : The sectarians held the prophetic 
movement in the highest esteem. The prophets Ezechiel and Deutero-Isaias 
(especially the Servant Songs) were highly favoured by them. The hymn which 
is found at the end of the Manual of Discipline show an extraordinary insight 
into the nature of man and his relation to God, which certainly transcends 
tendencies seen in other parts of their literature and is undoubtedly in the 
spirit of the Gospel. Another text belonging to the same Manual of 
Discipline (1 QS 8, 1ff). shows that a group within the community identified 
itself with the remnant of Isaias, the members of which ascribed a redemptive 
value to their own sufferings. 


4. Qumrdn eschatology : The eschatology of the sect envisaged a triumvirate 
of deliverers, all of whom were not necessarily expected at the same time : the 
Davidic prince of Ezechiel, the High Priest (or Messiah of Aaron) and the 
Prophet like Moses. The founder of the sect, namely, ‘ the Teacher of 
Righteousness’’, was very likely Onias III. Though he had not messianic 
claims, it is possible that his followers regarded him as a Second Moses. 
A text of one of the Scrolls requires the sectarians to have “ faith ’’ in him. 
Withal there is no implication that he accomplished a redemptive work 
comparable to that of Christ, even though some maintain that he was the 
author of the Thanksgiving psalms and that he refers to himself in them as 
the Servant of Deutero-Isaias. It is by no means certain that he was the 
author of these psalms. The “I,” which occurs in them, is but a special 
instance of the “I” occurring in the psalms of the Old Testament, namely 
the representative of faithful Israel. On the other hand the reminiscences of 
Is. 53: 12 that occur in the Qumran psalms constitute a most important 
parallel to the Gospels. 

A last remark : in using the Qumran materials allowances must always be 
made for tendencies (Richtungen) within the sect as well as for different stages 
of development. 


C. The Sayings of Jesus recently discovered at Nag Hammadi’. 


During 1946 about 48 Coptic codices were discovered at Nag Hammadi, 
a village situated about fifty kilometres north of Luxor, which may yet 
prove to be one of the most remarkable finds ever made in Egypt. One of 
these was published last year.2_ The others still await publication, though 
a provisional description has been given of them by Professor Puech. * 
Among them is an apocryphal work styled the Gospel of Thomas, a collec- 
tion of logia or sayings of Our Lord, the “beginning of which coincides 
exactly with the text of the very famous Oxyrhynchos Papyrus no. 
654."’¢ 


The Gospel of Thomas has been translated from an Aramaic original. It 
contains one hundred and fourteen sayings, i.e., short dialogues with the 


1 The lecturer was Professor G. Quispel of the University of Utrecht. 

2M. Malinine—H. C. Puech—G. Quispel, Evangelium Veritatis, Zurich, 1956. 

3H. C. Puech, Les nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute-Egypte (Coptic 
Studies in honour of Walter Ewing Crum, Boston, 1950, pp. 9I1ff.) pp. 117ff. 

‘F.L. Cross, A Newly Recovered Gnostic Papyrus. Three Studies by H. C. Puech, 
G.Quispel,W.C. van Unnik, London, 1955, p. 22 ; cf. Irish Theol. Quarterly, xxii (1955), 
pp. 150 ff. 
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disciples, parables etc. Half of these are of a syncretist type and may perhaps 
be derived from an apocryphal Gospel of the Egyptians. The rest are of the 
synoptic type, though they are not in complete agreement with the synoptic 
Gospels : for example, nos. 2 and 12 come from the lost Gespel of the Hebrews, 
while many are found in pseudo-Clementine sources. It would seem, therefore, 
that these sayings are of Jewish-Christian origin and may have been taken 
from a Jewish-Christian Gospel, perhaps the Inst Gospel of the Hebrews. 

Of far-reaching consequence is the fact that this uncanonical Jewish- 
Christian Gospel found its way into the different Diaiessera, all of which can 
be traced back to Tatian : for example, nos. 44 and 104 correspond to the 
readings of the Italian Diatessevon, no. 25 resembles the reading of the Persian 
Diatesseron etc. Briefly : forty variants of the Gospel of Thomas agree with 
the Diatessera against our Gospel tradition. The simplest explanation of this 
agreement would seem to be that both Tatian and the author of the Gospel of 
Thomas borrowed from a common Jewish-Christian source (the Gospel of the 
Hebrews ?). The discovery of these new fragments renders a revaluation 
of the Diatessera absolutely imperative. Actually the reading of the 
Persian Diatesseron confirms no. 47, restoring, incidentally, a Semitic 
parallelism—something to be expected in a Jewish-Christiar. source. Acc- 
ordingly, these fragments hold out the hope of recovering a textual tradition 
that is independent of the canonical Gospels. Another important consequence 
is that many of the sayings of the Gospel of Thomas agree with the variants of 
the Western text : Lk. 6: 45 = no. 45; Lk. 11: 40 = no. 89; Lk. 11: 52=no. 39 
etc. Once again it is not unlikely that this agreement is due to the use of a 
common source, namely the Gospel of Thomas. 


Though the Gospel of Thomas in its present form bears the obvious 
traces of revision by a gnosticising reviser, there are grounds to hold that 
not a few of the newly found sayings represent good tradition. Their 
wording, style and content warrant their having the same historical 
value as these contained in the canonical Gospels. Since they were trans- 
mitted presumably in a Palestinian medium, which was not influenced by 
the rest of Christendom, they may have preserved the words of Jesus in 
a form more primitive than that of the canonical Gospels. The message 
transmitted by the Gospel of Thomas, however, is essentially the same 
as that of the canonical Gospels. The agreement of both traditions gives 
the lie to those form-critics who hold that the canonical Gospels are the 
product of the anonymous consciousness of the primitive Church. The 
trustworthiness of the canonical Gospels is happily confirmed by the 
newly found fragments. 


Ill. THE SYNOPTISTS 
Biography and Christology in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Though the treatment of this subject was extremely sketchy—many 


generalities touched on cursorily by the lecturer ‘‘ belonged ’’ to the less 
technical type of lecture like that given by Dr. Ramsey—it was encourag- 


1 The lecturer was Professor A. Wikgren of the University of Chicago. 
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ing to hear a scholar trained in the methods of the School of Upsala 
express his conviction that the synoptic Gospels can be regarded as 
sources for the biography of Jesus. It was even more encouraging to 
learn from the same scholar that Christology, namely, the interpretation 
which the disciples made of the person and the work of Jesus, arose from 
the historical events of which he was the central figure. Many factors 
ensured that Christology should not be divorced from its historical origins. 
First of all there was the widely shared conviction in primitive Christianity 
that the faith formed a continuum with the events of the Old Testament. 
Secondly the remembrance of the historical Jesus was far too vivid to 
be contaminated with mythological imaginings. Thirdly the figure of 
John the Baptist constitutes a stumbling-block to any mythological 
interpretation of Jesus. The Gospels consistently show that Jesus was 
most closely related to the Baptist. And now the Qumran documents 
place both of them within a well-defined historical setting. To conclude : 
since Christology ultimately shows how Jesus came to be apprehended in 
terms of Jewish messianism, it must—unless it was spun out of thin air— 
have been intimately connected with the Jesus of history. 


IV. THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
A. The New Look on the Fourth Gospel. 


Since every ‘“‘ new look”’ implies some term of reference to an “ old 
look ’’, the “ new look” on the Fourth Gospel is framed in terms of the 
following five presuppositions of critical orthodoxy on which the “ old 
look” is based: 1. The fourth evangelist depends on sources that in- 
clude one or other of the Synoptists. 2. His own background is other than 
that which he purports to record. 3. He is to be regarded as a witness to 
the Christ of faith but not to the Jesus of history. 4. He represents the 
end-term of theological evolution at the end of the first century. 5. He 
is neither the apostle John nor an eyewitness. 


Now the “new look” challenges the foregoing propositions by asking 
further questions which some may be inclined to regard as naive and 
impertinent : 

1. The literary dependence of the Fourth Gospel on one or other of the 
Synoptists is quite unproven. More and more emphasis is being laid on the 
fact that the Johannine stream of tradition is independent of the Synoptists. 
Potentially it is as near the source as any of the other independent traditions. 
It may, therefore, offer good chances of historicity and deserves to be treated 
as seriously as any of the other sources. 

2. The evangelist’s background is on the spot. There is a growing readiness to 
recognize that those to whom he destined his Gospel belonged to the area of 
Southern Palestine. The Dead Sea scrolls contain a body of thought that 
points to a possible background for the distinctive traits of the Fourth Gospel. 


1 The lecturer was Dr. J. A. T. Robinson, Dean of Clare College, Cambridge. 
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These considerations do not rule out other backgrounds such as certain pre- 
gnostic circles. 

3. The witness that the evangelist bears to the Christ of faith includes the 
Jesus of history. He shows great concern for the flesh of Christ as a theological 
truth. Indeed there is a growing tendency to recognize that, at times, he is 
as near to the Jesus of history as the Synoptists themselves. There is no doubt 
that the Dead Sea scrolls will compel scholars to examine anew the historicity 
of John the Baptist and the whole Judaean ministry. The evangelist shows 


that he is well informed on the ministry of the Baptist and he pays great 
attention to names and places.! 


4. The evangelist’s theology is near to the primitive apostolic tradition. 
An example will illustrate this matter: primitive Apocalyptic preached a 
rather crude adventism, whereas the eschatology of Jesus was more in line 
with the ancient prophetic tradition. Now the Synoptists bear witness to 
a progressive apocalyptization of eschatology: certain elements which 
originally characterized Our Lord’s own personal crisis were detached from 
it and were transferred to the End. On the contrary in the Fourth Gospel 
the original’ eschatology is not broken. 

5. It is the combination of the first four presuppositions of the “‘ old !ook ”’ 
that makes the fifth presupposition necessary. As a result of the shift in the 
questions that are now being asked about them, the fifth presupposition is 
being challenged too. Scholars are showing greater interest in the evangelist’s 
tradition and school. They hold that the problem of the status and origin 
of this is really decisive, because the evangelist presents himself as an eye- 
witness. To whoever asks the question, ‘‘ Did the tradition of the Fourth 
Gospel come like a bolt from the blue ? ”’ the answer to be given is ‘‘ Yes! ”’ 


This was a most stimulating lecture, even though the lecturer himslf 
avowed at the beginning that he was not fully convinced but was nearly 
convinced of the existence of the “‘ new look.” 


B. The Purpose of St. John’s Gospel? 


On the basis of Jn. 20: 30-31 three constructions, at least, of the evan- 
gelist’s purpose have been built in modern times: 1. He wrote for newly 
converted Christians who were concerned about Eternal Life and were 
ready to accept Christianity provided it could be linked up with their 
former ideas. 2. He had in mind fully fledged Christians to whom he 
wished to impart deeper understanding of the faith, as well as to inculcate 
the conviction that the historic Jesus is the Christ of faith. 3. He aimed 
at refuting those Jews who rejected the Christian Messiah. Unfortunately 
these constructions are mutually exclusive. The text of Jn. 20: 30-31 
seems to have been the victim of much maltreatment, for in the last 
resort the evangelist only says that he wants his readers to believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, that isto say, the Anointed One, an expression whose 


_' This point was developed by Fr. Potter O. P. in a subsequent lecture entitled, 
Topology and Archeology in the Fourth Gospel. 
*The lecturer was Professor W. C. van Unnik of the University of Utrecht. 
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meaning can be fully grasped only by Jews. Hence he wrote his Gospel 
for Jews or Jewish-Christians. 


To begin with, of all the New Testament writers John alone uses the ex- 
clusively Jewish expression ‘“‘ Messiah ’’ (1: 31; 4: 25). Another proof that 
his sphere of interest is Jewish is furnished by the manner in which he reports 
the impact made by Jesus on his first followers: We have found the Messiah 
... the man whom Moses wrote about in the Law and about whom the Prophets 
wrote also (1 : 42, 45). John’s use of the expression ‘‘ The King of the Jews ” 
as an epithet for Jesus is another proof of his preoccupation with Jewish 
interests. His version of the trial before Pilate shows that it was Christ’s 
claim to be King that was primarily at stake. All the evangelists, it is true, 
mention that the title ‘‘ the King of the Jews ” was placarded on the Cross. 
But John alone mentions that the Jews suggested that the inscription should 
be worded differently. That indicates that the epithet “ The King of the 
Jews ” was pregnant with meaning for him. For Our Lord’s contemporaries, 
and to John’s, it must have been exceptionally expressive for, as the Jewish 
sources inform us, nationalistic and universalistic conceptions of this King 
were very widespread then. 

The miracle -of the loaves and fishes (depicted by John as a messianic sign) 
was the occasion of an outburst of nationalistic messianism which our Lord 
refused to countenance ; he refused that manner of becoming King. Another 
instance of messianic enthusiasm was Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. The event 
is recorded by all the evangelists. But John alone reminds us that, at the 
time, the disciples did not recognize its significance ; it was only when Jesus 
had been glorified that they remembered the things which had been written 
about him (12 : 16). 

John’s story of the meeting of the Great Council that was summoned de- 
signedly to secure Jesus’ condemnation contains details that are highly 
significant. Hoping to win them to his point of view, Caiaphas appealed to 
the members of the Council present as follows: You plainly do not grasp 
what is at stake herve. You do not realize that, for us, it would be advantageous if 
one man should die for the sake of the people instead of the whole nation being 
destroyed (11: 50). To Caiaphas’s statement John adds a remark of his own 
on the value of Jesus’ death: It was not on his own initiative that he said 
this, but, since he was High Priest that year, he was in fact inspired to say that 
Jesus was destined to die for the nation’s sake-—and, in fact, not for the nation 
only, but to bring together into one all God's childven scattered throughout the 
world (11; 51). For the Jews the task of bringing together into one family 
all the children of God scattered throughout the world was pre-eminently a 
messianic one. John sees it fullfilled in the death of Jesus. 

All these considerations seem to show that John wrote his Gospel for Jews. 
That is implied in the fact that he does not explain the title “‘ The Messiah,” 
since its meaning could be presumed to be known to them. The addressees of 
the Fourth Gospel, however, were not Palestinian Jews, for the evangelist 
not infrequently explains Hebrew names and Palestinian usages (e.g. 9: 22 
and 15: 18). His references and allusions to the “‘ scattered ones ”’ (11 : 51 and 


the background of chapter 10) show that he was deeply concerned about the 
Jews of the Diaspora. 
This Gospel could readily have originated in a synagogue of the Diaspora. 
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In point of fact the main topic treated by missionaries in the synagogues 
of the Diaspora was that Jesus was the Anointed One: and, of course, that 
identification implied that he was also King (Acts 17: 2-3, 7; 18: 3; cf. 7: 
22f.). That John’s readers were Greek-speaking Jews is suggested by the 
ttention that he pays to Philip (1 : 43-46, 48; 6:5, 7; 12:21, 22; 14: 8, 9). 
And the prominence that John gives to the Baptist may indicate that they 
lived in Asia Minor (Acts 19: 3ff). 


To many non-Catholics these views must have been quite “‘ unorthodox ”’. 
but the lecturer expounded them with great conviction. 


V. THE THEOLOGY OF THE SYNOPTISTS 
Literary forms and Contents of a Normal Eucharistia in the First Century, 


In Christian writings the Greek expressions evAoyelv, evyapiorteiv, 
t&opodoyeiv, k.t.A. conjure, up the idea of a gift, which, on being received, 
calls forth acknowledgement in its turn. These expressions are found in 
well-defined literary forms the origins of which can be traced back to 
ancient Jewish traditions. 


The Jews were conversant with a twofold benediction or berakah. The first 
kind, which was original and spontaneous, consisted of two literary elements, 
a) the benediction proper and b) the motive of the benediction. 

The latter intimated why God was praised on a particular occasion ; it was 
always an expression of admiration for one or other of the marvels wrought 
by God (the mirabilia Dei) in creation or in history ; the thought of gratitude 
was always subordinate and secondary. The second form of benediction was 
cultic. It included three basic elements, namely, a) the benediction proper, 
that is to say, a short stereotyped invocation of the divine omnipotence; 
b) the central element, namely the recalling of God’s achievements (anam- 
nesis mirvabilium Dei) ; the proper object of this element was not God’s trans- 
ient wonders but his permanent wondrous deeds as remembered by the com- 
munity itself such as the marvels displayed by God before the eyes of all in 
creation and the portents accomplished by him in favour of his chosen people; 
c) a refrain by way of inclusio, that is to say, a doxology closely connected 
with the anamnesis. It is, of course, important to remember that the bene- 
diction proper gave its name to the whole literary form. 


The berakah, which was exceedingly popular among the Jews in the time of 
Our Lord, is still very much alive in Judaism. As regards the use of this literary 
form, there is unbroken continuity between Jesus and the disciples on the 
one hand and between him and the older Jewish tradition on the other. The 
risk of interrupting it begins only when Gentile influence becomes dominant. 


The eucharistiae, which are preserved in the New Testament, copy the structure 
of the old berakak in that they have both the benediction proper and a motive 


' The speaker was Professor J. P. Audet, O.P., of the University of Montreal. 
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referring to the mirabilia Dei which are being accomplished in the present 
time. For example, Mit. 11 : 25ff. is a spontaneous benediction. The 
benediction proper contains th: nuance of praising the divine Name. The 
motive alludes to the mtvabilia Det which are being realized in the progressive 
proclamation of the Kingdom. Other eucharistiae are the miracles of the 
loaves and fishes. That is proved by the manner in which the evangelists 
report them (particularly their use of the expressions eUAoyeiv (Mk. 6: 41; 
Lk. 9: 16) and éuyapioteiv Mt. 15 : 36; Mk. 8: 6; Jn. 6: 11, 23). Though we 
do not know the terms actually used by our Lord, it is very likely that his 
anamnesis alluded to the wonders done by God in the Gospel. Another 
eucharistia took place at Emmaus. Luke stresses that on this occasion the 
disciples recognized Christ in ‘‘ the breaking of bread ’’ (LR. 24: 35, cf. 30), 
an expression which would seem to evoke chiefly the particular anamnesis 
used by our Lord on that occasion. Obviously it contained features already 
known to the two disciples in question which enabled them to identify Jesus. 
Our Lord's personal anamnesis would appear to have ordinarily a well-de- 
fined evangelical colouring. With regard to the eucharistia described in Mt. 
26: 26ff. (and parallels), we are certain that our Lord not only pronounced a 
benediction but also, conforming to the laws of this literary form, added a 
motive to it as well. It is true that we do not know the words of the initial 
benediction. As regards the second element, it is highly probable that the 
prescriptions concerning the bread and the cup were intimately connected 
with the anamnesis pronounced on this occasion This probability rests on 
the law which required that the anamnesis should mention the mivrabilia 
Dei. And, as we have already seen, the personal anamnesis of our Lord 
invariably included a reference to the many wonders that God was accomplish- 
ing in him. Accordingly the anamnests pronounced at the Last Supper was a 
last proclamation of the &vayyéAiov which emphasized the distinctive value 
of our Lord’s passion and resurrection. 


In the first centuries of Christianity the Christian Eucharist copies its 
Jewish prototype very faithfully. At the beginning of the third century 
the original elements of the berakah came to be dissociated. The benedic- 
tion proper eventually became an expression of thanksgiving. Psycho- 
logical motives of gratitude were substituted for the theological motives 
of admiration ; the beneficia Dei were given more prominence than the 
mirabilia Dei. 


VI. JOHANNINE THEOLOGY 


A. The Conception of the Church in the Fourth Gospel." 


No Catholic could possibly agree with the arguments developed by the 
lecturer, of which the following is a summary : 


In contradistinction to St. Paul, for whom the Church is primarily a place 
in which Christians share in the lordship of the Risen Christ, John regards the 


1 The lecturer was Professor E. Schweitzer of the University of Ztrich. 
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Church as the True Vine which keeps sending out fresh individual branches 
continually. In John’s conception there is but one gift, namely, the revelation 
of the Father in the Son. This gift has already been bestowed and whoever 
perceives this revelation is already saved. Salvation is a strictly personal 
matter. There is no Pentecost, no diversity of gifts or of offices, and, above all 
there is no hierarchical order. Truly enough the Twelve have not disappeared 
from the horizon of this Gospel, but they are of much less importance than the 
disciple whom Jesus loves. John’s Church has no battle to win. Indeed having 
already reached its goai, it has only to abide in Jesus. Not even in his Epistles 
does John modify his peculiar conception of the Church despite the fact that 


the unity of Christians was seriously challenged by false doctrine and ad- 
versaries. 


By way of comment: Such an outline of the Church is altogether un- 
acceptable. Unquestionably the Fourth Gospel gives much prominence 
to the personal relations that faith creates between individual believers 
and Christ, but it also gives conspicuous importance to the Church. This 
Church was born of the Holy Spirit on the evening of the first Easter. 
On it Christ has conferred the power of remitting sins (20: 19ff.). To it 
he has entrusted the universal mission of gathering into one family all 
worshippers in spirit and truth (4: 23ff.) and God’s scattered children 
(11: 52). As yet this task is anything but accomplished. The Church, 
too, is a hierarchical society which Peter is charged to rule (21: 15-17). 
On the first Easter morning, the disciple whom Jesus loved seems to re- 
cognize this primacy by yielding place to Peter (20: 5ff.).* 


B. Sharing in the Divine Life according to the Fourth Gospel.® 


Against the opinions of recent expositors, especially R. Bultmann, who 
holds that, for St. John, there is no supernatural life in the soul, the texts 
of the Fourth Gospel protest that Christians actually share in the very 
life of God. This teaching is the fulfilment of the prediction of Jeremias 
concerning the unfolding of the inner, spiritual effects of the Law in the 
hearts of believers. It does not suppress the traditional eschatological 
perspective, for St. John affirms that, though Christians really participate 
in God’s life hic et nunc, they do so only imperfectly. 


Far from being the figment of his own brain, John’s doctrine tallies with the 
teaching of the Synoptists themselves. Truly enough their fundamental 
doctrine deals with the Kingdom. But the Kingdom is not entirely eschatolo- 
gical in its scope. That is inculcated by the parables which show it to be a 
dynamic reality of the present time : God’s decisive intervention in the world 
is already producing its effects in the preaching and miracles of Jesus. The 
idea that Christians have access here below to the divine life is certainly not 
foreign to texts such as Mt. 18: 3; Mk. 9: 43; 10: 17. Finally, the saying 
which is preserved in Mt#. 11: 25ff. and Lk. to: 21ff. contains doctrinal 


1D. Mollat, L’évangile et les épitres de saint Jean (La Sainte Bible de Jérusalem), 
Paris, 1953, pp. 23ff. 


* The lecturer was Professor A. Feuillet of the Institut Catholique, Paris. 
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elements that come very close to the mystical teaching of St. John. This 
saying, far from being inspired by Hellenic mysticism, depends on Daniel 
7: 14, Proverbs 8: 1-36 and Ben Sirah 24: 19-22. ! 

On that account its deeper meaning can be expounded as follows: 1. As 
Wisdom enunciates her attributes in order to attract pupils, so Jesus recites 
his own attributes in order to stimulate his disciples to follow him. Our Lord’s 
promise to give rest (&vérravois) to those who attach themselves to his person 
corresponds to the promise of Life contained in the Fourth Gospel. 2. As, 
in the sapiential books, Wisdom renders present the good things promised 
by the prophets for the eschatological era, so, in the saying recorded by 
Matthew and Luke, Jesus renders present the good things which the ancient 
Scriptures assigned to eschatological times. This deeper meaning of the saying 
is consonant with John’s great discourses, all of which are based on the dis- 
courses of the sapiential books. The chief purpose of the latter is to show that 
Jesus ‘‘ actualizes ’’ what they enunciate. 


It was unfortunate that, for lack of time, the lecturer was unable to read 
his paper in full. The portions of it that were actually spoken at the 
session were more occupied with the theology of the Synoptists than with 
St. John’s. 


CONCLUSION 


From the papers summarized above one can glean that the trend of 
opinion which prevailed at the Oxford Congress was far removed from 
the destructive criticism that held sway fifty years ago. It is important 
to bear in mind again that the majority of these papers were read at the 
main sessions by non-Catholics—English, Dutch and Scandinavian—who 
rank among the ablest representatives of contemporary scholarship. 
Similar views were echoed in the other sessions of the Congress. When, 
in a few instances, disparaging remarks were made about the Gospels, 
dissenting voices were instantly raised in protest. To judge from the 
temper of the congressists, the vast majority of whom were non-Catholics, 
the influence of R. Bultmann is very much on the wane, while that of 
C.H. Dodd, V. Taylor and O. Cullmann continues to grow. Of Catholic 
scholars Pére Lagrange and Monseigneur Cerfaux were given honourable 
mention. 


The Oxford Congress showed that form criticism continues to fascinate 
students of the Gospels. Withal many speakers expressed the opinion 
that its results should be continually controlled by the older and exacting 
method of literary criticism. 


Form criticism has managed to recruit some enthusiastic adherents among 
Catholics.? Of late, however, they have been paying more attention to 
what is styled Redaktionsgeschichte, namely the critical appraisal of the 
theological outlook of the evangelists themselves as reflected in the Gospels 


1 See, however, L. Cerfaux, Les sources scriptuvaires de Mt. XI, 25-30. 
Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, 31 (1955), pp. 331ff. 
2 T. Soiron, E. Schick, K.H. Schelkle, etc. 
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and of the redactional work done by them. A distinguished representative 
of this tendency, Professor A. Descamps of Louvain, read a very stim- 
ulating paper at the Congress.! 


It would be desirable that Catholic exegetes, who apply the methods 
of form criticism to the study of the Gospels, take pains in future to show 
how exactly their conclusions harmonize with the inerrancy of Scripture. 
Considered from the purely critical point of view, form criticism on 
occasion is anything but free from subjectivism ; to discover interruptions 
and displacements in the Gospels and to assign the various themes to 
different historical contexts is more frequently a matter of aesthetic 
flair and finesse than of objective reasoning. And-—in the instance of 
many non-Catholics—there is the recurrent temptation to ascribe situ- 
ations to the creative genius of the primitive Church. Not infrequently 
even Catholics reach the conclusion that the definitive redaction has 
altered the primitive tradition. This is the aspect that puzzles one most 
and causes not a little anxiety : how can these changes in the tradition be 
reconciled with the inerrancy of Scriptures ? 


It may well be that uneasiness like this is groundless and that a more 
adequate grasp of the nature of the literary forms used in the Gospels 
would provide a satisfactory solution. Is it out of place to plead that a 
thorough study of these forms, that would satisfy theologians as well 
as exegetes, be undertaken without delay? It is significant that the 
Catholic Biblical Association of America devoted its 1957 Meeting to a 
“clarification and specification ’’ of Catholic teaching on inspiration and 
inerrancy, in the light of the progress achieved in biblical sciences during 
the past few decades. Perhaps the published reports of that Meeting may 
throw light on the degree of historical exactitude which the evangelists 
intended to attach to their statements. 


As matters stand, difficulties arising from the apparent clash between 
the conclusions of form criticism and scriptural inerrancy can be solved 
tentatively as follows: 1° A literary form which was much in use during 
the apostolic age may easily have been used by Our Lord himself; 
forms such as the kerygma, the parainesis and catechetical instruction 
could have had as suitable a “‘ situation in life ” in Our Lord’s own preach- 
ing as in the activities of the primitive Church. 2° If perchance in the 
texts of the Gospels nuances are found, which reflect the faith of the prim- 
itive Church rather than the original meaning that the apostles attached 
to the words and deeds of Jesus while they were with him in Galilee and 
Judaea, a theological explanation is always at hand: the nuances in 
question are but the sensus plenior of the primitive data themselves, 
the additional deeper meaning contained in it from the beginning which 
was unfolded gradually under the action of the Holy Spirit. Of course it 
is imperative to show that the deeper meaning and the primitive data are 
homogeneous. Nor should the sensus plenior be admitted without strong 


1 Essai d’interprétation de Matt. 5: 17-48 d la lumiéve de la Formgeschichte. 
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supporting arguments.' Were Catholic form critics to pay express atten- 
tion to these matters, their conclusions would have better chances of 
winning the conviction of their brethren. 


At Oxford scholarship was attended by prayer and devotional study. If 
these accompany the future labours of the congressists, there can be 
no doubt that the Holy Spirit will lead them gently and gradually to a 
fuller knowledge of the Truth. 


ALEXANDER KERRIGAN, O.F.M. 


1J. Coppens, L’inspiration et Vimerrance bibliques, Ephemerides theologicae 
Lovanienses, 33 (1957), pp. 36ff., especially pp. 47ff. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD. PAPAL DOCUMENTS FROM Pius x To Pius 
xu. Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. Veuillot. Translated by Rev. John A. 
O’Flynn, L. S. S., in collaboration with Rev. P. Birch, D. Ph. 
and V. Rev. G. Canon Mitchell, D.D. M. H. Gill & Son, 
Dublin, 1957. Price 35/-. 


The documents assembled by Mgr. Veuillot include every significant 
pronouncement on the priesthood made by the present Holy Father 
and his three immediate predecessors. They are preceded by the Letter 
of Leo XIII to the French clergy (1899). Th» introduction by Mgr. 
Montini has a value of its own. While the selected documents deal for 
the most part with the spiritual formation of the priest, the canons and 
instructions bearing on his professional work are also given. This means 
that we have in one volume —the original edition contained two —the mind 
of the Church on the sacerdotal character, with special emphasis on the 
formation required to face up to the problems of our own age. The 
present translation reads smoothly, and we are all under a deep debt of 
gratitude to those who have opened to us the way to such a rich store of 
direction for our priestly work. There should be a copy of it in every 
presbytery, and the initial investment will bring a dividend that will never 
depreciate. 

Readers of Mgr. Hughes’ studies on the Reformation will recall how he 
points to the lack of provision of adequate training for aspirants to the 
ecclesiastical state, as a prime cause of the evil of the times. Though the 
dignity of the priesthood was given formal recognition, it was often 
obscured through too much value being placed on distinction of office. 
While the Council of Trent restored the perspective by its minute 
regulation of priestly obligations and conduct, the popes of the last fifty 
years have shown a special solicitude for raising the standard and have 
given particular directions covering every phase of pastoral work. Their 
exhortations have a warmth that gives such encyclicals as Haerent 
Animo of Pius X a different tone from the more formal expositions of 
doctrine. The Pope appeals as a father to those on whom rests the 
immediate obligation of making their apostolate effective. We find in 
modern authoritative expositions of the priestly life a deeper consciousness 
of the unity that binds the Sovereign Pontiff, the bishops and the priests 
in a common apostolate. Without holiness, zeal and knowledge in the 
priesthood, no headway can be made against the entrenched forces of evil. 
The Head of the Church appeals for our collaboration, sympathizes with 
our shortcomings and methodically surveys the means by which we can 
overcome them. 

While these directives and exhortations apply to all invested with the 
dignity of the priesthood, they respond to a particular need of the secular 
clergy. Religious life can be regulated more minutely through the rule, 
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fashioned as it is for those whose life is susceptible of greater uniformity 
than that of the secular priest. For him the canons, whether general or 
local, supply the place of the rule. But there is need of a bridge between 
the frigidity of law and the spirit of piety which should inspire clerical 
action. The exhortations of the popes as to the spirit in which our duties 
shouid be carried out bridge this gap, and no one can read them without 
gaining a deeper insight into the sublime dignity to which he has been 
raised. A generation of priests nourished on such doctrine would multiply 
the apostolical potential of the Church. It is for this reason that priests 
are urged to read and reread the work under review and to keep it always 
at hand. The whole English speaking world owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the publishers and to the translators for giving them a manual of 
priestly life and conduct that is of the highest authority and that speaks 
to both the mind and heart. 


P. McKEvItt 


Dynamics OF WorLD History. Christopher Dawson. Edited by John 
J. Molloy. London, Sheed and Ward. Pp. xi+489. Price 25/-. 

The compilation of a selection of the works of an author with a view to 
giving a synoptic presentation of his teaching is a tribute rarely given to 
one still living and active. It is one singularly deserved by Christopher 
Dawson who has attained particular pre-eminence in sociology and meta- 
history. There are few living scholars who combine such an unusual 
range of knowledge with the capacity to articulate it in a system giving 
meaning to the multiple details. When he compliments Gibbon on “ the 
supreme architectonic power with which he disposes of his vast material 
and creates out of the shapeless mass an ordered and intelligible whole,” 
he gives a characterization which may be fittingly applied to his own 
achievement. When The Age of the Gods appeared it received universal 
recognition from the experts in pre-history, but similar tributes awaited 
him when he showed exceptional acquaintance with the Greek Fathers, 
St. Augustine, Cardinal Newman, and the Dark Ages. Although inost of 
Dawson’s writings will be familiar to students of sociology and history, 
they will be grateful to Mr. Molloy for his logical arrangement of the 
corpus doctrinae and for his useful summing up of the master’s teaching. 
Besides, some of the very important contributions are buried in scattered 
reviews, and it is an advantage to have them in more accessible form. 
Excerpts from personal letters to the editor also help as they give a mise 
au point to many of the problems raised. 

To Christians one of the most valuable of Dawson’s contributions is his 
demonstration that at every level of social development religion has been 
an essential constitutive factor. This argument, abundantly supported by 
evidence, runs through practically all his researches. As it is well known 
to his readers, it may be passed over here. Of nearly equal importance is 
the precision which he introduced into terms like culture and civilization, 
an exactitude in sharp contrast with the less definite use of such terms by 
more imaginative writers such as Spengler or Toynbee, Their creations 
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have all the attractiveness of an epic poem, but also much of the exagger- 
ation of that type of literature. Yet Dawson gives them full credit for 
their attempt to introduce unity into the historical process, though he 
thinks their effort premature. The details have not been sufficiently 
studied to allow us make a comprehensive picture. This comes out in the 
disagreement as to what causes effectively contribute to human progress. 
Hegel’s intellectual structure assigned too minor a role to material 
conditions, while Marx, and even le Play, erred in the opposite direction. 
Dawson made way for all the factors and so laid the foundations for a 
more catholic synthesis. This is a particularly valuable piece of work, 
now that the credentials of individual civilizations are being adversely 
examined and the world is faced with a momentous choice. The particular 
situation may be paralleled from past history, but its tragic quality is 
heightened by the incalculable power of destruction wielded by the men 
of the atomic age. 

This whole method of approach has been challenged by the academic 
historians, but it can hardly be denied that their range cannot compass 
the generalized view of the growth of society towards which the mind 
naturally reaches. There must be a marriage between history and the 
social sciences, so recently organized and so incompletely classified. 
Mr. Dawson lays down the lines along which history, sociology and social 


anthropology can be integrated. Their combined contribution should 


afford us a more scientific insight into social development. It would be 
a pity if this collaboration were to be hindered by a narrow academic 
touchiness, resentful of any encroachment on one’s own speciality. This 
would have little effect on the forward march of the new line of enquiry, so 


long as the advance is headed by scholars of the calibre of Christopher 
Dawson. 


P. MacKEvitt 


Sanctr CoLUMBANI OPERA. Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, Volume II. 
Edited by G. S. M. Walker. The Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 1957. Pp. xciv, 247. Price 42/-. 


St. Columbanus by any standard was one of the most impressive 
figures of his age, and no Irishman had a greater influence on the 
development of civilization in Western Europe in the Middle Ages. He 
was first of all a monk, and he ranks with the great names in the history 
of Western monasticism, but his influence was not confined to the cloister. 
In fact he brought to the continent a type of monasticism of which it had 
up to then had little experience, one which combined an active apostolate 
with the pursuit of a high ideal of personal asceticism and _ holiness. 
His stature both as an active missionary and as a promotor of the 
monastic life emerges clearly from the records of the time. His influence 
is to be measured, not so much by the number of monasteries founded by 
him and his associates, as by the transformation which these institutions 
effected in the religious and cultural life ef the people. 
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He was a man of strong and independent mind, well able to express 
himself in language that lacked nothing either in clarity or in vigour. 
It was almost inevitable that such a man should have spent a good part 
of his life in one quarrel or another. He was both humble and fearless, 
and so he could feel obliged on occasions to address words of correction 
to both kings and popes. He was a theologian, a scholar and a poet. 
A man of literary training and tastes, he was well read in the Christian 
Fathers ard in the Latin classics. He has himself left us writings which 
reveal a literary talent far above the average for his day. These, however, 
are of much more than literary interest. Both the man and his achievement 
stand revealed in them and they remain a precious record of Ireland's 
contributions to European culture. 

We owe the present beautiful edition of the writings of St. Columbanus 
to the labours of a Scottish scholar and the enterprise of the Dublin 
Institute for Advanced Studies. In a competent and _ well-written 
introduction the editor deals with the career of St. Columbanus, from his 
Irish background to his continental activities. Without touching the 
involved question of Columbanian chronology, he follows the generally 
accepted view which puts the saint’s arrival in Burgundy in 590-- a view 
which has again been challenged in recent times by Father O’Carroll, 
who would put it some twenty years earlier. There is a literary 
introduction which gives an account of the manuscript tradition and 
the critical editions of the different works with a discussion of their 
general character and contents. The actual text is printed with the 
Latin and an English translation on opposite pages. Some of these writings 
will, no doubt, be of interest only to the specialist, but there is a great deal 
to attract the general reader. That is particularly true of the Epistles, 
and more especially of those addressed to the Pope which make absorbing 
reading. While the translation may strike one as rather too literal in 
some places, there is no doubt that it does on the whole succeed in 
reflecting the rugged honesty and outspoken fearlessness that are so 
marked in the onginal. The classified indexes at the end of the volume 
add considerably to the value of this scholarly production. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


SAINTE FARE ET FAREMOUTIERS. Treize Siécles de Vie Monastique. 
Abbaye de Faremoutiers (D.-et-M.). Pp. viii, 160. Price 
600 francs. 

The thirteen centuries of monastic life referred to in the sub-title of 
this book bring us right back to St. Columbanus and his times. As little 
more than a child St. Fara or Burgundofara had been blessed by Colum- 
banus while he was enjoying the hospitality of her father Cagneric on his 
way back from Nantes after his expulsion from Luxeuil in 610. Under the 
guidance of Eustasius, the successor of Columbanus at Luxeuil, she 
founded the great monastery, called Faremoutiers after her, which she 
governed for forty years by the rule of St. Columbanus. Her monastery 
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continued in the Columbanian tradition and was one of its main centres 
until it too eventually came under Benedictine influence. 

The present volume is intended to honour the thirteenth centenary of 
the death of St. Fara which occurred last year. It consists of a series of 
articles on the history of the monastery and its significance in the religious 
life of France, from its foundation to the present day, all by men who are 
authorities on their respective periods. It has a preface by Professor 
Gabriel Le Bras, the distinguished authority on the history of medieval 
institutions. The opening article, Sainte Fare et les origin-s is by Father 
James O’Carroll, an Irish priest ministering in France aiid a recognized 
authority on St. Columbanus and his age. His article and the one following 
it, Faremoutiers au moyen age, in which Dom André Galli traces the 
subsequent history of the monastery during that period, and the gradual 
substitution of the rule of St. Benedict for that of St. Columbanus, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of monasticism in Western Europe. 
There is a great deal in these two articles that will be of interest to 
Irish readers. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


BEDAE VENERABILIS OPERA. Pars III : Opera Homiletica, Ed. D. Hurst ; 
Pars IV: Opera Rhythmica, Ed. J. Fraipont. Corpus Christ- 
ianorum. Series Latina, CXXII. Turnhout: Brepols, 19565. 

The publication by the monks of St. Peter’s, Steenbrugghe, Belgium, of 
the encyclopaedic new patristic collection Corpus Christianorum goes 
ahead steadily, if not quite as expeditiously as originally forecast. The 
present volume, number 122 in the Latin series, contains Parts Three and 

Four of the writings of St. Bede. Part Three comprises, equally divided 

between two books, the fifty genuine homilies of the one hundred and 

fifty-nine formerly attributed to Bede. D. Hurst, the editor of this part, 
continuing the earlier work of Mabillon and Morin, provides a new critical 
edition of the text, together with a very brief introduction, two indices 
and a comparative table of Gospel citations. These homilies on the gospels 

were composed some time between 720 A.D. and the Saint’s death in 735. 

They are later than the Commentaries on Mark and Luke, and show a 

far greater independence of such earlier commentators as Augustine, 

Jerome, Ambrose and Gregory, to whose thoughts and, very often, exact 

words Bede is so heavily indebted in the Commentaries. Intended primarily 

for the monks of Bede’s monastery at Jarrow, the purpose of the homilies 
was to edify and inspire rather than to provide elementary instruction. 

Hence the Saint freely resorts to allegorical interpretation and to a great 

extent dispenses with exact literal explanation of the text. For the 

student of Bede’s thought these homilies are of great value, since through 
them is distilled the accumulated learning and wisdom of a whole life- 
time of study of the great ecclesiastical writers that preceded him. 

In Part IV J. Fraipont presents a revised text of fifteen hymns formerly 
published by G. Dreves at Leipzig in 1907, and originally forming part of 
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Bede’s lost Liber Hymnorum. He adds two metrical prayers, formerly 
edited by W. Meyer, the poem De Die Judicit, and the doubtfully 
authentic Psalterium Parvum, an anthology of psalm verses in praise of 
God. In his introduction the editor brings forward substantial reasons for 
the view that the Psalterium is indeed the work of Bede. 

In accordance with the general policy of the editors of CC of linking the 
pagination of their texts with that of at least one important earlier 
edition, the present volume has cross-references throughout to the Migne 
edition of Bede’s works. 

For all who have been following with interest and expectation the 
fortunes of the great project of the Belgian Benedictine monastery, the 
present volume is yet another proof of how very much worthwhile are the 
immense labours involved in the enterprise. For the organizers of the 
project it is yet another milestone on the way, and a further source of 
encouragement for the future. 


K. McNAMARA 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN PuiLosopHy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. 
Sheed and Ward, London and New York, 1957. Pp. 150. 
Price 10/6. 

Some contemporary Scholastic philosophers tend to look on modern 
philosophy as a regrettable episode in the history of thought. They appear 
to think that the only philosophy consists in taking up the thought of 
Plato and Aristotle as synthesized in St. Thomas and developing the 
latent riches contained therein. This is to dismiss as negligible all that has 
happened since Descartes, to regard the questions raised by him and his 
successors as unreal. But if the way in which these questions were framed 
was often misleading and the answers given to them inept, the questions 
themselves were legitimate, even inevitable. It is certainly lawful to ask 
what, if any, are the primary data of experience and how, if at all, we get 
beyond them in a genuine knowledge of the nature of things. Many now 
think that there are insuperable obstacles in the way of such knowledge. 
In this book the author shows that the problems are not as formidable as 
they first appear and that a genuine metaphysics is not beyond the 
powers of the human mind. 

Crucial Problems in Philosophy is a collection of essays divided into 
three sections. In the first, Fr. Hawkins examines pertinent theses in the 
philosophies of Descartes, the British Empiricists and Kant ; in the second, 
he discusses the more modern phenomena of contemporary British 
empiricism, linguistic analysis, logical positivism, existentialism and 
marxism. In an objective appraisal he points out the merits of each 
approach and shows how it fails to take account of all the elements of the 
problem. The last section is more constructive and indicates the way in 
which one may escape from the present impasse. 

Descartes set the stage for modern philosophy when he initiated the 
project of a systematic theory of knowledge. He asked what are the 
primary data of experience and what can be deduced from them. 
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Philosophers have been answering these questions ever since. Their 
answers vary on many points, but they agree in denying the possibility 
of genuine metaphysical knowledge. This is true of Hume and Kant ; 
it is true also of their representatives in modern times. For Russell, 
Moore and Wittgenstein live in a Humean world, and Heidegger and 
Jaspers cannot free themselves from the shackles of the Kantian 
presuppositions. 

An adequate philosophy should analyse clearly and precisely the central 
and more general features of experience. This is what so many modern 
philosophers have failed to do. It is easy, for example, to see that Hume’s 
universe is not identical with the real world in which we live, and that on 
his principles it would be quite impossible to experience and know what in 
fact we do experience and know. The same is true of Descartes Kant and 
their more modern disciples. This is because they have taken an unduly 
restricted view of the contents of experience and of the power of thought. 
For if in our analysis of experience we start with the self it is clear that we 
must start not with the disembodied consciousness of Descartes or the 
sense data of Hume, but with a self possessing a body affected with 
sensations, an active self making itself what it is to be, and engaged in 
reciprocal striving with other selves and with the physical world. More- 
over, the awareness possessed by that self is not epiphenomenal ; it is 
something which experiences itself as an original and irreducible energy, 
not simply accepting certain elements but laying hold of and assimilating 
the real as far as it can. That power of thought is not, as Kant said, 
confined to the enunciation of tautologies, but is capable of fruitful 
inference. It is not limited to sense data, for it can find in them the 
notion of being which is applicable beyond the spatio-temporal world of 
experience. In other words it is capable of metaphysical thinking. 

Much of what the author says here he has said already in his other 
works, particularly in his The Criticism of Experience and in his Being 
and Becoming. That, however, in no way detracts from the merits of this 
book, for it is illuminating to see the problems placed in their historical 
perspective and related to the modern revival of scholasticism. We find 
too the same clarity of expression, the same sane approach, which is so 
refreshing when so much philosophizing is so divorced from ordinary 
thinking. 


T. CROWLEY 


PHILOSOPHICAL PsycHoLtocy. J. F. Donceel, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1957. Pp. 363. Price 21/- 


The term “ philosophical psychology ” brings to mind a subject primar- 
ily concerned with the ultimate explanation of human activity, with the 
soul, its faculties, its spiritual powers of knowing and desiring, its mode 
of union with the body and all the controverted topics which have grown 
around these questions since the days of Aristotle. It is a subject which 
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leaves to the science of psychology the more detailed examination of 
human operations made possible by modern techniques, just as phil- 
osophical cosmology hands over to the physical sciences the positive study 
of phenomena. The two branches of psychology are however more closely 
related, more continuous than physics and cosmology. It is difficult to 
approach the study of man without some preconception of what man is ; 
for that reason there is something to be said for the combination of 
both types of knowledge in Father Donceel’s book. 

This work follows the usual lines of a textbook in scholastic psychology. 
But side by side with the philosophical explanation of man’s sensory and 
intellectual life we are given the results of modern experimental research. 
There is for example the positive study of animal and human intelligence, 
human perception and emotion, as well as a long section on human per- 
sonality in which the author includes the study of character, temperament 
and depth-psychology. The very clear exposition of these topics should 
prove an admirable introduction to some departments of modern psycho!- 
ogy, and the juxtaposition of the philosophical and the scientific brings 
out the distinction between these two modes of explanation, a distinction 
not easily grasped by the beginner. 

The philosophical treatment is frankly Thomist, and here the author 
favours the views of Marechal on a number of points. But that treatment 
is not as extensive as one might desire. Some questions, e.g. the will, 
are dealt with in a fairly adequate fashion ; the same cannot be said of all. 
The chapter devoted to the human soul is extremely slight ; its status 
as substantial form, its spirituality, simplicity, immortality and origin, 
take up less than ten pages. The same is true of the chapter on human 
personality. With these reservations it can be recommended as an ex- 
cellent introduction to psychology, and admirably suited to the general 
reader who is not enamoured of philosophical minutiae. 

T. CROWLEY 


SPECULATION IN PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. Richard Kroner. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London, New York, Toronto, 1957. Pp. 276. 
Price 16/-. 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy purports to be the first of three 
books dealing with the history of European philosophy. The others, yet 
to appear, will deal respectively with medieval and modern philosophy. 
The basis of this customary division of the history of philosophy is found 
by the author in the relations which existed between philosophical 
systems and revelation. The Greeks speculated without reference to 
revelation. Medieval philosophy, says the author, was subject to revela- 
tion. Modern philosophy, while it is aware of revelation, is in the act of 
emancipating itself from it ; that emancipation is not yet complete, so 
that the tension between — peculation and revelation is the basic character- 
istic of modern philosophical thought. He thinks that the best solution of 
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this central problem is to be found in the Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
because ‘‘ Kant saw more clearly than any other thinker before him that 
the limitation of reason for the sake of faith was the primary and central 
task of European philosophy.” 

There is then in this work a frank avowal of the Kantian outlook. 
That cannot but influence all subsequent discussion. For what, in this 
view, can be understood by revelation ? Revelation, we are told, does not 
tell us anything about the divine nature. ‘‘ God does not incline himself to 
man to inform him about his nature. God turns to man to command, to 
advise, to warn, to guide, to punish, to reward, to console, to support, 
and finally, to forgive and redeem him.” On the other hand, our theoretical 
knowledge is necessarily restricted to finite things and concepts ; only 
such can be investigated and known in a scientific, objective and imper- 
sonal way. God cannot be known objectively ; like man he is himself a 
subject. God is infinite and therefore beyond the ever finite categories 
of human thought. That is to say revelation and speculation are entirely 
different in form and content. How then can they be compared ? This is 
not easy to see on the author’s presuppositions. But he does remark that 
although God cannot be known yet he stands for the ultimate truth which 
speculation tries to grasp in its own right. 

This theoretical obscurity does not however vitiate fundamentally 
the author’s treatment of Greek philosophy. He sees in it, as others 
have seen before, the attempt of the Greek mind to rid itself of the tradi- 
tional religion, to replace the mythological account of reality by the ex- 
planations of a rational science. Why it should have occured at all can 
never be fully explained ; it can only be attributed in a general way to 
some fundamental trait in the Greek mind, its creative imagination and 
power of contemplation. But although Thales initiated something entirely 
new in the history of thought, there was still some continuity between the 
new speculation and the old religion. The bond between them, says the 
author, was the Greek worship of beauty. When the gods were super- 
seded by the cosmos, the Greeks were merely worshipping the old deities 
in a new guise. For the Greeks worshipped beauty more than they wor- 
shipped the gods ; and the cosmos, understood as the union of all that man 
can think of, appreciate, admire, love and revere, was superior to and had 
more aesthetic appeal than the gods. Speculation sought for what held 
that cosmos together ; it looked for the arche which would express the 
essence and unity of ail. 

The superseding of the old gods by the new speculation prepared the 
way for the advent of the Gospei. Polytheism gave way to pantheism and 
it in turn was replaced by a form of monotheism in the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle. This was as far as the resources of the Greek mind 
could reach. The ancient gods were deposed by the remote Aristotelian 
god of philosophy who had no concern for human affairs and human 
destiny. After Aristotle there was a relapse into pantheism with the Stoics 
and into atheism with the Epicureans. Aristotle had gone as far as un- 
aided reason could go. As Gilson remarks, there was no further advance 
to be made in natural theology until Greek philosophy was allied with 
revelation in the building up of a Christian philosophy. 

Allowing always for its Kantian viewpoint, this is an excellent study 
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of Greek philosophy which has the advantage of not being merely descrip- 
tive, for it is unified around a central theme. In developing that theme, 
the author often departs from the usual interpretation of some of the philo- 
sophers concerned ; thus he seems to read into the thought of Heraclitus 
and Parmenides what some modern philosophers would like to find there. 
But since the extant work of these men is fragmentary, it is perhaps in- 
evitable that their interpretation should be personal. 


T. CROWLEY 


WorDs AND ImMaGEs. By E.L. Mascall. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, 1957. Pp. xi, 132. Price 12/6. 


Theologians have long been accustomed to dealing with atheists who 
deny that there is a God and with agnostics who deny that we can know 
whether there is a God or not, but in the last thirty years they have 
had to meet a new adversary in the shape of logical positivism. Nowadays 
they have to meet not only the accusation that their statements are untrue, 
but also the accusation that they are meaningless. Professor Ayer is one 
of the most outstanding of the English-speaking logical positivists, and 
probably one of the most hostile to religion. But in Dr. Mascall’s Words 
and Images we find a devastating criticism of Ayer’s position and a 
convincing defence of metaphysics. It is not mere external criticism. 
Ayer is tackled on his own ground and beaten with his own weapons. The 
author points out that the doctrine of the absolute distinction between 
truths of logic and statements of empirical fact is fundamental to Ayer’s 
philosophy, and Ayer’s criticism of other systems is that they violate 
this doctrine. But Dr. Mascall clearly shows that Ayer treats the famous 
“ verification principle ’’ at one moment as a definition, at another as a 
truth of logic and at another as an empirically verified generalization. 
Besides, Ayer maintains that the criterion of meaningfulness is verifiability 
“ by experience,”’ but he quite arbitrarily limits this to sense experience. 
But Dr. Mascall shows that the fundamental criterion of meaningfulness is 
not sense-verifiability, but intelligibility, and then goes on to give a 
sound defence of dogmatic and mystical theology. The main difficulty with 
logical positivists is that they seem to have a totally inadequate notion 
of the way that theologians think and the things they say, and the author 
provides ample justification for this in the course of his book. 

He does not limit himself to a critique of the logical positivist 
objections to theology, but touches on a number of fundamental problems: 
the relations between sense and intellect, symbolism and belief, intellect 
and reason, between speech and thought. To all of these questions he 
brings the rare gift of sound metaphysical thinking combined with clarity 
of expression, hghtened with touches of humour. 

Dr. Mascall brings out the very important fact, ignored by most modern 
philosophers, that the intellect not merely infers, but apprehends, and 
what it grasps is reality. On page 34 he seems to confuse the sensible 
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particular, the sense-object, with the sensible species, but perhaps this 
is just a loose manner of speaking rather than a misunderstanding of the 
scholastic doctrine. He shows that we have intellectual knowledge 
through sense-knowledge, but fails to stress that the whole thing is human 
knowledge, that it is not the intellect or the senses which know, but the 
person using intellect and sense. When treating of the possibility of 
theological discussion, the fundamental importance of faith is mentioned, 
but the supernatural character of this faith seems to have been overlooked, 
although later in the book we find some excellent passages on the 
essentially supernatural character of Christian faith. 

The professional philosopher and theologian will find this a stimulating 
and rewarding book, but even the non-specialist reader will rejoice 
in being able to follow the arguments so clearly expressed by the author. 
He will be given not only a useful introduction to recent philosophical 
developments, but also some food for thought on questions that should 
interest every thinking Christian. For those who are inclined to be 
sceptical of theology on the grounds of St. Paul’s statement that “ here 
we see as in a glass darkly, and not yet face to face,’’ Dr. Mascall clearly 
shows that nevertheless we do see, and is careful to stress that “in our 
thought and speech about him as in all else, God does not destroy the 
powers of our nature, but confirms them and validates them, even in 
the act by which he makes them the raw material of supernature and 
grace. 


S. Facan, S.M. 


PRIESTLY AND RELIGIOUS FoRMATION. By Edmund T. Dunne, C.SS.R., 
J.C.L. Dublin. Clonmore and Reynolds, 1957. Pp. 118. Price 18/-. 

Here is a useful reference book for those who have the grave 
responsibility of deciding on the suitability of candidates for the religious 
or secular priesthood. The principal signs of vocation are right intention, 
the absence of impediments, and fitness or suitability. But the mere 
possession of a right intention and the absence of legal impediments do 
not constitute canonical fitness. Canonical fitness means the possession of 
positive qualities, and Fr. Dunne’s book deals with all of these, physical, 
psychical, intellectual and moral. Since canonical fitness is something 
which, normally and in the great majority of candidates, is not completely 
developed except during the course of formation, the author summarizes 
for us the degree of canonical fitness at each step when a judgment 
concerning the same is required by ecclesiastical law. He treats individually 
of the apostolic school, the novitiate and the house of studies. In 
spite of his best intentions, it is only natural that there should be repetition 
and a certain amount of overlapping. i 
The book was presented as a thesis for the doctorate in Canon Law, so 
the great profusion of notes is only to be expected. However, even in 
doctoral theses, it is hardly necessary to give a reference to a manual 
of ontology for the scholastic axiom that primum in intentione est ultimum 
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in exsecutione. The language is as easy as can be expected in a work of 
this kind, but is not improved by the presence of numerous split infinitives, 
as e.g. “‘ to attentively consider ”’ (p. 37), ‘‘ to diligently examine ’’ (p.47), 
“ to even oblige ” (p. 49). The book is expensive at 18/-, but superiors and 
staff of seminaries and novitiates will find it useful, containing as it 
does a summary of, and detailed references to, the legislation of the 
ecclesiastical authorities on canonical fitness. 


S. Facan S.M. 


THE YOKE OF DivINE Love. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. London, 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1957. Pp. x, 238. Price 16/-. 

Here is a book which will be welcomed by religious. In this modern age 
of feverish activity there is always the danger that the zeal of religious 
may be diverted and wasted in the side-tracks of life. The needs of the 
apostolate are often so pressing that the monk or nun loses sight of the 
goal and has little real contact with the supernatural. Fr. van Zeller not 
only warns against this danger, but outlines the means to avoid it. He 
shows that failure in vocation is nothing else than letting go of Christ. 
Religious life is simply a means to love God, and has no value or meaning 
unless permeated by love of God. The man who loves God in his marriage 
is obviously giving more glory to God than the religious who loves some- 
thing other than God in the service of his vows. This relation of means to 
end must always be borne in mind. When we mistake the means for the 
end we get “‘ legalism instead of love, system instead of service, religiosity 
instead of religion.” Love is not only the driving-force, but also the test 
of true religious life. It is the two-edged sword which separates the 
essential from the accidental, the reality from the appearance. But love 
does not come automatically. “‘ It has to be prayed into us,”’ hence the 
vital need for prayer. Prayer in turn calls for recollection and penance. 
The author has excellent chapters on all of these, and writes from ex- 
perience in a style that is striking and pleasing. There is food for med- 
itation in almost every page, and many passages will provoke soul-searchi- 
ing examination. The ideals of religious life are high, and Fr. van Zeller 
does not water them down even for the most active orders. But his 
spiritual doctrine goes hand in hand with sound psychology and hard 
common sense. His chapter on ““ Common Misconceptions ’’ about singul- 
arity, health, money, etc., shows up the fallacies of which even apparently 
fervent religious are often guilty. Although intended primarily for Bene- 
dictines, the book should prove helpful to all religious. 


S. FAGAN, S.M. 


PADRE P10 AND TERESA NEUMANN. By Charles M. Carty. Radio 
Replies Press, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1956. Pp. xxxii, 312. Price 12/6. 
Stigmatism is an extraordinary phenomenon, and the two modern 
stigmatists about whom Fr. Carty writes are world-famous. For this reason 
alone his book seems assured of a wide circulation. He writes with en- 
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thusiasm and his work bears all the marks of a labour of love. But one 
does not have to be very well-informed to know that, although the two 
stigmatists have much in common, they are not generally accepted on 
an equal footing. The author is well aware that Teresa Neumann has 
her critics (whom he prefers to call ‘‘ adversaries ’’) and his book is meant 
to be a “ reply to the apostles of hysteria.”” A sub-title says that the book 
contains “‘ a critical account of the phenomena in her life,”” but a careful 
reading of the texts fails to find a justification of the word “ critical.’ 
The general tone of the book reminds one of Archbishop Teodorwicz’s 
“Mystical Phenomena in the Life of Teresa Neumann,” where long 
passages of enthusiastic rhetoric conclude with a ‘‘ Therefore ’’ emphatic 
enough for a syllogism, but with no hint of proof. The reader who takes 
up Fr. Carty’s book in the hope of finding a solution to the difficulties 
outlined by Hilda Graef will be sadly disappointed. 

The author accuses Fr. Siwek and Miss Graef of “‘ attempting to destroy 
Teresa’s character rather than trust in a scientific and accurate present- 
ation of the case.” He points out that they obtained their arguments 
from Dr. Waldmann “ when he was an old man, relieved of all his duties 
and cut off from the outside world.’’ But he does not mention the fact 
that Dr. Waldmann was Professor of Moral Theology at Dillingen and 
later at Regensburg, where he also lectured on mystical theology and 
parapsychology, and that he contributed important articles on stigmatiz- 
ation, parapsychology, and similar subjects to the Lexicon fiir Theologie 
und Kirche. Dr. Poray-Madeyski, on whom Miss Graef depends for the 
medical facts of the case, was the medical expert of the Congregation of 
Rites, and his book has the Imprimatur of the Roman vicariate. Many 
of those who have criticized the supernatural interpretation of the facts 
of Konnersreuth, or at least counselled caution with regard to them, are 
specialists in the field and cannot be dismissed lightly. 

With regard to Teresa’s earlier illnesses, the author says Fr. Siwek 
ignores the “ overwhelming evidence for the gravity of the maladies ” 
and makes out an imaginary case of nervous diseases. But, in 1920, at 
least three years before there was any mention of the supernatural in the 
case, four doctors signed a report in which they unanimously deny any 
external injury and diagnose ‘“‘ very grave hysteria.” 

It would be impossible here to go into all the pros and cons of the 
Konnersreuth riddle, but in the present writer’s opinion nobody has 
yet given a satisfactory answer to the difficulties brought forward by 
Miss Graef and her sources. Officially, the Church has made no pronounce- 
ment on Teresa Neumann, and until she does, we are free to judge for 
ourselves. The controversy will continue. 


S. FaGan, S.M. 


Tae RED Dominion IN SPAIN: FIFTEEN YEARS OF SPANISH CULTURE : 
THE SITUATION OF PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN. Madrid: 
Diplomatic Information Office. 

The unbalanced opposition directed against Spain by the predominantly 

Protestant countries finds only a partial explanation in communist 
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propaganda. A more fundamental one is to be found in the retention by 
Spaniards of principles long fallen into disrepute among those whose 
intellectual formation dates from the Reformation. Protestants are 
irritated by a country determined to maintain and to embody in its laws 
and institutions Catholic culture and the Catholic way of life. They 
instinctively take the side of any force however malignant that promises 
to overthrow a regime which, according to their reckoning, should have 
long since been liquidated by the advance of ideas arrogantly assumed to 
be progressive. For those of them in whom faint doubts may be rising as 
to the side with which justice lay in the recent civil war, the first volume, 
giving the results of a judicial investigation into atrocities committed by 
the communist led forces, should be revealing. The testimony amassed 
is supported by numerous macabre photographs of the mutilations 
inflicted by barbarian hordes whether native or foreign. The second volume 
under review shows the phenomenal recovery made in the domain of 
culture and education since the victors assumed direction of a devastated 
country. Both volumes are well worth study. 

The position of Protestantism in modern Spain is a more pressing 
question, as it has been made the basis of international policy by England 
and the U.S.A. It is a question on which Catholics everywhere need 
enlightenment. Some light is thrown on the problem if we remember 
that the Protestants in Spain number, at the most, 30,000 in a population 
of 28 million. Possibly half of these are foreigners enjoying lavish support 
from their own countries. They are allowed their own places of worship 
and their own schools, but are forbidden to engage in propaganda to 
attract proselytes. From our own experience we know that the propaganda 
in which they wish to indulge usually includes blasphemous attacks on 
everything held sacred by Catholics. For Protestantism in its innumerable 
forms is characterized better by the truths it discards than by any new 
revelation. Is it not reasonable that the Spanish State should protect its 
religious unity against the medley of sects claiming the name of Christian? 
It can reasonably ask, too, why these advocates of religious liberty 
maintain an unbroken silence about the intolerance of the Scandinavian 
countries towards Catholics. It might also use with effect the intolerance 
of the Southern States of America towards the claims of the coloured 
people to constitutional rights. There is no doubt that whatever diversity 
may distinguish Protestant sects, one from the other, they are united in a 
joint endeavour to destroy Catholicism in Spain. The government and 
people have no intention to submit patiently to spiritual annihilation and 
this pamphlet gives a forceful defense of their attitude. We may not 
agree with every detail of their policy, but it cannot be denied that the 
prevailing legal dispositions do not run counter to the rights of a noisy 
and largely foreign minority. 
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Tue Heart, Minp AND Sout oF CommuNisM. By Dr. Fred Schwarz. 
English Consultative Committee of International Council of 
Christian Churches. 

This pamphlet embodies a lecture delivered by an Australian doctor. 

While no one would be so rash as to claim that the subject could be 
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treated exhaustively within the limits set, the author has managed to 
marshal those points of the doctrine which are generally overlooked by the 
rank and file members of the movement. From this point of view his 
work should prove useful as a weapon of counter attack. He underlines, in 
particular, the inhuman side of the doctrine which must bear responsibility 
for the appalling atrocities that are inseparable from communist 
achievement. These are not accidental or transitory features but 
legitimate steps towards the creation of the new man envisaged by the 
regime. Communisrn is a rival of Christianity and fills a void by restoring 
purpose to lives which, through loss of religious belief, have been deprived 
of meaning. It is then by the revival of faith rather than by purely 
economic restoratives that the evil can be eradicated. To any impartial 
mind it should be obvious that the monolithic unity and simplicity of the 
challenge cannot be successfully countered by forms of Christianity 
lacking the unity and cohesion of a united front. George Orwell is a 
useful ally but not a substitute. 


P. McKevitt 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


MGR. JOSEPH DEERY 


Lourdes, 1858, the time and the place where Our Lady appeared to Bernadette. 
For over thirty years Mgr. Deery has visited, prayed and studied at the Grotto 
and at St. Bernadette’s shrine at Nevers. 

In Our Lady of Lourdes, he gives us the benefit of those years of experience. 
A profusely illustrated book with many pictures of unusual interest, it treats 
of every aspect of the apparitions, and also of St. Bernadette’s spiritual life, in | 
a way which wil! appeal to all readers. 


Demy 8vo. illustrated 18/- 





HOLY WEEK—A Commentary | 


DOM MARK TIERNEY, O.S.B. | 


This commentary will be of great assistance to busy priests, who wish to 
comply with the Holy Father’s wishes that they carry out the new ceremonies | 
for Holy Week in full, and introduce the faithful to the rich spiritual content 
of the new rites. 

Divided into four parts, it provides a brief explanation of the changes, a 
study of the four major days, an introduction to the meaning of the sacred 
signs and symbols used, and a practical commentary for use during the enact- 


ment of the new ceremonies. 
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GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


ALFRED O’RAHILLY 


This is rather an unusual book of meditations : no elaboration, no division 
into “ points,” no abstract reasoning. We are given one hundred short studies 
of scenes in the Gospels, brief but vivid sketches of incidents in Our Lord’s life. 

Behind these simple studies there is considerable scholarship, which, however, 
is never obtruded but gives the reader confidence in the treatment. They will 
appeal not only to priests and religious but also to layfolk. 


Ready Shortly 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated 18/- ) 
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AN IRISH 
COUNTER-REFORMATION BISHOP: 


JOHN ROCHE" 
III 


The four years which John Roche spent in Paris must have been 
full of new experience, but unfortunately it is not possible as yet 
todocument them very closely. Archbishop Bentivoglio’s diplomatic 
correspondence for this period is only partly edited, and I have been 
unable to consult even this.' A chance remark lets us see the nuncio 
admitting the Irish priest to a position of greater trust and con- 
fidence,? a position from which he could more fully appreciate the 
great religious revival now affecting France, as the misery of the 
religious wars was left behind and the country settled down under 
the Catholic Bourbon monarchy. It was during these years that the 
religious counter-reformation really got under way in France ; one 
has only to mention a few names to realize it. The new religious 
orders, such as the Capuchins and Jesuits, were establishing them- 
selves rapidly, and the older orders were experiencing revival and 
teform. The names of iiree great figures who were in Paris during 
this period, Francis de Sales, Pierre de Bérulle and Vincent de Paul, 
are sufficient to indicate what was stirring in the reformation of the 
diocesan clergy, the pastoral mission, indeed the whole spiritual 
life of the Church. True, even with all this vitality there were 
problems. The Huguenot riddle was still unsolved ; Gallicanism was 
beginning to show what trouble it could cause in the future ; and 
there were indications that the Bourbon monarchy, in its deadly 
struggle with the Catholic Hapsburgs, was ready to commit the 

taContinued from Irish Theol. Quarterly, xxv (1958), pp. 14-32. 

1The standard modern edition, based on the Bentivoglio archives in Ferrara, is de 
Steffani, La nunziatura di Francia del Cardinale Guido Bentivoglio, Florence, 1863. 
Cf. Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. XXVI, p. 36, note 1. Pastor adds that the 
letters of Bentivoglio during his nunciature in Paris are also to be found in BV, 
Barberini latini, vols. 5880-5888. Fr. Cathaldus Giblin seems to have found no clue to 
Irish material in these volumes from the indexes to the Barberini manuscripts, on 
which he necessarily had to rely in making his way through this vast collection 
(see Archiv. Hib., vol. XVIII, pp. 67-71), but I feel that it is very likely that some 
such material exists there, in view of John Roche’s position in the nuncio’s household. 

*AV, Processus Datariae, ed. in Father Luke Wadding, p. 523 (testimony of 


Nicholas Shea). Shea describes Roche as Bentivoglio’s ‘‘ auditor” in Paris. In 
Flanders he had been merely the nuncio’s “‘ Irish chaplain.”’ 
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growing strength of France to policies which did no good to the 
Catholic Church as a whole. Still, at this time especially the shadows 
seemed accidental ; there was every indication of ‘‘the flowering of 
a new age.” 

Our knowledge of the Irish community in Paris at this time is 
very sketchy. The records of the university of Paris show, as 
indeed might be expected, that these famous schools attracted many 
Irish clerics, but we have very little information on the origins of 
the institution which was to be the permanent link between the 
Irish Church and the city, the Irish college in Paris. From what 
has been said concerning Douai it will be obvious that the “ date 
of foundation ’”’ of such an institution may be difficult enough to 
establish. There could easily have been several false starts before 
anything with sufficient permanence to be truly called an Irish 
college appeared. Again, a passing reference in the testimony given 
in Roche’s Datary Process allows us a glimpse of the institution and 
of his connexion with it. Nicholas Shea, “ priest of the diocese of 
Ossory, aged about twenty-five years,” testifies in 1623 that he 
knew John Roche for four years in Paris, and that both of them 
dwelt in the same house there.? As Shea must have been a student 
during the years Roche was in Paris, this house must evidently be 
the Irish college in the city. Again one might build something on 
the fact that Thomas Dease, an alumnus of Douai, appears in 1612 
as professor of philosophy in the Collége de Navarre, and in 1620 as 
‘rector of the Irish college, Paris,’’* but any inferences which might 
be drawn from this are very speculative, in view of the absence of 
any kind of corroborating evidence. John Roche’s four years in 
Paris must for the most part be left in the obscurity which still 
surrounds the life of the whole Irish community there at the time. 

On 11 January 1621 Pope Paul V brought Bentivoglio’s nunciature 
in Paris to an end by naming him cardinal. On 28 January the Pope 
died, suddenly and unexpectedly, before Bentivoglio could receive 
the red hat at his hands. Nevertheless the new cardinal, at forty- 
two years of age, could hardly be immune from the reflection that 
the power which had raised him to such a height might well raise 
him higher. On his return to Rome he established himself in the 
splendid house which Cardinal Scipio Borghese had built near his 
uncle’s summer palace on the Quirinal, and which of course was 

1 See especially Boyle, ‘“‘ Irishmen in the university of Paris in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,” in J.E.R., series 4, vol. XIV (1903), pp. 24-45. 

2 Ed. cit., Father Luke Wadding, p. 523. 


* His term of office was a short one, for he was appointed bishop of Meath on 
5 May 1621. 
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the no longer of service to him now that Gregory XV was on the papal 
wws | throne. Like all the Borghese palaces, its adornments proclaimed 
sof | what a princely patron of the arts the late cardinal-nephew had been, 
but in the end its baroque splendours became an embarrassment to 
2 is_| Bentivoglio, whose personal fortune did not match his liberality and 
as | who did not find himself in the way of lucrative preferment under the 
any /{ Ludovisi and Barberini popes. Later in life, in order to meet his 
sof | creditors, he was forced to cut down the number of his servants, to 
the | sell his palace and to live in hired lodgings. When he died he was 
that | penniless, and his grave in San Silvestro al Quirinale remained 
late | without monument or inscription until 1771.? 
1 to | However, there was no shadow over these early “ splendid years,” 
fore {as they may very well be called, during which John Roche came 
rish | to be admitted even more closely into the confidence of his patron. 
iven | The witnesses examined in his Datary Process, of whom at least 
and | the two archbishops were well acquainted with the nuances of the 
e of | Roman scene, certainly give an impression of trust and close friend- 
t he | ship, which does not seem to be merely fabricated for the record. 
hem | This might be confirmed by considerations such as that Roche is 
dent | now described as “ theologian ”’ to Cardinal Bentivoglio—which we 
y be | may link with the fact that it was probably at this time he was 
gon | made a doctor of theology. Sometime shortly after Bentivoglio 
1612 | came to Rome as a cardinal Roche was nominated protonotary 
20 as_| apostolic.* John Lynch has picked up from somewhere a statement, 
night | attributed to Bentivoglio, to the effect that if he were made Pope 
ce of | his first cardinal would be John Roche. It has been necessary to 
rs in | draw attention already to the general untrustworthiness of Lynch’s 
still | account of Bishop Roche,‘ and I know of no cross-check on the 
time. | information he proffers here. There are, however, a few points in 
ature | itsfavour. One is that the remark has the ring of Bentivoglio about 
Pope | it; this remarkably gifted man was no hypocrite in regard to the 
ceive } prospect of the tiara. Another is that if this remark were in fact 
forty- | made it is just the kind of thing one would expect to be remembered 


. that | and to come Lynch’s way. There is no reason to reject it out of 
— ‘Known for most of its history as the Palazzo Rospigliosi. It is perhaps best 
n the | known to the visitor to Rome for its chief artistic treasure, the ‘“‘ Aurora,’’ Guido 
ar his Reni’s ceiling-painting in the salone, executed at the commission of Cardinal 
Borghese in 1609. 
e was *Cf. Ciaconius, Vitae et res gestae Pontificum Romanorum et S.R.E. Cardinalium, 
Romae, 1677, vol. IV, p. 455; Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastico, 
ithand | vol. V, p. 125; vol. LIX, p. 164; Dictionnaire d’histoive et de géographie ecclesiastique, 
| vol. VIII, 284; IX, 1216. 
| *See AV, Processus Datariae, ed. cit., pp. 521-5; Wadding papers, pp. 23-4; 
sath on | Lynch, De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. I, p. 355. 
"See above, p. 17. 
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hand ; if true, it would certainly imply an extraordinary degree of 
trust and intimacy, for just at that time a Pope’s first promotion 
was almost automatically that of the “ cardinal-nephew,” the 
member of his family who was chosen to serve him as cardinal, 
confidential secretary, in a word, his alter ego. However, the oppor- 
tunity of putting such an extraordinary declaration of confidence 
to the test never arose. Bentivoglio was still young at forty-four 
when Gregory XV died after a short pontificate of two years. At 
the end of the twenty-one years of the reign of Urban VIII his name 
was high among the papabilt, but at sixty-five his health was failing 
and he died during the conclave.' Eight years before, John Roche 
had died in Ireland. 


IV 


Contacts with his native country grew much closer when on 14 
June 1622 the Irish bishops nominated him their agent in Rome. * 
By this, he necessarily became deeply involved in the complex and 
delicate problems of the reorganization of the Church in Ireland, 
and here it is quite impossible to keep his personal story separate 
from more general issues. These issues are as yet by no means fully 
understood, and the attempt to grasp them is not made easier by 
the gaps in our documentation. The archives of Propaganda are 
available, but a great deal of relevant information must exist in the 
archives of the Holy Office, which are not. The more personal corres- 
pondence between Roche and the Irish bishops has very largely 
disappeared. * Further, the background against which the whole 
story must be set, the reform-decrees of the Council of Trent, 
raises its own problems; surprising as it may seem, the first 
satisfactory critical study of the Council of Trent as a whole is as 
yet only in course of publication. As so much of the remainder of 
John Roche’s life is more or less directly connected with the intro- 
duction of the Tridentine reform to Ireland, I propose an attempt, 

1 In the introduction to his memoirs Bentivoglio speaks of : ‘‘ mia eta senile de 
63 anni, eta hormaj cadente, 6 per me piu tosto di gid caduta, in riguardo alla mia 
languida complessione ed alla mia debole sanita, consumata piu dalle fatiche che 
dagl’ anni.’’ Memorie, p. 2. 

®? Wadding papers, pp. 23-4 ; see also H.M.C. rep. Franciscan MSS., p. 74. 

* Wadding’s papers are very useful here, but they can represent only a fraction 
of what once existed, and in evaluating their evidence it must be remembered that 
they have survived because they were preserved by the Franciscan, Luke Wadding 

* Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, Freiburg, vol. I (1949), vol. II (1957) 


carries the story down to 1547 only, and the bulk of the relevant reform-decrees, 
belong to the closing sessions of the Council (1561-3). 
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brief and not very satisfactory, to outline these reforms as they im- 
pinged on the Irish scene. 

In all its reforms, the Council of Trent had one over-riding pre- 
occupation—to ensure, in so far as legislation could ensure it, that 
the whole elaborate system of the Church’s pastoral ministry should 
be purged of the abuses which in the past had seemed to divert it 
to almost any end except its true one of seeing that the consolations 
of religion were brought to the Christian people. The task of reform 
was so enormous that the Council had to be pretty ruthless. It 
sheared its way through a tangled web of special privileges conceded 
in the past from all kinds of motives, more often than not motives 
not of the highest : phrases like “‘ contrary exemption or custom, 
even immemorial, privilege or indult notwithstanding” are, 
regularly, the final safeguard of its decrees. Before Trent, exemption 
and indult were given so freely that they had become more important 
than the law in the day-to-day life of the Church. This had resulted 
in abuses on so vast a scale that they could be cured only by the 
drastic surgery which Trent applied. 

The diocesan bishop emerged from this operation with greatly 
increased authority. For all its divine institution, his office had 
suffered so much in the era of “ privilege, indult, exemption and 
custom ’’ that even had there been many more good bishops than 
in fact there were their power to refcrm their dioceses would have 
been very limited. The Council of Trent was clearly agreed that 
reform could not be effective unless good men were appointed bishops 
and given power to carry it out—no one made any secret of the fact 
that a great cause of the chaos which faced the Council had been too 
many bad bishops in the past. ~As-a-result of their legislation, the 
bishop was established once again as the “‘ ordinary ”’ of his diocese— 
the normal source of pastoral authority. Many complexities of 
privilege yielded to the formula whereby bishops were given power 
to act as delegates of the Holy See. Between one thing and another 
the position of both the bishops and the Holy See was strengthened, 
to the loss of the regime of special privilege which had threatened 
to strangle both of them. 

Just as the council had emphasized the role of the bishop as chief 
pastor, as ordinary authority, in his diocese, so too it emphasized 
that the parish was the ordinary instrument to be used by him in 
the salvation of the souls committed to his care. In its task of 
restoring the parish to what it was meant to be, the council once 
again had to cut its way through a great tangle of privilege. The 
bishop was given the task of seeing that the parishes were effectively 
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functioning units, by defining the boundaries of existing parishes 
and by setting up new parishes where necessary ; by ensuring that 
the ministers he placed in his parishes were suitable for their task, 
and by keeping them suitable by regular visitation. The parish- 
priest is bound to reside in the parish to which he has been appointed; 
to know his people and be an example to them in word and work; 
to preach to them and instruct them in the faith ; and, the chief 
pastoral work, to administer the sacraments—to admit the Christian 
to the Church in Baptism, to readmit him by Penance for post- 
baptismal sin, and to strengthen him on the eve of his parting with 
the Church militant by Viaticum and Extreme Unction. Trent also 
emphasized the role of the parish-priest in the great social sacrament 
of marriage, when it declared that no marriage was valid unless 
contracted in the presence of the parish-priest and at least two wit- 
nesses.? 

““Quaecumque in dioecesi ad Dei cultum spectant, ab ordinario 
diligenter curari atque iis, ubi oportet, provideri aequum est ’?— 
this might be an epitome of the pastoral legislation of the Council 
of Trent. The bishop supervises not merely the work of his parish- 
priests, who are directly subject to him, but also, as chief pastor of 
the diocese, he exercises a measure of supervision over the work 
for souls of the religious orders. This delicate matter is carefully 
defined, in detail into which it is not necessary to enter fully here. 
The meticulousness of the council may be seen reflected in its criminal 
law, in which it gives the bishop only indirect authority over religious 
who offend outside their monastery, in that he can demand that they 
be punished by their superior ; but he can punish directly, by his 
own authority, such religious as refuse to be confined to a monastery 
at all. Those who refuse the obligations of monastic life cannot 
claim its protection.‘ The council’s chief preoccupation in the 
authority it gives the bishop over exempt religious is, of course, its 
care for the pastoral mission, as is evident from the points on which 


? Because of the public importance of this decree, the famous Tametsi, sess. 
XXIV, de reform. matrimonii, c. 1, it was laid down that it bound in each parish only 
after solemn promulgation there. The motive behind this provision was of course 
that people should not be bound by a law which of its nature applied to the great 
majority of them without first having ample opportunity of knowing what the law 
was. However, the method of promulgation laid down led to many complications, 
especially in a country like Ireland, where the date of publication of Tametsi could 
differ by centuries as between one locality and another. 

* Sess. XXI, cap. 8. Here and in other references to the Council of Trent, the 
chapter cited is from the second set of decrees of each session, the decrees dé 
veformatione. 

* Cf. e.g., sess. VII, c. 7, 8 ; sess. XXI, c. 8 ; sess. XXIV, c. 9. 

*Cf. sess. VI, c. 3 with sess. XXV, c. 14. 
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it enters into detail. Since it is the bishop’s duty to see that the 
priests who minister to souls in his diocese are fit for their ministry, 
he has the right and duty to examine candidates presented for 
ordination by their religious superiors... The bishop has a heavy 
obligation in regard to preaching the word of God—-“ praecipuum 
episcoporum munus.”’ This he must discharge by preaching himself 
and by supervising the preaching of others ; he must see to it that 
there is preaching, and preaching of a proper standard, in all churches 
which have the care of souls.2 Finally, the administration of the 
sacrament of penance, the great safeguard of the religious life of the 
Christian people, is another heavy responsibility of the bishop, 
in which he controls not merely his diocesan priests, whom he 
approves to hear confessions either by appointing them to a parish 
or otherwise, but also the religious, who must have his approbation 
before they hear the confessions of the faithful.* 

This plan for the purification of the pastoral mission of the Church 
reflects in a striking way the sense of calm and order which is such a 
characteristic of the Tridentine reforms. It presupposes, however, 
an ordered background, in which the Church will not have to face 
repression by the secular authority while she is trying to put her 
house in order. The fathers of the Council of Trent are thinking in 
terms of the One Church and the revolt against it, a revolt which they 
inevitably regard as something which, however serious, is of its 
nature temporary, as heresy has always been in the past. True, 
the religious revolt was showing certain signs of permanence even 
before the council closed. In 1555 the Peace of Augsburg had been 
signed in Germany, and the most detailed part of the Tridentine 
reform-work had been done later, in the closing sessions of the council, 
1561-3. At this short remove, however, the council could not be 
blamed for regarding Augsburg as no more than a temporary accom- 
modation, and in any case, while the German settlement recognized 
Protestant states as well as Catholic ones, it was a long way from 
anticipating all the complexities which had developed when the 
situation really began to settle down at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Ireland, as has already been noted, presented an extreme example 
of these complexities. The bulk of the people were Catholic, but 
the king was a heretic. The Catholic religion was proscribed by law, 


1Sess. XXIII, c. 12. 

2 For details, see sess. V, c. 2. 
*Sess. XXIII, c. 15. 

4See above, p. 14. 
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but nevertheless the march of events was forcing the government to 
the realization that some of its subjects could be neither persuaded 
nor easily coerced into giving their allegiance to the Established 
Church, Catholics on the one hand and dissenters on the other. 
During the seventeenth century persecution shifted its emphasis: 
instead of a straightforward attempt to dragoon people into the 
Established Church, it became an imposition of civil disabilities on 
those who insisted on remaining outside. This position was estab- 
lished by the end of the century, but it was already quite noticeable 
as early as the reign of James I. 

In Ireland, it produced a situation in which it became feasible 
to re-establish normal episcopal government of the Catholic Church 
to an extent which had been quite impossible in Elizabethan times. 
Naturally these bishops, themselves the fruit of a Counter-reformation 
training, took the Tridentine reformed episcopate as their model, 
and set about reorganizing the religious life of their Catholic people 
along the lines laid down by the Council, in place of the basically 
missionary regime under which the Counter-reformation had worked 
in Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. By contrast, England, where 
the bulk of the people had been lost to Catholicism, and where the 
episcopal succession had been completeiy interrupted, remained a 
missionary country. In the pontificate of Gregory XV (1621-3) an 
attempt was made to provide England with a bishop, but the con- 
ditions there were heavily against its success, and the experiment 
quickly ended ‘n failure. The Irish bishops faced problems very 
similar to those of their English colleague in their attempts to turn 
a missionary regime into a diocesan one, but conditions in Ireland 
were so much more favourable that they succeeded where he failed. 

If we contrast their position with that obtaining in a Catholic 
country, say France, where the religious Counter-reformation was 
flooding in at just this time, the disadvantages of the Irish bishops 
will appear immediately. In many respects their work had to be 
carried out by stealth, for the government tolerated their presence 
only by connivance and in the face of the law. The material resources 
of the pre-Reformation Church had been lost to them, and the lack 
of benefices was a great obstacle to the restoration of parishes —it 
meant in effect that they had to create a new kind of parish. Finally, 
effective episcopal rule had been suspended over much of the country 
for a long time, and the new episcopate differed so much from its 
pre-reformation counterpart that no comparison was very useful. 
The real problem in the transition was rather replacing a missionary 
regime by the Counter-reformation episcopate. 
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Under the missionary regime, individual priests had worked in 
Ireland with faculties deriving immediately from the Holy See.! 
It is very difficult to secure details of these faculties, because they 
were issued by the Holy Office, whose archives are not open to re- 
search workers. However, it is obvious from the circumstances in 
which these priests worked that their faculties must have been very 
extensive. A grant of faculties by the Holy Office to the Irish 
Franciscans, dated g August 1612, has survived in the Irish archives 
of the order.2 The faculties granted are certainly very wide ; 
on a number of points they are incompatible with the exercise of 
any effective jurisdiction by a diocesan bishop. This clash of juris- 
diction naturally became a more pressing question as the establish- 
ment of the diocesan episcopate grew firmer in the reign of James I. 
The bishops were normally willing to allow the regular clergy to 
undertake the care of souls, for the total number of priests in the 
country, regular and secular, does not seem to have been more than 
adequate for the staffing of a parochial system,’ but they were 
inclined to insist that the regulars exercising the pastoral office 
should be subject to their jurisdiction. One can see obvious reasons 
why this would not commend itself to the regular clergy, and how 
they could resent the attitude taken up by the bishops, especially 


1 Vicars-apostolic were nominated to Irish sces in the reign of Elizabeth, but the 
practice was not so consistent as suggested in Brady, Episcopal succession, who 
seems content to assume that there was a papally-nominated vicar wherever there 
was not a bishop. It will take much more research in the Roman archives before a 
definitive judgment can be make in this matter, but it seems beyond all doubt that 
such nominations were not made so consistently as Brady would suggest ; in any case, 
evidence of nomination is not evidence of effectively-exercised jurisdiction. I feel it 
may be necessary to qualify to some extent the conclusions reached by F. M. Jones 
(“ Canonical faculties on the Irish mission in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” in Jrish 
Theological Quarterly, vol. XX, pp. 152-71, April 1953) ; there are reasons to think 
that the archives of the Holy Office could modify, perhaps very considerably, the 
conclusions he draws from an examination of the Secretariate of Briefs. The serious 
regular-secular disputes which occurred after 1620 would be impossible to explain 
otherwise. 


* Published by Fr. B. Jennings in Archiv. Hib., vol. XII, pp. 73-5. The following 
faculties may be explicitly cited :— 

“ Administrandi sacramenta omnia, exceptis confirmatione et sacris ordinibus, 
omissis pro necessitate solemnitatibus et ceremonijs solitis, non tamen necessariis. 

Dispensandi ob magnam necessitatem in secundo, et tertio gradu, etiam ante 
contractum matrimonium. 

Has facultates aliis etiam presbyteris saecularibus Hibernis, theologis tamen 
benemeritis et in dignitate ecclesiastica constitutis, ad certum tempus et numerum 
personarum subdelegandi...... ‘ 


3 There were, it is true, a number of complaints that there were too many priests in 
Ireland, but the essence of these complaints scems to be, not exactly that there were 
too many priests absolutely, but that there were too many of them in the wrong 
places or not submitting themselves to what the complainant believed to be due 
ecclesiastical discipline. 
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in view of the missionary faculties they in fact possessed.! 

As a further complication, there was a clash of jurisdictions in 
Rome as well as in Ireland. After 1622, Irish ecclesiastical affairs 
were dealt with by the newly-formed Congregation of Propaganda. 
From the beginning, this Congregation, which had been founded to 
deal with the Church in “ missionary countries,’ showed itself 
anxious to establish episcopal government in its territories as soon 
as possible. However, being a new congregation, it took some time 
before the limits of its competence were defined, and there is evidence 
that in some respects these limits had to be asserted against the 
claims of more long-established bodies, such as the Datary, which 
surrendered with reluctance its right to nominate to benefices, or 
alleged benefices, in Ireland, and the Holy Office, which was strongly 
disposed to continue the missionary regime, as it did successfully 
in England.? 

The regular clergy, indeed, could muster strong arguments against 
the action of the bishops. It could be argued that the Irish bishops 
were not fully diocesan bishops. Even though they were nominated 
to the historic Irish sees, in contrast with William Bishop and Richard 
Smith, who were bishops of Chalcedon im partibus and vicars-apostol- 
ic of England, their faculties, until 1630, were not confined to their 
dioceses. There were occasions when a vicar-apostolic in Ireland 
could strengthen this argument by refusing to recognize the authority 
of the metropolitan on the grounds that he was directly dependent 
on the Holy See, thereby giving point to the claims put forward 
by the regulars based on their missionary faculties from the Holy 
Office. When bishops attempted to control them on the grounds 
that they did not live in their own religious house they could resent 
this as an attempt to use a situation arising out of the penal laws 
in order to exercise an undue authority over the regular clergy ; 
and there was the hard fact that the parishes so far set up were not 
altogether stable institutions, nor were they so numerous as to 
exclude the possibility of people being deprived of the Sacraments 
and the other consolations of religion if the regular clergy were 


1 It should also be remembered that in the conditions prevailing in Ireland it was 
exceedingly difficult for the regular clergy to maintain any effective cloister or 
domus regularis. As this was the “‘ exempt place ’’ according to the letter of the law, 
there was every possibility of trouble if a bishop insisted on the letter of the law 
without any regard for the peculiar circumstances in Ireland. The essential ambiguity 
of the situation is clear from, e.g., the tenth decree of the bishops’ meeting in Kilkenny 
in August 1629: ‘‘ Hospitia missionariorum, quibus utuntur ad certum annorum 
terminum non sunt conventus regulares nec eorum omnimoda exemptione gaudent.” 
(Printed in Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, p. 436.) 


* Cf. Hughes, Rome and the counter-reformation in England, pp. 365 ff. 
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excluded from the pastoral ministry. The regulars had genuine fears 
that they might be excluded from all pastoral work unless they were 
willing to become, in effect, diocesan clergy ; while the bishops had 
equally genuine fears that if the regulars could assert their right to 
a share in the pastoral ministry while at the same time they did not 
live in organized religious houses, many things would be outside 
their control which the general law not merely gave them as rights 
but imposed on them as duties.! 


V 


The details of Roche’s work as agent of the Irish bishops must, as 
usual, be reconstructed from evidence in which there is no lack of 
gaps. It will be best to begin with some account of a fairly lengthy 
report on conditions in Ireland which he presented at the request 
of Ludovisi, the cardinal protector, late in 1625 or early in 1626? 
The closing section of this document summarizes Roche’s recom- 
mendations as to what should be done in Ireland, but the whole 
text is of sufficient interest to deserve a brief analysis, because it is 
a document of a not-too-common type. It is, in effect, an attempt 
to write a history of Ireland by an Anglo-Irish townsman who 
has experienced the impact of the Renaissance and the Counter- 
Reformation. 


It is divided into seven chapters, concluding with a brief sum- 


1“* Episcopal faculties were in a state of great confusion and needed to be 
adjusted to altered conditions.’’ So Pastor, op. cit., vol. XXIX, p. 2, referring to the 
general problems of the Church at the time. He adds that Urban VIII, a professional 
canonist, set up a special congregation, drawn from Propaganda and the Holy 
Office, to discuss this problem. As a result, ‘‘ an entirely new code of faculties ’’ was 
drawn up in 1637. The Irish situation was discussed at great length at meetings of the 
congregation of Propaganda between 24 Febraury 1633 and 5 December 1634. 


? Cf. the testimony of Giunti, almoner of Cardinal Ludovisi, in the document from 
the Ludovisi archives printed by Cleary, Father Luke Wadding and St. Isidore’s 
college, Rome, p. 206: ‘‘ Subito che S. E. ebbe accettata la carica ando pensando al 
modo di fruttuosamente esercitarla et presa esatta informazione di quel regno, sue 
provincie, vescovati, monasterj et religiosi, che sono in esso e di tuttii suoi bisognifdal 
molto Rev. P. fra Luca Vading allora guardiano di S. Isidoro di Roma et alli padre 
Rocchi allora auditore del Emmo. Cardinale Bentivogli et agente del clero Ibernese 
nella corte di Roma...... ”* Roche’s report is now in the Biblioteca Casanatense in 
Rome. It is numbered MS 2410.A good nineteenth-century copy isin AV, Nunziatura 
d’Inghilterra, vol. 30, ff. 8-43. The title is ‘Brevis relatio de Hibernia, eiusque statu 
tam politico quam ecclesiastico oblata Reverendissimo Domino Cardinali Ludoviso 
Hiberniae Protectori. Joannes Rocchus, presbyter Hibernus.’’ Undated, but internal 
references, e.g., to the recent death of Primate Lombard (Lombard died in Rome 
5 September 1625) or the recent appointments of four bishops in Ulster and Connacht 
(Kilmore, Elphin, Down and Connor and Raphoe, all four appointed 21 May 1625) 
allow a reasonably accurate dating. 
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mary : I—basic history and geography ; I[[—the political regime in 
Ireland ; I[I—religious conditions ; [V—the steps by which heresy 
was introduced ; V—the present state of the Catholic religion ; 
VI—the reasons the Irish have kept the Catholic faith ; VII —re- 
commendations for the future. From this outline it will appear that 
Roche’s document of 1625 is closely associated with the document 
of 1613 already described.' Again one notes the assumption that 
the conflict of English and Irish is in effect a conflict between heresy 
and Catholicism. This is an attitude which John Roche could have 
adopted only after conscious reflection, for it was a new development 
in Irish affairs. It is particularly instructive to note the occasions 
when his instinctive prejudices break through his rationalization of 
the situation. 

The first chapter, after a few remarks on the geography of Ireland, 
necessary no doubt for the cardinal protector, but of little interest 
to an Irish reader, gets down almost at once to the establishment of 
English rule in Ireland. This was occasioned by internal disputes, 
notably the one in which the king of Leinster sought and obtained 
help in England. The English, recognizing that Ireland was already 
tributary to the Holy See,? obtained from Adrian IV the right to 
style themselves “‘ lords” of Ireland. The title of ‘‘ king ’’ was only 
assumed by Henry VIII after his schism, and his Catholic daughter 
Mary refused to use it until permitted by the Holy See, which also 
at this time laid down certain conditions for the exercise of English 
authority in Ireland. When England reverted to heresy these con- 
ditions were not observed, and great hatred arose between the Irish 
and their heretical rulers. 

Chapter IT sketches briefly the political institutions of English 
rule in Ireland, as a help to the cardinal in understanding the religious 
situation—the viceroy and his council, the administration of law, 
the role of the armed forces of the government. Against this back- 
ground chapter III describes the results of government policy in 
religious matters. After a brief sketch of the reformation in England, 
it details how “the religion created by act of parliament ’’ *—a 
vivid and accurate phrase—was introduced into Ireland. The power 
of the government ensured that the historic sees of Ireland, with all 
their dependent benefices, were filled with heretics from Scotland 


1See above, pp. 30-32. 
2 See above, p 31, note |. 


3“ Elizabeth diu multumque imperio potita, cam invexit religionis normam quam 
parliamentariam vocant.” 
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and England," arrogant, greedy, insistent on their rights. Monastic 
property passed into the hands of laymen, some of them Catholics. 
This has presented a very complex problem, which some day will 
have to be cleared up. 

Chapter IV describes the steps taken by the government to win the 
Irish to heresy. First there are the laws, dating from the first par- 
liament of Elizabeth. Now that military resistance has been crushed 
they are enforced more rigorously than ever, so rigorously indeed 
that the choice lies between apostacy and beggary or imprisonment. 
Catholics who refuse to accept the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity 
are excluded from any public office ; more recently they have further 
been excluded from all civic life.? 

These laws have not made the Irish apostates, but the govern- 
ment has produced further, and more deadly, schemes.* First, the 
plantations. These are really a confession of failure to convert the 
Irish from the religion of their ancestors, in that they are a decision 
to replace them with heretics from England and Scotland. They 
have been carried out, in defiance of right and justice, at a time when 
England was at peace with the Catholic powers and so could rely 
on their not giving any support to possible disturbances in Ireland. 
As a further insurance against the Irish spared by the plantations, 
the government has destroyed all institutions of Catholic education 
in Ireland, and has set up and amply endowed a college in Dublin, 
the primary purpose of which is to seduce its students from Cathol- 
icism. 

Chapter V outlines the state of the Catholic religion in Ireland 


1 Substantially accurate, as the Established Church in Ireland by now (1625) 
was well on the way to becoming the Church of the ‘‘ New English,’’ but one can detect 
a certain element of rationalization. 

* The wording here: “‘inde magistratibus omnibus tam civicis quam agrariis 
Catholici prohibentur, advocatorum quoque greges qui multa vigilia et sumptibus in 
hoc munere opinionem aliquam assecuti sunt a causarum patrociniis repelluntur, 
nisi in Deum perijuri esse velint....... ”’ seems to have some kind of personal 
overtone. It may contain a clue to the reason why there is no trace of John Roche’s 
lawyer-brother, Thomas Roche, in New Ross when the bishop returned to Ireland. 
See above, pp. 17-8. 

3“ Exitiales machinae.”’ 

‘ This attitude to the plantations may be compared with that of the Anglo-Irish 
in the 1614 parliament ; and, even after Cromwell, with the attitude of, say, John 
Lynch. Lynch clearly does not consider that the plantation of Ulster and other 
Similar areas, of which he approves because he considers them steps towards 
Civilization, can be in any way be compared with Cromwell’s treatment of his native 
Galway, which is a barbarous and unlawful uprooting of an ordered world. See my 
article “‘ Two contemporary historians of the confederation of Kilkenny: John 
Lynch and Richard O’Ferrall,” in Irish Historical Studies, vol. VIII, p. 230 (March 
1953). It is obvious that it must have taken some hard thinking on the part of John 
Roche before he could give even verbal assent to the view he puts forward here, and 
there is no reason to suspect that this assent is merely verbal. 
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after this many-sided attack. Catholics have been excluded from 
civic life, but the number of apostates has been negligible, so few 
that when one occurs even the heretics look on him as an impostor 
or a self-seeker ; they are forced to admit that in Ireland “ the 
very soil and climate, the very air and skies, are Catholic.” 
Chapter VI answers a question already raised and answered 
twelve years before-—why have the Irish remained Catholic ? ! 
The answer explicitly formulated here has a somewhat different 
emphasis :* it stresses that from the beginning of the schism Ireland 
was never deprived of priests, secular and religious, who took their 
orders from the See of Rome ; it goes on to say that at the time of 
writing there are two Irish archbishops, one of whom, the archbishop 
of Dublin, is in Ireland,’ and five bishops, all of whom are resident.‘ 
Recently, four bishops have been appointed to sees in Ulster and 
Connaught : “ though simple and inexperienced, they are good men, 
the best indeed that these provinces can offer’’;5 in the other 
dioceses there are vicars, either vicars apostolic appointed by the 
Holy See or vicars general confirmed by the metropolitan. Parish 
priests have been established all over the country, over 800 in all. As 
for the religious, there are over 40 Jesuits, good workers who get 
on well with the diocesan clergy ; over 200 Franciscans, good workers 
too, “some, however, are contentious’’; over 20 Dominicans ; 
“ several ’’ Augustinians, some of them noteworthy because of their 
learning ; four or five Capuchins, who are worthy of the highest 
praise ; “‘ quite a few’ Cistercians, some of whom however cause 
trouble by claiming the empty title of abbot and by receiving novices 
too freely. All the clergy are much respected by the people, though 
John Roche adds rather ruefully, conscious perhaps of his happier 
report on this subject twelve years before, they were even more 
respected before the recent unfortunate ecclesiastical squabbles. 


1See above, p. 31. 

2? The whole report implicitly repeats his previous judgment, namely that the 
Irish have remained Catholic because they are naturally conservative in all things, 
and their traditions impelled them to friendship with the Holy See and hostility to 
England. The reason why he stresses here the importance of having had a devoted 
clergy in the past is obviously, I think, because he wishes to go on to develop the 
need for a devoted clergy in the future. 

* Thomas Fleming, O.F.M., who arrived in Dublin before 20 August 1625. Cf. 
Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, pp. 308 ff. 

*Ossory (appointed 1618); Limerick (1620); Emly (1620); Meath (1621) ; 
Cork (1622). 

5 “Quamvis simplices et inexperti, boni tamen, et ex optimis quos dictae provinciae 
subministrant.”” This might be taken as a very striking instance of instinctive 
prejudice breaking in on rationalization until one realizes that it is of course meant to 


be a shot fired in the war now raging over the nomination of an archbishop of Armagh. 
See below, p. 121. 
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Chapter VII, the longest, contains his recommendations. It is 
vital, he says, to keep up the episcopal succession, though, for reasons 
which he details, too many bishops should not be appointed. The 
policy of Clement VIII and Paul V, of maintaining the episcopal 
succession in Ireland and at the same time deferring to conditions 
there by not appointing too many bishops, was a prudent one, and 
should be continued. Further, their care in selecting bishops should 
be studied. There is no room in Ireland for men who ambition the 
episcopate ; secondly, those chosen should be acceptable to the 
clergy and to the Catholic gentry on whom both bishop and clergy 
depend for support ; thirdly, the king should have no objection to 
the man chosen bishop apart from the fact that he is a Catholic 
bishop ;' and fourthly, bishops should be taken from the secular 
rather than the regular clergy because experience has shown that 
regular bishops tend to be partial to their own orders. Twelve 
bishops, four metropolitans each with two suffragans, should be 
quite sufficient in the country. 

Next he raises the question of the seminaries. There can be none 
at home, so foreign foundations are vital. Since the time of Gregory 
XIII the Holy See has been very solicitous in this matter, but for 
some unexplained reason Ireland has had only a small share in its 
benefactions. Propaganda at the behest of Gregory XV has recently 
given a very welcome small grant to the Collegium Pastorale in 
Louvain. In Spain, there are Salamanca, Lisbon and Compostella, 
but the Irish find the summer climate of Spain very trying. France 
has Paris and Bordeaux, but these institutions have no fixed income, 
and are far from stable. Belgium has Douai, which has sent many 
priests to Ireland, as well as the more recently founded Pastoral 
College in Louvain. The Irish have taken well to Belgium ; the 
climate suits them, and they are helped by the many Irish soldiers 
there in the service of Spain ; indeed, even apart from the colleges, 
there are many Irish students scattered through the Belgian towns. 
Finally, the Franciscans have a house in Louvain and the Capuchins 
one in Charleville. If all these were encouraged and supported it 
would help very much the Church’s mission in Ireland.? 

Finally he turns to the question he had dismissed as happily 


1 See again below, p. 121. This view had already been expressed by Archbishop 
Lombard. See Silke, “‘Later relations between Primate Lombard and Hugh O’Neill’, 
in Ivish Theological Quarterly, vol. XXII, pp. 15-30 (January 1955). 


2 It is quite clear that this report, which so stressed the needs of the colleges, was 
an important factor in leading Cardinal Ludovisi to consider a foundation in Rome. 
See below, p.123. 
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non-existent in 1613—the disputes between the regular and secular 
clergy. He outlines the problem as follows. The religious in Ireland 
have very extensive faculties, which they use to administer the 
pastoral sacraments in places where the bishop has set up parish- 
priests, which leads to utter confusion and lack of all discipline. 
Also in virtue of their faculties they grant marriage-dispensations 
in cases where the bishop has refused, which has led to grave and 
scandalous quarrels over legitimacy, right to property, and so on. 
These abuses, Roche says, should be stopped, not by withdrawing 
the faculties of the regulars, which are abused only by a small minor- 
ity, but by ensuring that they do not administer the pastoral sac- 
raments or erant marriage-dispensations without the consent of 
the bishop or parish-priest ; in places where there is no parish-priest 
there is no problem in the regulars administering the sacraments 
in virtue of a privilege from the Holy See. The Holy Office, in fact, 
has recently done just this in response to requests from Ireland, 
by drawing up a new formulary of faculties for the Irish bishops 
and regulars. This new formulary is envisaged as permanent, that 
is, applicable to Ireland as long as the present conditions of schism 
last there, and there are good hopes that the troubles will quieten 
down as soon as it becomes known and accepted in Ireland. 

Further, religious superiors should be exhorted to send only tract- 
able men to Ireland, and to remove the troublemakers who are 
there. It is a practice, Roche claims, for superiors to send men who 
have proved intractable in the cloister to the Irish mission. The 
withdrawal of a few of these—as recently happened in Drogheda— 
could be a salutary warning to all. 

Finally, the regulars should be warned against receiving novices 
too freely, especially in Irish “ novitiates’’ where, in the absence 
of convent, cloister and regular discipline, the novices are frequently 
idle and uninstructed, and some even question the validity of their 
profession years afterwards on the plea that they were insufficiently 
prepared. In this matter, the Cistercians are the worst offenders ; 
the Augustinians and Dominicans offend also, and even the Fran- 
ciscans are not immune. 

In assessing how these recommendations were acted on in Rome, 
we are hampered by the fact that no copy of the vital document, 
the new faculties drawn up by the Holy Office, seems to have sur- 
vived, apart from the one which is almost certainly to be found in 
its archives. John Roche brought a copy back to Ireland with him, ! 


1 APF, Acta, vol. 4, f. 205, no. 7 (16 April 1627). 
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and it was discussed at the meeting of the bishops in Kilkenny in 
August 1629, as it is several times referred to in the decisions taken 
at this meeting. However, as the bishops do not cite the document 
directly its precise terms can only be inferred, and the sum of exact 
information does not go beyond making it clear that the new faculties 
are restrictive of those hitherto enjoyed by the regulars: that they 
emphasize the jurisdiction of bishops and its territorial nature : 
and that they specifically require the regular clergy to have the 
bishop’s approbation to hear confessions. 

The archives of Propaganda, too, have a certain lack of precision ; 
it seems reasonable to conclude that at this time the real decisions 
were still being taken elsewhere, namely at the Holy Office, and that 
Propaganda was in large measure limited to discussing details and 
urging its point of view. However, the entries in the minutes of 
its meetings are at least a definite indication that Propaganda, 
while weighing all the factors prudently, leans heavily in the direction 
of strengthening the authority of the diocesan bishop.2, The most 
detailed testimony of the extent and success of John Roche’s work 
in Rome as agent of the Irish bishops comes from one of the very 
few private letters which have survived. Dated 6 December 1628, 
itis written by David Rothe, bishop of Ossory, to Richard Smith, 
bishop of Chalcedon and vicar-apostolic of England, discussing 
problems which the two bishops have in common.* Rothe points 
out that the Irish situation differs from the English one in that the 
Irsh bishops have been appointed with the title of the ancient 
dioceses, and are thereby in a much stronger position than the English 
vicar-apostolic, especially in the approbation of religious for their 


1 Printed in Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, pp. 434-6. 

*Cf. APF, Acta, vol. I, f. 24v, no. 11, f. 26v, no. 8 ; vol. 4, f. 55r, no. 4; f. 97r, 
no. 11 ; f. 105v, no. 26. Another mandate received by John Roche from the Irish 
bishops may be referred to in passing, as it is not possible to supply any further 
detail. On 15 June 1623 the bishops appointed him their representative to the 
Pope and curja to guard the interests of Irish Catholics in the negotiations of James I 
fora marriage between Prince Charles and a Spanish princess. Wadding papers, pp. 
25-7. A special congregation of six cardinals was set up early in 1623 to deal with 
the matter (Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. XXVII, p. 181). Cf. ibid., pp. 159-96 
for a good summary of the unsuccessful project and XXIX, 287 ff. for the 
successful negotiations which led to the marriage of Charles and Henrietta Maria 
of France. 

* For evidence of the close links between the Irish bishops and the vicars-apostolic 
of England and Holland at this time cf. decree 15 of the bishops’ meeting in Kilkenny 
in 1629 (Moran, op. cit., p. 436) : ‘‘ Pia confoederatio et unio pro defensione juris 
episcopalis et pastoralis cum moderamine inculpatae tutelae amplectenda est cum 
RR. coepis[copis] et confratribus nostris vicinis Chalcedonen. [vicar-apostolic of 
England] et Philippen. [vicar-apostolic of Holland] nosterque in Urbe agens cum 
‘orum in Urbe agentibus consiliorum communicationem et animi coniunctionem in 
tausis communibus ad dignitatem et iurisdictionem episcoporum tuendam et 
Promovendam spectantibus integra fide colet et amplectetur,”’ 
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share in the pastoral ministry. Further, the bishops have succeeded 
in Ireland in setting up a parochial organization in their dioceses, 
and with rare exceptions the religious have fully accepted the 
implications of this. He adds: “ there was one thing which much 
lowered the authority of bishops in these parts, namely that more 
restricted faculties were given to them than to certain regulars 
through the communication of privileges: but it is provided for 
now and at the request of our public agent it was asked that the 
faculties of regulars should be curtailed and those of the bishops 
amplified, a thing which much honours and adorns the jurisdiction 
of bishops. We could hardly have hoped for this without the in- 
dustry of our common agent, nor for the removal of certain other 
inconveniences which we had reason to fear, were it not for the fact 
that his vigilance averted them from us. From this we know the 
supreme importance of always keeping in Rome a suitable agent 
who with our public command manages our affairs there. And so 
many bishops in this kingdom have taken counsel together to select 
a successor to the Rev. John Roche, who for a number of years 
represented us at Rome, and who has lately been raised to the 
bishopric of Ferns.’”! 


VI 


Two important early entries concerning Ireland in the minutes 
of the Congregation of Propaganda are decisions to make further 
nominations of bishops to Irish dioceses. It was natural enough 
that the agent of the Irish bishops in Rome should be the first 
candidate to be considered. On 12 May 1623 the usual process of 
enquiry into his suitability was held by the Datary, and he was 
appointed bishop of Ferns on 29 April 1624.° 

The see of Ferns had had a resident Catholic bishop for only a 
few months since the Reformation—Peter Power, appointed 27 
April 1582 and arrested almost immediately in the “ reign of terror” 


1 Printed in Catholic Record Society, vol. XXII, pp. 165 ff. 

2 APF, Acta, vol. I, f. 24v, no. 11 (20 December 1622) ; f. 26v, no. 8 (10 January 
1623). 

8 Datary Process in AV, Processus Datariae, vol. 2, ff. 123r-135r, ed. Giblin in 
Father Luke Wadding, pp. 521-5. For date of nomination see Gauchat, Hierarchia 
Catholica, p. 186 ; Brady, Episcopal succession, vol. I, pp. 375-6. Thomas Fleming 
was appointed archbishop of Dublin on 23 October 1623, the first Irish bishop to be 
nominated under the regime of Propaganda. His Datary Process is dated 26 
September 1623. 
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which followed the insurrection of Viscount Baltinglass. Daniel 
0 Druhan had been appointed vicar-apostolic by a brief of 17 
November 1607 ;' he had guided, and guided well, the vital be- 
ginnings of diocesan reorganization, but he was now an old man 
—he died in September 1626—and the times had so improved that 
it was possible to consider the appointment of a bishop. Fr. O 
Druhan’s own candidate seems to have been Fr. Walter Cheevers, 
who had been a student of the Irish college in Douai, but left it to 
join the Franciscan order.? His candidature does not seem to have 
been pushed very energetically, however, for what clearly seems to 
be the first news of it to reach Rome can be dated early in 1625, * 
when John Roche, though not yet consecrated, had been appointed 
for nearly twelve months. 

Another candidate was a Dominican, Fr. John Murphy, also a 
native of the diocese of Ferns, as his name might suggest. On 19 
November 1626 the archbishop of Dublin, Thomas Fleming, appar- 
ently still in ignorance of Roche’s nomination,‘ wrote to Propaganda 
with the news that Daniel QO Druhan had died two months before, 
and that the clergy of the diocese had represented to him as metro- 
politan their desire to have for their bishop John Murphy, O.P., 
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aman of noble birth, singular learning and probity of life, ‘“‘ and 
| moreover, well acquainted with the two languages, English and 
| Irish, being an elequent preacher in both. This knowledge of both 
languages is most essential for the bishop of that diocese, for there 
are very many people there who cannot speak one word of English, 
while there are others who know no other language except English.” 5 
On 6 August 1627 Roche Mageoghegan, O.P., wrote to the procurator 
of the Irish Dominicans in Rome, and in the course of detailing the 
interests of the Dominicans in Ireland again urged Murphy’s claim 


1 AV, Sec. Briefs, vol. 425, ff. 310 ff. 

* See petition ot Daniel O Druhan and nine other priests, dated Ferns, 24) December 
1622, BV, Barberini latini, vol. 8626, f. 23rv ; for Cheevers as a student of Douai see 
Exhibitio consolatoria, ed. John Brady in Archiv. Hib., vol. XIV, p. 79. 

*Wadding papers, p. 94. 

‘Archbishop Fleming had not been appointed when John Roche was made agent 

of the Irish bishops on 14 June 1622. I know of no document in which he constituted 
Roche his agent in Rome, and if such a document existed one would expect it to have 
survived in Wadding’s papers. On 26 August 1629 Archbishop Fleming appointed as 
his agent in Rome Fr. Eugene Callanan, who had succeeded John Roche as agent of 
the other Irish bishops. Nevertheless he did so with considerable misgivings, and 
on Callanan’s death he appointed Luke Wadding his agent on 12 April 1631. 
See Wadding papers, pp. 309-10, 498-9. 
_ ‘Archbishop of Dublin to Propaganda, Dublin, 19 November 1626, APF, 
xritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 79r ; another copy ibid., vol. 102, f. 147r. Printed in 
Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, pp. 347-8. Moran reads 
“Moechoe,” which causes him some difficulties, but in the manuscript the reading is 
quite certainly “‘ Morchoe,” 
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to the see of Ferns. His letter indicates one reason at any rate for 
the long delay in the consecration of John Roche, for he points out 
that Murphy should be put forward again as a candidate “ in case 
Roche were promoted to Armagh.””? 

Peter Lombard, archbishop of Armagh, had died in Rome on 
5 September 1625,* and the appointment of his successor caused 
a long controversy. Archbishop Lombard, a native of Waterford, 
had spent the whole of his twenty-four years’ episcopate in Rome: 
in his writings he had expressed political views which the northern 
leaders could hardly find palatable, and from Rome—at least the 
charge was frequently made—he had tried to direct the affairs of 
the church in his native country, again along lines that the earls, 
especially after their defeat and exile, could hardly be expected to 
accept. His death occasioned a head-on clash between the two rival 
groups. On the one hand, the Angilo-Irish group, whom we have 
seen taking so prominent a part in the reorganization of the Irish 
Church, naturally tried to secure that Lombard’s policy should be 
continued by a person of his way of thinking. On the other hand, 
the earls and the representatives of the Ulster nobility, laymen and 
ecclesiastics, had resented as a slur on themselves not merely Lom- 
bard’s policies, but the very fact that he was archbishop of Armagh. 
They made known their determination that the next archbishop 
should be one of their own in such definite terms as to block effectively 
the candidates of the Anglo-Irish party, even though some of these 
were very distinguished names. The most distinguished, David 
Rothe, the bishop of Ossory, had been Lombard’s vicar in Ireland 
since 1610. 

The name of John Roche, the bishop-elect of Ferns, was also put 
forward. His chief commendation seems to have been his evenness 
of temper and his reputation for discretion and impartiality, which 
made him more likely to be acceptable in Ulster than many of the 
Anglo-Irish group.* A copy of his own votwm on the problem, 
presented to the Holy Office in 1626, has survived in Wadding’s 
papers. There is little in it, in truth, to show that he personally 
ambitioned the office—even if he did, this was hardly the place to 
display his ambitions ; the desire to be impartial, already noted, 
is again obvious; but so are the difficulties, also already noted, 


1 Wadding papers, p. 212. 

2 Stuart, Historical memoirs of the city of Armagh. p. 212. 

3 “Lo spirito di dolcezza, di discretione e d’indifferenza ’"—Wadding papers, p. 120; 
and cf. ibid., p. 175. 

*Wadding papers, pp. 141-3 
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in guarding impartiality against the effects of ingrained prejudice.! 

His reflections on the vacancy in Armagh follow closely the 
general reflections on appointing bishops in Ireland which he had 
outlined in his report to Cardinal Ludovisi. His first comment is 
that it is very hard indeed to find out the truth about the needs of 
Armagh—one party is insistent that no one will do except a native 
of Ulster who has the approval of the earls, the other is equally 
insistent that the really important thing is to have a distinguished 
man no matter where he comes from. These views have been put 
forward in circumstances so clearly indicating self-interest that no 
objective judgment can be made on the information available ; 
except perhaps that the self-seeking has been so unashamed that a 
declaration that no appointment would be made to Armagh for 
some time might be the most effective way of bringing people to 
their senses : there is no need to rush the appointment, as the see 
has been without a bishop in residence for thirty years. If, however, 
an appointment is made, it is vital that the man be really dis- 
tinguished, especially because of the genuine distinction of the 
Protestant archbishop.” Further, the king should be able to have 
nothing against him except that he is a Catholic bishop—again a 
clear echo of Lombard and a direct thrust at the earls, who, Roche 
says, are to be listened to with caution, for they are in no position 
to help and may very easily harm. Finally, all except ambitious 
individuals among the regular clergy are agreed that a secular 
priest should be chosen. The people to approach for information 
are the resident bishops of Ireland, for their views will be sounder 
and more valuable than those of the great number of people who are 
writing to the nuncios in France and Flanders.* 

On 27 April 1626 Hugh MacCaughwell, O.F.M., was appointed 
archbishop of Armagh. The appointment was a set-back for the 
Angle-Irish party, for while there could be no doubt that the new 
archbishop was distinguished, he was a regular and the candidate 
of Tyrone. Any hopes that the appointment would at least end the 
squabbling were dashed by the unexpected death of Archbishop 
MacCaughwell on 22 September 1626. Immediately the debate 
broke out again. Again John Roche was considered as a candidate, 

1See above, p. 112. 

2 James Ussher, appointed 21 March 1625. It is probably not unfair to John 
Roche to read into his words here the suggestion, not exactly that a distinguished 
man could not be found in Ulster, but that it was comparatively easy to find an 
undistinguished man there, a ‘‘ gregarius,’’ to use his own term. See also above, p. 114, 
note 5. 


*It is hardly necessary to comment that these last two suggestions, if acted on, 
would inevitably strengthen the claims of an Anglo-Irish candidate. 
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for the same reasons as before ;! but by now the Holy Office was 
convinced that no Anglo-Irish candidate would do, no matter what 
his personal qualities.2, Roche by this time seems to have dismissed 
all thoughts of the see of Armagh, if he ever entertained them ser- 
iously. Some of his friends were still pushing him in that direction, * 
but he himself was preparing for an early return to his diocese in 
Ireland.‘ . 

One remaining point, the origins of the Irish college in Rome, 
needs only a brief recapitulation, as I have already discussed it 
elsewhere. There is evidence that Cardinal Ludovisi was attracted 
to this idea from the moment he became cardinal protector of Ire- 
land.* The report which John Roche presented to him in 1625 
emphasized very heavily, as has been seen, the importance of the 
seminaries in the hopes of the Irish Church. It seems studiously to 
avoid mentioning any idea of a foundation in Rome, but rather to 
emphasize the advantages in maintaining Irish colleges in Belgium,’ 
which must, I think, be interpreted as an attempt by Roche to direct 
the cardinal protector’s interest and help to the dire needs of the 
Irish foundations there. In 1622 a new house had been opened at 
Lille,* but three years later things had disimproved so calamitously 
that the creditors of Douai were threatening to recoup their losses 


1“ Pro. Discreto, di natura piacevole, indifferente, dotto, e di buona vita.” So the 
Holy Office summary, Wadding papers, p. 224. 

2“Contra. E Anglo-hiberno; che no si debbano ellegere Angli-hiberni per la 
diversita di genio e di procedere che hanno dagl’ Hiberni.”’ Ibid. 

3 Cf. Thomas Walsh, archbishop of Cashel, to John Roche, Madrid, 14 March 1627 


“ For the church of Ardmagh I say if you have it not I will use all my indevors and 
friends to horsse in Patrick Mactheig, to make good my letters of commendation he 
hath ; but deer Sirr, ioco amoto, remember the honour you may doe to your countrie 
in accepting this charge, the want is of you, the mischeefs avoyded, the inconvenience 
exchued, the stright accoumpt you are to give too God of your backwardnes in this 
occasion ; moreover, consider the insufficiencie of many of those which pretends the 
place ; all of which evils can be redressed by your sole admittance of it. I will say no 
more in the business but promes to be one of those who will make partie against you 
in the generall iudgment if this busines have not his due.’”’ Wadding papers, pp. 
243-4 Archbishop Walsh is still urging Roche’s promotion to Armagh a year 
later, in a letter to Luke Wadding dated Madrid, 20 February 1628, ibid., p. 258. 
Later in this year Bishop Hugh O Reilly was transferred from Kilmore to Armagh. 

* As is clear from several documents dated April 1627. See below, p. 123. 

5“‘The beginnings of the Irish college, Rome,” in Father Luke Wadding, pp. 
284-94. 

* Cf. Bishop Rothe to Archbishop Lombard, 17 September 1625, Wadding papers, 
p. 104. 

7See above, p. 115. 

8 Catholic Record Society, Douai Diaries, vol. 1, pp. 398-9. In APF, Congregazioni 
particolari, vol. 36, ff. 725-7, printed in Archiv. Hib., vol. XVI, p. 11, there is a 
reference to an annual income of 60 florins from a burse founded in the Lille college, 


by John Roche, bishop of Ferns. The foundation may well have been made about 
this time. 
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by selling the college.' Cardinal Ludovisi, however, decided to make 
a new foundation in Rome rather than shore up existing ones 
dsewhere.? This decision led to the long overdue foundation of 
an Irish seminary in Rome, but especially in view of the smallness 
0 the resources the cardinal was prepared to allot to the venture ® 
the wisdom of the decision in the concrete circumstances might 
pethaps be questioned. However, once it was taken it had the co- 
operation of Bishop Roche and Father Luke Wadding. Wadding 
indeed soon had to undertake alone the task of trying to keep the 
establishment going on utterly insufficient resources. Bishop Roche 
could only encourage his work for “ our little colledge ’’ in letters 
from Ireland, anxiously, for he knew the problems and saw them 
getting bigger. He left Rome in 1627, it would seem in the early 
summer, on the first stage of a journey to Ireland which between 
one thing and another had been postponed over the last three years.° 


(to be continued) PATRICK J. CORISH 


1Cf. APF, Acta, vol. 2, f. 267, no. 11 (3 Oct. 1625) ; vol. 4, f. 65, no 32 (2 June. 
1626) ; Ludovisi to nuncio at Brussels, July 1625, ibid., Scritture Antiche, vol. 
386, f. 260; Archbishop Fleming, Bishop Rothe and Bishop Tirry to Cardinal 
Ludovisi, 4 April 1627, Wadding papers, pp. 246-7. 


* According to Giunti, the Cardinal, immediately on being advised by Roche and 
Wadding, “‘ giudicé intanto che il maggior bene che potesse farsi a quei cattolici 
altrettanto tenaci della sua santa fede quando agitati et depressi dagli eretici fusse 
d’ instituire un collegio di giovaniin Roma...... " (Cleary, op. cit., p. 206). 


3 Cf. ‘‘ The beginnings of the Irish college, Rome,” pp. 287 ff. 


‘Cf. Bishop Roche to Wadding, January 1630, Wadding papers, pp. 322-3. In 
a list of the early students of the college (ibid., pp. 282-3), there are two names, 
Donald Heys and Richard Stafford, which would seem to indicate natives of the 
diocese of Ferns. 


5 Several documents which suggest imminent depaiture are dated April 1627. 
Cf. APF, Acta, vol. 4, f. 213v (20 April 1627) ; Bishop Roche to Eugene Callanar, 
Rome, 30 April 1627, Wadding papers, p. 249; Archbishop Walsh to Wadding, 
Madrid, 13 April 1627, ibid., p. 248. 











ASPECTS OF THE LAYMAN’S ROLE IN 
THE MYSTICAL BODY 


The first question to present itself in considering the position of 
the laity in the Mystical Body is : who are the laity ? What are the 
elements that are common to the layman and to other members of 
the Mystical Body; what elements distinguish him from these 
others ? 

Turning to the Code of Canon Law we find that Canon 107 
distinguishes between two classes of persons in the Church, clerics 
and laypeople, clerici a laicis distincti. Canon 108 goes on to define 
a cleric as one who is set aside for divine functions, by the reception 
of, at least, first tonsure: qui divinis ministeriis per primam saltem 
tonsuram mancipati sunt, clerici dicuntur. If one were to consider 
these two canons only, a layman, according to the Code, would appear 
to be simply a baptized Catholic who had not received first tonsure or 
any of the minor or major orders. Elsewhere, however, the Code 
speaks of three classes in the Church: clerics, laypeople and religious.’ 
This division accords with general usage, which distinguishes between 
the laity and religious, non-clerical as well as clerical. Here then we 
have a second datum to take account of in arriving at the idea of the 
layman ; from this point of view the layman is one who has not 
separated himself from the life of the world to dedicate himself to 
the pursuit of perfection by the common life and the practice of the 
evangelical counsels. Again the description is primarily a negative 
one—it tells us what the layman is not rather than what he is. Never- 
theless one element of a positive definition is here clearly suggested: 
the layman is one who seeks to work out his salvation in the world, 
that is, in the temporal order, in the life of earthly society ; and not 
merely in that life, but through it, by fulfilling those duties of state 
which his position in society imposes on him. As we read in the official 
Conclusions of the First World Congress for the Apostolate of the 
Laity held in Rome in 1951, “ the layman is totally engaged in the 
life of the world.’ 

If we examine more closely the distinction made in Canon 108 
between clergy and laity, we find that there also this idea of the 


1CIC, c. 491 §2. 
2 Acts of the first world Congress for the Apostolate of the Laity, Rome 1952, I, p. 77. 
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layman as committed to the life of the world is implicitly contained. 
For the priest, or lesser cleric, though he may live in the world, is 
nevertheless set apart from the ordinary life of the world. In order 
that he may be better able to devote himself to spiritual things, he 
is freed from the responsibilities of a temporal calling ; the layman, 
by contrast, remains at his place in society and, with the help of the 
priest, sanctifies himself by fidelity to the duties of his state. 

Whether we think of the layman, then, as ‘‘ one who is not a 
cleric ’’ or as “‘ one who is not a religious,’’ the idea of full participa- 
tion in the work of constructing and maintaining temporal society 
clearly emerges. 

From another point of view the layman is simply “ one of the 
faithful,’’ a person who has been joined to Christ in Baptism and 
professes the true faith within the Catholic Church. In other words 
he is a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, sharing with all other 
members a common supernatural life derived from Christ, and 
participating in some measure also, as we shall see, in Christ’s 
priestly consecration. 

We may say then that the layman is one who, through faith in 
Christ and the sacrament of Baptism, has been admitted to the 
spiritual and living community which is the Church and thereby 
joined to Christ its Head, but who, not having entered religion nor 
been set apart for special divine functions, remains in the world 
to seek his salvation through the service of temporal values. 

It is a point of capital importance that the true notion of the 
layman transcends the idea of the merely secular or profane. It is 
true that the word “lay” has widely come to denote the non- 
sacred, the non-religious, or even the violently anti-religious, while 
the derived word /aicism is still more strongly coloured with such 
associations. Within the Church too, the word laicus has been used 
in some contexts in the sense of profane. This usage is of long stand- 
ing’ and, through the centuries, has led many to associate the lay- 
man, even the Christian layman, almost exclusively with the profane 
order. Moreover, once the distinction between the terms “ cleric ”’ 
and ‘‘ layman ”’ had been formally fixed,? inevitably the description 
“lay” meant inferiority in a certain sense : that is, in relation to 


'This pejorative sense of Jaicus derives not from the biblical concept Aads, after 
which the Christian layman is named, but from the word Aaixéw, to make public, 
hence, to profane. Cf. R. Spiazzi, O.P., La missione dei laici, Rome 1951, p. 154. 


*I. e., from the third century onwards. Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., Lay people in the 
Church, London 1957 (E. Tr.), cites examples from Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Tertullian. The distinction between the clerical and lay states was, of course, 
in existence from the foundation of the Church. 
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the powers of order and jurisdiction. The need to emphasize this 
subordinate aspect of the layman, especially in view of successive 
attempts to suppress or obscure the divinely-instituted special 
prerogatives of the hierarchy, contributed to the growth of an ex- 
aggerated notion of the layman’s inferiority, or, rather, of a false 
idea of that inferiority. The layman, as opposed to the priest, 
tended to be regarded as the man who was not only in the world, 
but, in a false sense, of the world. The priest was wholly consecrated 
to God ; the layman, by contrast, was seen as part of the profane 
order, his only relation to the order of sacred things being his need 
of its saving efficacy. Thus it was often forgotten that the layman 
too was consecrated to God by Baptism, even though he had not 
received that special consecration for a particular function in the 
Church which is implied in priestly ordination. 

As used in the Church originally the word Jaicus was in fact 
strongly marked by the ideas of consecration and divine election. 
As a member of the “‘ Laos ’’ or People of God, the layman was called 
to play his part in divine worship.’ Just as God had in the past 
chosen a particular race to be pre-eminently His People, so too, in 
the ‘‘ latter times’, He had chosen from among men a community 
of believers within which the true worship was to be carried on and 
the riches of Redemption dispensed. This community was the true 
Israel, the heirs to the promises made to the chosen people whose 
unbelief had caused them to be rejected. In Deuteronomy 7 : 6-8 
we read how God had given to the Israelites a special vocation : 
‘“‘ Thou art a holy people to the Lord thy God. The Lord thy God 
hath chosen thee, to be his peculiar people of all peoples that are on 
the earth. Not because you surpass all nations in number is the Lord 
joined into you, and hath chosen you, for you are the fewest of 
any people: but because the Lord hath loved you.” The divine 
love which inspired this special calling of the Jewish people demanded 
from them a return of love, to be shown by fidelity to his law: 
indeed, their final confirmation as God’s people depended on their 
faithfulness to this obligation to holiness implied in their election. 
This is clearly stated in Exodus 19: 5, 6. “If therefore you will 


1St Clement of Rome, in his letter to the Church of Corinth (c. 96 A.D.), XL, 1, 
insists on the necessity of abiding by the rules assigning distinct roles in the liturgy 
to various classes of Christains. ‘‘ Special functions have been assigned to the high 
priest ; the priests also have been given their own task to perform, -and the levites 
must carry out the ministrations appointed them. The layman is bound by rules laid 
down for the laity.’’ This is the first instance on record of the use of the word Aaixds 
in the Church. A little later St. Ignatius of Antioch used the phrase ol Kart’ &v6pa 
‘ ‘the rank and file” (Ad Ephes. 4: 2), which expresses the same idea but lacks the 
rich religious associations of the word Aaixds. 
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hear my voice and keep my covenant you shall be my peculiar 
possession above all people : for all the earth is mine. And you shall 
be to me as a priestly kingdom, and a holy nation.” 

By rejecting the Messiah, the Jews forfeited their privileged 
position as God’s people, their place being taken by the new Israel, 
the Church of Christ. For there was a sense in which God’s promise 
to make for Himself a chosen people from the Jewish race was ab- 
solute : the words addressed to the Jews of old were to find their 
true fulfilment in the royal and priestly community brought into 
being by Christ, the rejected Messiah. 

There is no need to dwell on the very clear teaching of the New 
Testament concerning the fulfilment of Israel’s vocation in the Church 
of Christ. It is only necessary to point out a few passages which 
form the basis of the traditional teaching, that the Christian people 
are specially chosen by God and enjoy a priestly dignity. 

The best-known texts are those in the second chapter of St. Peter’s 
first Epistle, vv. 5 and g. In verse 5 we read: “ Be you also as 
living stones built into a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’’ Verse g 
is in the same strain: ‘ But you area chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people : that you may declare 
his virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.’’ In these texts St. Peter underlines the divine election of the 
Christian people, the fact that they belong to God in a special way, 
that they possess a priestly dignity, and that these prerogatives 
imply the obligation of living holy lives. 

St. John, in the Apocalypse, is equally insistent on the consecra- 
tion and priestly dignity of the faithful. In one passage he refers 
to the everlasting priesthood of the Christian: ‘‘ Blessed and holy 
is he who has part in the first resurrection. In these the second 
death hath no power; but they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ ; and shall reign with him a thousand years.”! St. Augustine, 
commenting on this text, links it up with membership of Christ : 


Now this is not meant’ only of those whom the Church specifically 
calls bishops and priests, but as we are all called Christians because of 
our mystical charism, our unction, so are we all priests in being the 
members of one Priest. Whereupon St. Peter calls us ‘“‘a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation.’’? 


What is the meaning of this royal priesthood? What is the 


1 Apoc. 2: 6. Cf. I: 5-6. 
* De Civitate Dei, XX, 10, Everyman's E. Tr. (Tasker), Vol. IL. p. 286. 
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consecration whereby it sanctifies the Christian ? These are funda- 
mental questions for an understanding of the dignity of the layman 
and of the part he is expected to play in the life of the Church. They 
are questions too that are being asked today by the laity themselves, 


Two explanations of the royal priesthood of the faithful have in 
fact been given by Christian tradition.1 These explanations differ 
considerably, but they are not at all mutually exclusive. As we 
shall see, each has its place and the two are very closely related. 

According to one interpretation, which can claim far the stronger 
explicit support in Scripture and early tradition, the faithful are 
priests because they have access to God through sanctifying grace 
and the practice of the virtues. The royal priesthood is therefore 
the priesthood of a holy life. By faith and charity, by the exercise 
of the virtue of religion and the other moral virtues the Christian 
unites himself to God and thus qualifies for the title of priest. Pope 
Pius XII, in a passage of the Encyclical Mediator Dei which refers 
to the self-immolation demanded of the faithful, has this idea of 
the lay priesthood in mind. He writes :* 


This immolation is not restricted to the liturgical sacrifice. The 
Prince of the Apostles would have us, precisely because we are built 
upon Christ like living stones, be a “ holy priesthood, and offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” ;3 and St. Paul 
makes no discrimination of time when he exhorts Christians “ to offer up 
your bodies as a living sacrifice, consecrated to God and worthy of his 
acceptance : the worship due from you as rational creatures.’’4 


Here the Holy Father interprets St. Peter’s “‘ spiritual sacrifices,” 
to be offered by the faithful in virtue of their priesthood, in the 
light of St. Paul’s teaching concerning the offering of their bodies by 
Christians. In exhorting the faithful to offer up their bodies St. Paul 
is really telling them to offer up their entire lives, in accordance 
with the Jewish idea that the body was “ not so much the sensible 
companion and opposite of the soul, as that in which man lives and 
is able to act : the ensemble of conditions and possibilities in accord- 
ance with which he leads his life.”* To this offering of a holy life 
the Holy Father refers the “ spiritual sacrifices’ of St. Peter. This 


1 Cf. Congar, op. cit., Part Il, Chap. I, pp. 120-221 ; B. Leeming, S.J., Principles 
of sacramental theology, London 1956, Chap. VII, pp. 232-40; P. Dabin, S. J., Le 
sacerdoce royal des fidéles dans la tradition ancienne et moderne, Paris 1950. 

2 Christian Worship, C.T.S., London (E. Tr.), par. 104. 

3] Peter 2: 5. 

* Rom. 12: 1. 

5 Congar, op. cit., p. 186. 
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is also the interpretation of the commentators,’ except that not 
all are agreed that there is reference only to such an offering. It has 
been pointed out that the phrase “ spiritual sacrifices ’’ may include 
a reference to the “clean oblation”’ of Malachy I: 11, that is, to 
the Eucharist.* Certainly such a reference is not incompatible with 
the word “ spiritual,’’ which does not mean metaphorical or merely 
interior, but rather, ‘‘ belonging to the order of true worship,” that 
is, worship “in spirit and in truth,” worship that is not merely ex- 
terior and ceremonial, though it may and in fact does have an 
exterior liturgical aspect.* 

Whether or no there is a Eucharistic reference in J Peter 2: 5, 
however, it is clear that the Holy Father in the passage quoted is 
thinking immediately of holiness of life as the offering of the royal 
priesthood. And this is certainly an idea that is altogether in accord 
with the New Testament. It will be sufficient to refer to one further 
text in addition to those quoted by the Holy Father. In Hebrews 
13: 15-16, St. Paul exhorts his hearers: ‘‘ By him, therefore, let 
us offer the sacrifice of praise always to God, that is to say, the fruit 
of lips confessing to his name. And do not forget to do good, and to 
impart : for by such a sacrifice God’s favour is obtained.”’ 

Taking the “ royal priesthood” in this sense, independently of 
any Eucharistic reference, we cannot, it is clear, define it in terms of 
a ritual liturgical sacrifice, that is, of a sacrifice offered through ex- 
terior rites or ceremonies in virtue of a public function. If one could 
not legitimately speak of any kind of sacrifice but this latter, then 
the “ royal priesthood,’”’ as we are now considering it, would be a 
misnomer. But the New Testament texts we are examining, together 
with certain passages of the Old Testament,‘ describe as sacrifices 
virtuous actions and ascetical practices, and Christian tradition 
recognizes a wider concept of sacrifice (and, accordingly, of priest- 
hood) than the strictly liturgical. In a definition which was to be- 
come classical in theology and was accepted by St. Thomas, St. 
Augustine declares that ‘‘ every work tending to effect our beatitude 
by a holy conjunction with God is a true sacrifice.”’> This definition 
includes liturgical sacrifices but clearly extends far beyond it. Every 
meritorious act done by the Christian (and indeed also by the justified 
non-Christian) is, according to this definition, truly a sacrifice. As 
is evident from Father Dabin’s work Le sacerdoce royal des fidelés 

1Cf. Dabin, Le sacerdoce royale des fidéles dans les livres saints, Paris 1941, pp.30-43, 

2Cf. E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter, London. 1946 pp. 294 ff. 

*Congar, op. cit., pp. 122 f., 177. 


‘E. g., Ps. 50:19; Mich. 6: 6-8 
5 De Civitate Dei, X, 6, Tasker, Vol. II, p. 278. 
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dans la tradition, and as Father Conger exphasizes in his work 
Lay people in the Church, it was predominantly in this sense that 
the “ royal priesthood ”’ was interpreted down to the time of St. 
Thomas.? Not that there is no linking up of the “ royal priesthood ” 
with the Sacrifice of the Mass; St. Justin Martyr connects the two 
ideas expressly,? and the connection is implicit, for example, in 
St. Augustine’s statement that by baptism we have become members 
of Christ the Priest. Nevertheless the dominant idea is that the 
priesthood of the faithful is exercised through the offering to God 
of that self-immolation which is inseparable from Christianity, since 
to live the life of the Mystical Body, that is, the supernatural life 
of Christ, the Christian must die to his natural life; in St. Paul’s 
imagery, he must die with Christ on the Cross and be buried with 
Him in the tomb. ° 

St. Thomas, however, gives a new and deeper interpretation to 
the priesthood of the faithful—without, however, rejecting what 
tradition had taught so clearly. In reply to an objection which 
contends that all the faithful can celebrate the Eucharist, since 
every justified man is a priest, he says : 


The justified layman is united with Christ by a spiritual union through 
faith and charity, not by sacramental power. And therefore he has a 
spiritual priesthood for the offering of spiritual sacrifices. 


Then he cites some scriptural references, including J Peter 2: 54 
Here St. Thomas is clearly in the context of the Augustinian 


1 Dabin, passim ; Congar, pp. 120-32. 

2 “* We, who through the name of Jesus have as one man believed in God the 
Creator of all, have taken off our dirty clothes, that is, our sins, through the name of 
His first-begotten Son. Having been set on fire by the word of His calling, we are 
now of the true priestly family of God, as He Himself testifies when He says that in 
every place among the Gentiles pure and pleasing sacrifices are offered up to Him. 
But God receives sacrifices from no one, except through His priests. God has therefore 
announced in advance that all the sacrifices offered in His name, which Jesus Christ 
commanded to be offered, that is, in the Eucharist of the Bread and of the Chalice, 
which are offered by us Christians in every part of the world, are pleasing to Him.” 
Dialogue with Trypho, 117 P.G. 6, 745; Transl. by T. B. Falls, The Fathers of the 
Church, 327 f. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 127.J. E. Rea, in The common priesthood of the members of the mystical 
body, Westminister, Md. 1949, pp. 155 f., finds an unmistakable association of the 
two ideas in St. Augustine, whose thought he describes as follows: ‘‘ The priestly 
function of the faithful, though limited in each individual to the offering of spiritual 
sacrifices, takes on new meaning in the union of all such sacrifices among themselves 
and with the sacrifice of Christ, as represented in the sacrifice of the Mass. As the 
priesthood of Christ was directed toward the sacrifice of the Cross, so all particip- 
ations in His one priesthood are in some way directed toward the sacrifice of the Mass.” 
St. Augustine owes this insight to the doctrine of the Mystical Body, of which he was 
in full and vital possession. Cf. E. Mersch S.J., The Whole Christ, London 1949 
(E. Tr. ), pp. 438-40. 

* Summa Theol. III, q. 82, a. 1, ad 2um, 
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definition of sacrifice, and there is nothing new in what he says. 
Elsewhere, however, he links the common priesthood of Christians, 
and also the priesthood of orders, with the sacramental characters, 
which he shows to be so many stages of participation in the priestly 
consecration of Christ. This was indeed an original and profound 
insight. With the penetrating eye of genius, St. Thomas perceived 
the underlying connexion between the traditional doctrine of the 
three sacramental characters and the priesthood of the Mystical 
Body. Thus he not only greatly deepened the theology of the char- 
acter but placed the priesthood of the faithful in an altogether 
new light. To-day this teaching of St. Thomas may be described 
as the common doctrine of theologians. Pope Pius XII makes use 
of it ina much-quoted passage of Mediator Dei, dealing with the 
offering of the Mass by the faithful. He writes :? 


There is no wonder that the faithful are accorded this privilege : by 
reason of their baptism Christians are in the Mystical Body and become 
by a common title members of Christ the Priest ; by the “ character ”’ 
that is graven upon their souls they are appointed to the worship of God, 
and, therefore, according to their condition, they share in the priesthood 
of Christ. 


The existence of the sacramental characters, defined at the 
Council of Trent,’ is clearly testified to by Tradition from an early 
date. Though the word “character’’ was not always used, the 
ancient writers unmistakably teach that the three sacraments of 
Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders confer on the soul a spiritual 
mark, sign or seal. This mark was distinct from grace ; it was a 
distinguishing mark testifying to the consecration of the Christian 
in varying degrees and once given could never be effaced. The doc- 
trine assumed a very great importance at the time of the re-baptism 
controversy and again in the struggle against the Donatists. On 
each occasion the character was the key to the correct solution of 
the problem: since it was an indelible mark and the unfailing 
result of a validly administered sacrament, neither Baptism nor 
Orders could ever be repeated. St. Augustine was the great exponent 
of this aspect of the sacramental character ; but though he states 
that by baptism we are made members of Christ the Priest, he does 
not go on to define the baptismal character (nor does he define the 
sacerdotal character) precisely as a sharing in the priestly character 


1 Christian Worship, par. 92. 


2 Denz. 852. 
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of Christ.! Nor does any theologian so define the baptismal char- 
acter before St. Thomas. 


St. Thomas, beginning with the idea of the character as a mark 
deputing one for some office, says the faithful are marked by a 
twofold seal : grace and the sacramental character. The reason is 
that they are deputed to a twofold end : 


First and principally (they are deputed) to the enjoyment of glory. 
And for this purpose they are marked with the seal of grace... .. 
Secondly each of the faithful is deputed to receive or to bestow upon 
others things pertaining to the worship of God (ad recipiendum vel traden- 
dum aliis ea quae pertinent ad cultum Det). Now the whole rite of the 
Christian religion (totus ritus Christianae religionis) is derived from Christ’s 
priesthood, Consequently, it is clear that the sacramental character is 
especially the character of Christ, to whose character the faithful are 
likened by reason of the sacramental characters, which are nothing else 
but certain participations in Christ’s priesthood flowing from Christ 
himself, 2 


St. Thomas, we note, does not put the character in the first 
place. ‘‘ First and principally Christians are deputed to glory” ; 
sanctifying grace is the divine seal that orders them to the attaining 
of their last end. The character is subordinate to this end and to the 
sealing of grace, since the cultus itself is ordered towards the interior 
union of the faithful with God. This word cultus used here by St. 
Thomas, and the practically synonymous word ritus, are of primary 
importance. Christianity is not a merely interior religion. It does 
not worship God and receive his favours merely through interior 
communication between the soul and the Holy Spirit. For Christ 
instituted a cultus, he established a system of things, variously 
called ritual and liturgical, wherein men would have access to God 
and divine things by public, visible ceremonies. Now St. Thomas 
points out that this Christian cultus or ritus, which Christ beque- 
athed to His Church, stems from Christ’s priesthood. It was in fact, 
he tells us elsewhere, instituted by Him at his Passion, when he 
offered Himself in a ritual immolation.* Any participation in this 
ritus can only derive, therefore, from Christ’s priesthood. But the 
characters give such a participation ; therefore they are a certain 
sharing in Christ’s priesthood. 


1 Cf. Leeming, op. cit., cc. IV, V, VI. 

2 Summa theol. III q. 63, a. 3, c. 

3“ Per suam passionem initiavit ritum Christianae religionis, ‘ offerens seipsum 
oblationem et hostiam Deo.’’’ Summa Theol. III, q. 62, a. 5, c. 
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When we consider what constitutes Christ’s priestly character, we 
gain some idea of the extraordinary dignity granted not only by 
the sacrament of orders but also by the sacraments of baptism and 
confirmation. ‘‘ The sacramental characters,” writes Mgr. Journet, 
“bring us participation in what is most inward and hidden in the 
omnipotence of the deity.’”"! It is not to be wondered at that those 
saints who have been granted a glimpse of the character, especially 
that of orders, have described it as a thing of surpassing splendour.? 
For it is derived from the Hypostatic Union itself, on which Christ’s 
priestly character directly depends. Christ was constituted priest 
not by any accidental consecration, not simply by a new power 
superadded to his human nature, but by the assumption of that 
nature into unity of Person with the Word. The anointing of Christ 
as eternal High-Priest is the consecration of His human nature by 
the Hypostatic Union. It is as man that Christ is formally priest, 
since priesthood implies submission, but the investiture, that calling 
by God which, as St. Paul tells us, is essential to the priestly office, 
belongs to Him because He is the Word of God. As Word He hears 
continually the voice of the Father: “‘ Thou art my Son, this day 
I have begotten thee.’’ Thus He is ever acceptable to the Father, 
and when, in uttering the words ‘“‘ Behold I come to do thy will, 
0 God,”’ he vows Himself to the Sacrifice to the Cross, He knows 
that this offering will find favour with the Father.* Christ’s priestly 
character is, then, the gratia unionis, that objective, substantial 
sanctification of his humanity which is necessarily involved in 
its personal union with the Word. While this consecration sanctifies 
in an altogether unique manner Christ’s human nature in the order 
of being, it does not of itself sanctify it in the order of activity. For 
this, habitual grace is required, elevating and intrinsically super- 
naturalizing the acts of his human faculties: the gratia unionis 
demands this habitual grace as something in accordance with divine 
wisdom. 4 

The character, being a derivation or emanation from the gratia 
wnionis, sanctifies its recipient in the objective order, making him 
holy to God, and as such, God’s peculiar possession. It is therefore, 


1C. Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate, London 1955 (E. Tr.) I, p. 28. 

® Ibid. 

*Hebr. 5: 1-6. Cf. E. Suhard, The priest in the modern world, London, 1950 
(E. Tr., New Life ed.) pp. 9-11; H. Bouéssé, O.P., Le sacerdoce chrétien, Bruges 
1957, pp. 74 f. 


*Cf. C. V. Heris, The mystery of Christ, Cork 1950 (E. Tr.), pp. 48-51. 
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because of the baptismal character that the Christian people are 
pre-eminently God’s people ; the layman, as a member of the “‘ Laos,” 
belongs to God, in the last analysis, because the human nature of 
Christ our Head belongs to the Word. The character, however, does 
not interiorly renew the Christian nor sanctify him in the moral 
order ; it does not proportion him to his last end. It merely con- 
stitutes an exigency for sanctifying grace and the supernatural 
virtues, which will enable man to advance towards the beatific 
vision. There is a parallel here, not indeed exact from every point of 
view because of the uniqueness of the Hypostatic Union, but in- 
structive nonetheless, between the relationship gratia unionis— 
gratia habitualis on the one hand and the relationship, character 
—gratia habitualis, on the other. In each case consecration to God 
demands as its natural consequence the infusion of a principle of 
supernatural life. Thus, of the two deputations or consecrations of 
the Christian mentioned by St. Thomas, the second, depending on 
the character, has an exigency for the first, constituted by grace; 
just as the cultus for which the character deputes the Christian is 
finally ordered to his last end for which grace deputes him. Return- 
ing for a moment to the idea of the Christian as sharing in Christ’s 
priesthood through grace and a holy life, we can say, on the one hand, 
that the royal priesthood so conceived is something demanded by the 
character, that is, by the same priesthood considered as cultual or 
liturgical ; and on the other hand that the exercise of the ritual 
priesthood makes possible the exercise of the priesthood of a good 
Christian life. 

For St. Thomas, however, the character is not merely a consecra- 
tion ; it is also a power, enabling the Christian “ to receive or bestow 
upon others things pertaining to the worship of God.”? _ As often 
as the act proper to the character is performed, the Christian who 
performs it becomes the instrument of Christ for the exercise of the 
Christian cultus. Through the character the Christian participates 
in some measure in the causality of Christ as Head of the cultus.? 


1 Summa Theol., III, q. 63, a. 3, c. 

2 Cf. L. Audet, O.P., “ Notre participation au sacerdoce du Christ : étude sur le 
caractére sacramentel,” in Laval théologique et philosophique, Vol. I (1945), No. 1, 
pp. 9-46 ; No. 2, pp. 110-30 ; Heris, op. cit., pp. 157ff. Both these authors follow the 
teaching of John of St. Thomas (Curs. Theol., De sacr. in genere, 1X, q. 63, disp. 25, 
a-2, dub. 2, n, 117, 118) that the causality implied in the character is physical, not 
merely moral. This view harmonizes well with St. Thomas’s teaching that the 
character is a participation in Christ’s priestly character, which, as explained above, 
is constituted by the Hypostatic Union itself and, as such, belongs to the physical 
order. Among those who hold that the character imparts to the Christian a moral 
rather than a physical power for the exercise of the cultus are Billot (De ecclesiae 
sacramentis, Ed. 7a. Rome 1929, I, pp. 136 f. ) and Leeming, op, cit., p. 242 
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What are the acts of the Christian cultus to which the sacramental 
characters depute the members of Christ ? Since we are here dealing 
directly only with the laity, we confine ourselves to the characters of 
baptism and confirmation. 

Father Leeming, in his Principles of Sacramental Theology, 
enumerates the acts proper to the baptismal character : + 


The baptized (he writes) even though in a state of sin, can administer 
the sacrament of Marriage validly and fruitfully, have a right to receive 
the sacrament of Penance, and to a share in the prayers of the Church, 
and have the capacity to receive validly any sacrament applicable to them. 
There is, too, the obligation of due presence at the Christian worship. 


All the active and passive powers mentioned here pertain to the 
ritus—the liturgical order—of the Christian religion. This is most 
obvious for those powers that are concerned with the properly 
sacramental sphere. But it applies outside these limits also, since 
the public worship of the Church takes many extra-sacramental 
forms. Chief among these is the divine Office, which, though recited 
only by those specially appointed for the purpose, ascends to God 
in the name of the entire Church, on which, in turn, it brings 
down God’s blessings. An important point concerning these active 
and passive powers to which baptism deputes the Christian is that 
as part of the cultus, of the public worship of the Father by Christ 
our Head, they call for conscious and intelligent participation from 
the baptized. The bearing of this on the people’s part in the liturgy 
is obvious : at Mass especially and in receiving the sacraments (and, 
in marriage, in administering the sacrament, for baptism deputes 
also ““ to bestow upon others ’’) the faithful should join their ritual 
worship with that of Christ the High-Priest of the Christian rite. 
For every sacrament, though primarily a channel for transmitting 
divine things to men, is also a professon of faith, an act of homage 
to God as Infinite Truth.? 

The principal act to which the character of baptism deputes the 
Christian is, of course, participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
In the Encyclical Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII lucidly explains how 
precisely the baptismal character qualifies the Christian not merely 
to share in the fruits of the Mass but to offer the Mass with Christ. 


1 Op. cit., p. 238. 

*The excellent Directoire pour la pastorale des sacraments issued by the French 
Hierarchy in 1951 begins by stating a number of doctrinal principles, among them 
the following (No. 5): ‘‘ Les sacraments sont des signes de la foi : pour celui qui 
tegoit le sacrement, cette reception suppose et affirme sa foi au Christ et a l’Eglise,” 
Cf.S. Thomas, Summa Theol,. IIT, q. 63, a. 4, ad 3 um, 
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There are, the Holy Father says, three remote reasons why the 
faithful may be said to offer the Mass : 


1. ‘‘the fact that in a number of cases the faithful assisting 
at Mass recite their prayers alternately with those of the priests.” 
2. “the fact that sometimes—in ancient days more frequently 


—they present bread and wine to the sacred ministers in order that 
they may become the body and blood of Christ.” 

3. ‘‘ the fact that they give alms in order that the priest may offer 
the divine victim for their intention.””? 


Evidently these are rather remote forms of co-operation in the 
offering of the sacrifice, and only in a very loose sense may they be 
said to constitute an offering of the Mass itself. 

But, as the Holy Father goes on to show, there is a deeper reason 
why all the faithful, especially those present at Mass, may be said to 
offer the sacrifice. They do not indeed have any part in the priestly 
act of immolation whereby, in virtue of the words of consecration, 
Christ is rendered present on the altar in the state of victim : that 
act belongs to the priest alone, and to the priest, as the Pope says 
“in so far as he acts in the name of Christ, not in so far as he 
represents the faithful.’ There is, however, another element in 
sacrifice, the act of oblation, or offering in the restricted sense, 
whereby the immolated victim is presented to the Father. The 
Encyclical goes on: 


Now understood in this restricted sense the oblation is in their own way 
shared by the faithful, and for two reasons: first because they offer the 
Sacrifice through the priest, and secondly because, in a certain sense, 
they offer it with him. And because they have this part in the Sacrifice 
the people’s offering also pertains to liturgical worship. 


There follows an explanation of this offering of the people through 
and with the priest : 


That the faithful offer the Sacrifice through the priest is clear from the 
fact that the minister at the altar acts in the person of Christ considered 
as Head, and as offering in the name of all the members ; and this is 
why it is true to say that the whole Church makes the offering of the 
victim through Christ. 

But when the people are said to offer with the priest, this does not mean 
that all the members of the Church, like the priest himself, perform the 
visible liturgical rite ; this is done only by the minister divinely appointed 
for the purpose. No, they are said to offer with him inasmuch as they unite 


1 Christian Worship, par. 94, 
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their sentiments of praise, entreaty, expiation and thanksgiving with 
the sentiments or intention of the priest, indeed with those of the High 
Priest Himself, in order that in the very oblation of the victim, those 
sentiments may be presented to God the Father also by the priest’s 
external rite.” 


The priest alone, then, performs the visible liturgica! rite of 
oblation, just as he alone performs the unbloody immolation.? 
But the faithful may be said to share in the oblation in the sense that 
their interior homage is joined to that of the priest and of Christ 
Himself, and presented to God through the ritual act of oblation. 

It is easy to see that this loving and obedient union with the 
will of Christ at Mass represents the culmination and summing-up 
of that offering of a holy life which, in the wider sense, is the sacrifice 
of the lay priesthood. A little further on in the Encyclical the Holy 
Father says that it is at Mass especially that Christians will ‘ con- 
secrate themselves to the glory of God... . offering themselves as 
a spiritual victim with and through the High Priest Himself.’’* 
Thus we see once again how closely related are the liturgical and 
ascetical-moral aspects of the lay priesthood. The character, pre- 
cisely because it draws the Christian into Christ’s offering of Himself 
as Victim, constitutes a call to self-immolation, since it demands a 
union of will with the obedient and suffering Christ; while this 
very self-immolation, reaching to every aspect of the Christian’s 
daily life, constitutes those “ spiritual sacrifices’’ that form so 
prominent a part of the Church’s tradition concerning the priestly 
offering of the baptized. We should not then speak of two priest- 
hoods of the laity, but one only, just as we may not speak of two 
Churches, one spiritual and invisible, the other external, hierarchical 
and visible. Nor is this a mere illustration ; it is at the heart of the 
matter we are discussing. For the priesthood of the laity can be 
understood only in the perspective of the Church ; not only does it 
come through he Church but, in its twofold aspect, it reflects the 
life and structure of the Church, at once sanctified community and 
hierarchically organized congregation.‘ 

It remains to make some mention, necessarily brief, of the sacra- 


1Ibid., par. 96-98. 

? The same ritual act is at once immolation and oblation : ‘“‘ Precisely because the 
priest places the divine victim on the altar he presents it as an oblation to God the 
Father for the giory of the Blessed Trinity and for the benefit of the whole Church.” 
Christian Worship, par. 96. 

*Ibid., par. 105. 

*Is it permissible to speak of two titles to the lay priesthood ? Pére Congar 
(op. cit., pp. 127, 178), while stressing the unity of this priesthood, insists that it is 
not only permissible, but essential for correct definition of the traditional doctrine. 
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mental character of Confirmation. This character gives a further 
participation in Christ’s priestly consecration, and has been tradition- 
ally regarded as perfecting the character of baptism. ‘‘ The character 
of baptism,”’ says Cajetan, ‘‘ makes the baptized, absolutely speaking, 
a subject for the other sacraments ; the character of Confirmation 
makes him a free and perfect subject.’’? In this way it already 
perfects the priestly activity of the Christian. More particularly, 
however, Tradition associates with the character of Confirmation 


this gift above all, that when the soul courageously confesses the faith 
it does so not simply as carrying out, with the help of a special sacramental 
grace, a personal moral duty ; but as continuing in the world, in the name 
of the entire Church, that public, exterior and liturgical witness to the 
truth that Christ came to bear and which from Pentecost onwards will 
never cease.” 


Certainly, grace and the lay characters depute the faithful for two essentially different 
functions : grace for interior union with God, the characters for the performance of 
valid acts of an exteror cultus (Cf. Summa Theol. III, q. 63, a. 2, c. and Audet, art. 
cit., pp. 37 f.), and this is sufficient to justify speaking of two titles to the lay priest- 
hood. What is to be avoided is the conception of two radically independent titles, 
since the ritus Christianus is subordinated to the union of the soul with God through 
grace and, eventually, in glory. Here again there is something to be learned from a 
consideration of the priesthood of the Mystical Body as exercised by Jesus Christ, 
from whom every form of priesthood in the Church derives. Christ’s priestly con- 
secration was directed primarily to the sacrifice of the Cross, apart from which no 
action or prayer of His was offered to God for our redemption. Nevertheless, Christ 
exercised His priestly mediation throughout His entire life, since in view of the 
Cross and in dependence on it, everything He did contributed to the one great 
purpose of uniting men to God (Cf. J. Bonsirven, Théologie du Nouveau Testament, 
Faris 1951, pp. 304 f.) Correspondingly, the Christian draws near to God through 
grace and the practice of virtue, but it is his assimilation to Christ through the 
baptismal character and his consequent association with the ritus Christianus that 
makes this possible. 

1 Tertia pars summae totius theologiae Thomae Aquinatis commentariis adaucta 
atque illustrata, q. 72, a. 5, c. 

* Journet, op. cit., p. 74. The words “inthe name of the entire Church” and 
“ public .... witness to the truth” are not, of course, to be taken as meaning that 
the character of Confirmation automatically constitutes the Christian a representative, 
even in the least degree, of the ecclesia docens. It is the ecclesia credens, the whole 
believing congregation, the “‘ entire Church,”’ as Mgr. Journet rightly says, that finds 
itself represented before the world by the public profession of faith of the confirmed 
Christian, only, however, to the extent that the witness given conforms to the 
norms of the official magisterium. The layman may, however, receive from the 
ecclesia docens a mandate (express or implicit) to co-operate with it in instructing 
others in the faith. This, needless to remark, does not make him a member of the 
hierarchy ; but the authority of the hierarchy is now in some degree associated with 
his instruction, in the sense that he has been specially commissioned for his task, 
and a certain sanction or approbation, more or less general in tenor and of its nature 
subject to limitation or withdrawal, given to his doctrine. There is still a very great 
difference, however, between such instruction by a layman and that given by 4 
priest or deacon. These ordained ministers, in carrying out teaching tasks entrusted to 
them by the episcopal hierarchy (the members of which alone authoritatively re- 
present in their own persons Christ the Teacher) are discharging a function for which 
their divinely-given Orders specially depute them, while the layman acts solely in 
virtue of an ecclesiastical mandate. 
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It is not the immediate purpose of the character of Confirmation, 
therefore, to strengthen the Christian for the courageous profession 
and defence of the faith ; that is the role of the sacramental graces. 
The character, rather, places the confirmed in a new relationship 
with Christ as Priest, so that his public testimony to the faith is now, 
for the first time, taken up into the priestly activity of Christ, and 
thus forms part of the Christian cultus. ‘He who is confirmed,” 
says St. Thomas “receives the power of publicly confessing his 
faith by words, as it were ex officio,’ Commenting on this phrase 
ex officio and on the phrase ratione ministerii also used by St. Thomas 
in this context, Father Congar writes : “‘ According to his use of them 
the words officitum and ministerium imply an act of Christ in the 
Christian.’’ 

This public confession and defence of the faith for which the char- 
acter of confirmation consecrates the Christian is ordered directly to 
the common good. Since Confirmation places the Christian in the 
adult stage of the spiritual life, it obliges him, St. Thomas tells us, 
to benefit others in some degree by his activity ; whereas, formerly, 
as it were, he lived for himself alone.* Thus the confirmed person, 
by the commission implied in his character, is appointed for the 
defence of the Christian faith. The Church may itself select some 
from among the ranks of the confirmed to perform this duty in a 
more formal way, particularly in times of special need or crisis ; 
this fact is illustrated by St. Thomas by the ancient practice, in 
time of persecution, of choosing certain Christians to remain behind 
to confess the faith while the rest went into hiding. In our day 
we have, it seems, something similar to this in the call to Catholic 
Action. For Catholic Action too was conceived in a time of crisis 
and, moreover, in virtue of the hierarchical act which establishes 
or authorizes it, specially assigns its members to the public defence of, 
and witness to the faith. There is this difference, however, that the 
call to Catholic Action is addressed not to the few but to the many. 
Even apart from Catholic Action, however, the duty of the apostolate 
is implied in the character of Confirmation. Indeed this duty follows 
already from the virtue of charity which is infused into the soul at 
the moment of justification, and from the interdependence and 
community of spiritual goods which are implied in membership of 
the Mystical Body. But it becomes more urgent with Confirmation ; 

1“ Confirmatus accipit potestatem publice fidem Christi verbis profitendi, quasi 
ex Officio,” Summa Theol., III. q. 72, a. 5, ad 2 um, 

2 Op. cit., p. 197. 


3 Summa Theol., IIl, q. 72, a. 2. c. 
“Comm. in Sent., IV, dist. 7, q. 2, a. I, sol. I 
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in particular Confirmation calls the Christian to the external 
organized apostolate over and above the ever-present duties of 
prayers for others, good example and charitable conduct. Besides, 
as we have seen, the apostolic activities of the confirmed, insofar as 
they come under the heading of public and courageous witness to 
the faith—and clearly this covers a very wide field—have the super- 
added dignity of possessing a quasi-liturgical significance. The 
apostolate could also be considered from the point of view of Christ 
as Prophet, as Teacher of divine truth. Yet Christ’s prophetic role 
can itself be reduced to an aspect of his priestly office ;* similarly 
the apostolate can in large measure be considered from the point 
of view of the priestly activity implied in the character of Con- 
firmation and, in its entirety, qualifies for the priestly offering of a 
holy life.* 

The subject of the apostolate brings us back to what we have 
already seen concerning the layman as committed to the service of 
earthly civilization. Since the Gospel has but little chance of success 
in an environment where truly human values are threatened, that is 
to say, where the conditions that make for the true development of 
personality are altogether or largely absent, the apostolic labours of 
the Christian layman must be concerned with advancing true 
progress in the various sectors of society. Today especially this 
duty is of the highest importance, since the true destiny and real 
nature of man are so little respected in the making of laws and the 
shaping of institutions. Although the lay apostolate has to do 
primarily with the strictly religious sphere, and there attains to a 


1 Martyrdom had always been regarded as the supreme expression of this witness 
to the truth of Christ. St. Ignatius of Antioch in his letters speaks of his forthcoming 
martyrdom in terms whose cultual overtones are unmistakable: see especially 
Ep. ad Romanos. Missionaries returning from China to-day bring stories of heroic 
witness to the faith which take our minds back over nineteen centuries to the ardent 
aspirations of the bishop of Autioch. The speech of Father John Tung at a mass 
meeting arranged by the Communists is by now famous: “ Authorities of the 
government, dignitaries of the Church, Christians who are loyal to your faith and 
gentlemen: I am a Catholic Chinese. I love my country but I also love my Church 
vw Gentlemen, I have only one soul and I cannot divide it. I have a body which 
can be divided. it is best, it seems, to offer my whole soul to God and my body to my 
comutry...... Cf. E. MacElroy, ‘‘ Life in Communist China,’’ Pagan missions, 
Sept. 1956, p. 94. 

2 The functions of the God-man’s mediatorship are manifestly summed up in 
His priesthood.” Scheeben, The Mystertes of Christianity, St. Louis 1946 (E. Tr.), 

. 412. 
” * Pius XI, in the Encyclical Ubi arcano Dei, writes as follows: ‘‘ Recall to the 
minds of the faithful that when they take part in your work and that of your clergy 
in carrying abroad the knowledge of Christ and teaching the lesson of love of Him 
publicly and privately, then they are indeed worthy of being hailed as a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” The Pope and 
the People, London 1950, p. 248. 
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higher dignity, nevertheless the “‘ apostolate of temporal action,’ 
as it is called, must also seriously occupy the attention of the layman. 
If he neglects it, the priest can do practically nothing to make up 
for his failure. To the extent that the layman carries out this task 
from a supernatural motive, his action is directly ordered to the 
building up of the Mystical Body ; to the extent that the task itself 
is successfully accomplished, it is indirectly ordered to the same end, 
since the conditions are thereby created for the development of 
better Christian living. — 

In the light of the foregoing considerations we can understand 
something of what is implied in the position of the layman as member 
of Christ. We have seen how the layman, by sharing in the super- 
natural life of grace, the gratia capitis of Christ, is enabled to offer 
to God the priestly offering of a holy life ; here our point of view was 
that of the Mystical Body as a living and spiritual community. We 
have also considered what is entailed in the sacramental characters 
of Baptism and Confirmation ; in doing so we were viewing the 
Mystical Body primarily as a visible society for, ultimately, 
the sacramental characters are the basis of the Church as visible 
organization. 

All that has been said, however, can be summed up under the 
heading of vocation to worship of God in Christ. The themes of 
consecration, community, holiness of life, liturgical worship, hier- 
archical organization, apostolic endeavour—all derive from this 
primary idea. The priest whose attitude to the laity’s role in the 
Church is guided by this conception will not fail to give to the 
faithful a true appreciation of their religion. Above all, he will 
safeguard them against the dangers that stem from an individualistic 
and self-centred piety. They will learn from him that religion is 
essentially the service of God and that membership of the Church 
involves a Godward movement of the soul in and through the various 
phases not merely of religious activity, but of life in the world as 
well. They will learn to see the Chruch as the institution within 
which their lives are to be lived for God in each succeeding moment 
through, with and in Christ. 

The doctrine of the priesthood of the faithful or common priest- 
hood! must, of course, be handled with prudence and with great 

1 The terminology varies very much. ‘“ Royal priesthood,”’ “ priesthood of the 
faithful,” ‘common priesthood,”’ ‘‘spiritual priesthood,” ‘‘baptismal priesthood”’ have 
all been suggested. The view of Mgr. H. F. Davis (‘‘The priesthood of the faithful,” in 
Downside Review, Spring 1951, pp. 155-70) seems acceptable: ‘‘I would suggest 
that the safest distinction is between the priesthood of the laity (or of the faithful . . . ) 


and the priesthood, tout court, adding the words of order or ordained only when necessary 
to avoid ambiguity ’’(p. 169). 
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precision. The time is past, indeed, when the life-and-death struggle 
against the Reformers, with their denial of the divinely-instituted 
distinction between priests and laity, made it necessary to pass over 
almost in silence the sharing in Christ’s priesthood already conferred 
by the sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation. The exigencies 
of controversial strategy which, be they never so legitimate and 
vital, inevitably militate to some degree against the free, uncon- 
strained expression of the Church’s life and doctrine, no longer im- 
pose upon her an unwelcome reticence concerning so important an 
aspect of traditional teaching. Today, the Church’s magisterium, 
following the lead of the Holy Father, calls upon the layman to 
strive for an ever deeper appreciation of his dignity as a member 
of Christ, and invites him to contemplate the inspiring mystery of 
the royal priesthood of all Christians. At the same time, we may 
not immediately conclude that the doctrine of the priesthood of the 
faithful, at any rate in so many words, will form a suitable subject 
of instruction for all audiences indiscriminately. St. Paul is guided 
by a sound principle of pastoral pedagogy when he distinguishes 
between ‘‘ the wisdom which we make known among those that are 
fully-grounded ’' and the elementary doctrines of the faith. The 
treasures of the faith in their fulness can only be imparted gradually, 
and each successive instalment must be carefully prepared for. It 
is above all in training Catholic Action and other elite groups that 
the priest will be able to unfold the doctrine of the royal priesthood 
in its varied aspects, and enable the Catholic layman to draw from 
it the full extent of its inspiration. At the same time, he will naturally 
aim to lead his people as a whole to that full participation in the 
liturgy, especially the holy sacrifice of the Mass, and to that lively 
and ever-present sense of vocation to divine worship through Christ, 
which find their true basis in the doctrine of the royal priesthood. 

These principles of pastoral method must go hand-in-hand with 
ideas that are free from exaggerations and misconceptions. The 
Church’s magisterium is itself fully alive to the possibility and dangers 
of imprecise ideas on this subject, and it repeatedly seeks to impress 
upon all the unquestionable superiority of the hierarchical priest- 
hood. This superiority of the priest derives from the will of Christ 
Himself, and invoives not only a singularly exalted dignity but the 
discharge of special sacred functions as the minister of Christ the 
High-Priest. In consecrating the Eucharist and in administering 
those sacraments that are reserved to him, the priest is performing a 


1 J Cor. 2: 6 (Knox). 
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divinely-imparted office in which the faithful have no part. These 
functions are, indeed, ordered to the good of the entire Church, 
as the name “ ministry ”’ implies, but they are in no sense dependent 
on a delegation from the faithful and cannot be communicated to 
them. The hierarchical organization of the Church is designed to 
serve the common life of the Mystical Body, but only in and through 
the divinely-established distinctions of role and function. The priest’s 
ministry in the Church is specifically different from the role assigned 
to the layman, and his sharing in the priesthood of Christ differs 
from the common priesthood of the faithful not only in degree but 
in essence. This is something that must always be stressed. To 
do so without thereby minimizing the true significance of the lay- 
man’s consecration and priestly dignity is to find the via media 
which, here as elsewhere, alone truly represents the Church’s teaching. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


1 Pope Pius XII made this point absolutely clear when addressing the cardinals 
and bishops present in Rome on the occasion of the proclamation of Mary’s Queenship, 
Nov. 2. 1954 : ‘‘ One may not deny, nor call in question, that the faithful possess a 
kind of priesthood, and it is wrong to depreciate or minimize it. For the prince of the 
Apostles, in his first Epistle, addresses the faithful in these words: ‘ But you are a 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.’ Never- 
theless, true and meaningful as are this honorific title and the reality which it 
expresses, one must firmly hold that the ‘priesthood’ which is common to all the 
faithful, high and mysterious as it is, differs not only in degree but also in essence from 
the priesthood in the strict sense, which consists in the power of celebrating the 
sacrifice of Christ Himself, since the priest represents Christ, the sovereign Priest.” 








THE APPOINTMENT OF BLESSED 
OLIVER PLUNKETT TO ARMAGH 


INTRODUCTION 


Just a century ago Cardinal Moran, when Vice-Rector of the Irish 
College, Rome, rendered herculean service to Irish ecclesiastical 
history by compiling a work which has remained to the present day 
the standard biography of Blessed Oliver Plunkett. What gave the 
book its lasting value was its incorporation of so many letters and 
other documents sent from Ireland to Rome in the seventeenth 
century and still preserved in the Archives of Propaganda Fide. 
Unfortunately, however, Moran sometimes suppressed documents 
or portions of documents which seemed liable to give rise to con- 
troversy, and hence a reading of the original documents today will 
often provide a picture of some event in the martyred Primate’s 
life far different from the one painted by his biographer. 

The appointment of Blessed Oliver to the See of Armagh is a 
case in point. Moran begins his treatment of the question by quoting 
from a letter of Archbishop Peter Talbot in which three names (of 
which Oliver’s is not one) are suggested for the Primacy. He then 
proceeds to reproduce the well-known account given by the seven- 
teenth century Jesuit Theologian Richard Arsdekin in his Theologia 
Tripartita that the Holy Father personally intervened to choose 
Blessed Oliver : 


Why delay in discussing the dubious merits of others whilst we have 
here in Rome a native of that island whose merits are known to us all 
and whose labours in this city have already added so many wreaths to 
the peerless glory of the Island of Saints? Let D. Oliver Plunket be 
Archbishop of Armagh ?. 


1 Moran, Memoirs of the Most Rev. Oliver Plunket, pp. 30—1. The references 
throughout this article are to the 1861 edition of Moran’s work. 

? Moran in a footnote (p. 32) quotes the actual words of the Theologia Tripartita, 
tom. 3, p. 227 :—‘‘Demum sua Sanctitas omnibus pro rei gravitate expensis in hanc 
sententiam conclusit: Non est cur diutius consultemus de incertis, quando rem 
certam ante oculos habemus. En virum probatae virtutis, consummatae doctrinae, 
diuturnae experientiae in ipsa urbis Romae luce omnibus dotibus conspicuum Oliv- 
erium Plunketum: hunc ego Archiepiscopum Armacanum, hunc ego Hiberniae 
Primatem Apostolica auctoritate constituo.” 
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The author concludes by quoting from letters sent to Rome by other 
members of the Irish hierarchy approving of the choice, and from a 
letter of thanks and petition written by the Primate-elect himself 
soon after his nomination. 

But Moran must have known that he had given only part of the 
story. In the very first volume of the series which had provided 
most of the Cardinal’s material was a letter, which he omitted, 
petitioning for the See of Armagh for Oliver Plunkett, written by 
Oliver Plunkett himself. Not far away from the letters of the Irish 
hierarchy approving of the choice of Blessed Oliver was a letter 
which Moran ignored, violently objecting to the selection of any 
outsider and especially any Meath man. Even in the letter of thanks 
and petition written by the Primate-elect which Moran published, 
whole passages are omitted without indication and the real motive 
behind the letter is thereby lost. The cause of historical truth is 
not served by suppressio veri of this kind. Neither, in our view, is 
the stature of Oliver Plunkett lessened in any way by admitting that 
he followed the accepted seventeenth-century procedure in seeking 
a benefice, and encountered strong Ulster prejudices against Pales- 
men which he had to overcome in order to secure appointment to 
Armagh. The appointment was such a delicate question that it 
probably gave rise to a whole dossier of correspondence which will 
one day, no doubt, emerge from the Roman archives. In the mean- 
time, the three documents selected, because of their contrasting 
viewpoints, for presentation here allow the general lines of the 
appointment to be reconstructed and demonstrate that it was a 
much more complex process than the one envisaged by Cardinal 
Moran. 


I OLIVER PLUNKETT’S POSTULATION FOR ARMAGH 


The see of Armagh became vacant with the death of Archbishop 
Edmund O’Reilly at Saumur in France on 8th March 1669. During 
the enforced exile of the Archbishop on the Continent, his arch- 
diocese had been torn by internal dissentions between the clergy 
of the northern portion and the clergy of Co. Louth. The activities 
of Fr. James Taaffe in 1668 only served to make matters worse, 
as very soon the Vicar General of the archdiocese found himself 
“excommunicated” and many of the priests of Co. Louth were 
threatened with ‘‘ excommunication ”’ by one of Taaffe’s lieutenants. 
It is not surprising therefore that as soon as the Archbishop’s death 
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in 1669 became known, Rome was exhorted from many quarters 
to make no delay in appointing his successor. Thus Peter Talbot, 
the newly consecrated Archbishop of Dublin, wrote from Brussels 
on 15th May 1669 suggesting Everard, Fitzsimon and Nugent, in 
that order, for the position. In another letter written on the same 
day he preposed that if Rome did not judge it expedient to appoint 
an archbishop at once, Draycott the Vicar-General of Co. Louth 
should be made Vicar Apostolic. On 30th May Talbot wrote from 
London, again suggesting Everard for the Primacy and exhorting 
Rome to provide some remedy for the ‘‘ tumults of the clergy of the 
Armagh province.’’! 

It was against this troubled background that Oliver Plunkett, 
then occupying the Chair of Controversy in the College of Propa- 
ganda Fide, Rome, decided to put his name forward—or at least 
to allow it to go forward—for the vacant See. Unfortunately his 
letter of postulation is not dated, but a number of other documents 
suggest that it was written in June 1669. The testimonial letter in 
his favour written by the President of the Irish College, Rome is 
dated 8th June 1669, and an examination of it suggests that it was 
written to forward Oliver’s candidature for Armagh.? One must 
suppose, too, that Oliver made a sort of last-minute decision to enter 
the lists, as Peter Talbot wrote later :* 


Certainly no one could be appointed better suited than Dr. Oliver 
Plunkett, whom I myself would have proposed in the first place were it 
not that he had written to me stating his desire not to enter for some years 
on the Irish mission, until he should have completed some works which he 
was preparing for the press. 


In postulating for the See of Armagh Oliver was merely following 
current practice which demanded postulation either per se or per 
alium for appointment by Rome to a vacant benefice. There seems 
no reason to be apologetic about it or to seek to explain it away 
by suggesting that it was done only at the urge of his superiors in 
Rome.‘ Strictly speaking, therefore, Florence Mac Moyer was correct 
when he said,® with reference to the Primacy, at Blessed Oliver’s 
trial ‘‘ the prisoner at the bar put in for it.” Furthermore, as Mgr. 
Stokes has aptly pointed out,*® the fact that Oliver petitioned for 


1 These three letters of Archbishop Peter Talbot are published in Spicilegium 
Ossoriense, I, pp. 476-80. 

? Moran, pp. 12-3. 

#Id., p. 34. 

* Curtayne, The Trial of Oliver Plunkett, p. 59. 

5 Id., p. 57. 

* Stokes, The Life of Blessed Oliver Plunkett, p. 11. 
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the See of Armagh does not invalidate Arsdekin’s account of the 
Pope’s personal intervention, an event which probably took place 
when Oliver’s name along with the others came before the Sacred 
Congregation. 

Here then is the letter written by Oliver Plunkett seeking the 
vacant archbishopric. It is a brief. straight-forward letter, pleasantly 
free from the exaggerations and panegyrics with which contemporary 
postulations usually abounded. As far as I can judge from a com- 
parison with other letters written by Oliver at this period of his 
life, the document now preserved in the Roman archives is in Oliver’s 
own hand : 


Most Eminent and Most Reverend Lords : 

Oliver Plunkett, most devoted petitioner of Your Eminences, having 
read two courses of Speculative Theology, and Moral Theology for one 
year, and Controversies of the Christian Faith for three years, in the College 
of Propaganda Fide, and having served for many years as consultor in 
the Sacred Congregation of the Index, desirous of returning to his native 
land for the service of souls, begs Your Eminences to honour him with 
the archbishopric of Armagh, petitioner being a native of the Armagh 
province ; and he will pray God for Your Eminences 

Quas Deus etc. 
[Original' in Italian, APF, Scritture Riferite net Congressi 
(Irlanda), Vol. I, f. 300). 


II ARMAGH OBJECTIONS 


The three candidates who were proposed for the Primacy by 
Archbishop Peter Talbot were all of Anglo-Norman descent. On 
the occasion of several previous elections grave exception had been 
taken by the Armagh clergy-—or at least by the northern section—to 
the appointment of a Palesman as their archbishop. It would be 
too much to expect that the clerical body which had shown such 
strong prejudices against Palesmen in the early part of the century 
would have become more reconcilable by 1669, since the Confederate 
Wars, the Rinuccini controversies, the Restoration and the Re- 
monstrance in the intervening years had only widened the gap be- 
tween the two sides. 

Oliver Plunkett not only started off with (in the eyes of the north- 
ern clergy) the disadvantage of being a Palesman ; he bore in their 
eyes the added burden of being a Meath man. This special antipathy 

1] am deeply grateful to Mgr. Monticone, Archivist of Propaganda Fide, for per- 


mission to publish this and the two other letters which follow and to Fr. Denis Faul 
who secured photostat copies of them for me. 
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to Meath men being appointed to the Primacy had been made 
known to the Holy See many years before :! 


Quod rationes datae, licet militent contra omnes extraneos id specialius 
tamen faciant contra incolas Mediae quae provinciuncula est inimicissima 
Ultoniae . . . Quod eapropter sint excludendi omnes Medenses. 


It is against this background that the following letter must be 
understood. It was addressed by an agent of the Armagh clergy 
in Rome directly to the Pope. Unfortunately it is unsigned and un- 
dated, but it must belong to the summer of 1669. It is not easy 
to determine whether Everard or Nugent or Oliver Plunkett (or 
all of them together) was in the writer’s mind,” but he left the Holy 
Father in no doubt as to what would be the fate of a Meath man or 
indeed any outsider sent to rule Armagh : 


Most Holy Father : 

Of the four provinces of Ireland, Leinster, Munster, Connacht and 
Armagh, the three former have recently been provided with three Arch- 
bishops,*® from among their own natives. The Armagh province alone, 
although it has always deserved well of the Apostolic See, bewails the lack 
of bishops and a Primate, the see of Armagh being now vacant. Where- 
fore, I, the agent of the church of Armagh in Rome, together with the 
secular and regular clergy, nobility and people, humbly beseech Your 
Holiness to consider and deeply ponder how it is always the duty of the 
Armagh province to support out of its own property the Armagh Primate 
and the rest of its bishops, and thus it seems extremely serious to it if any 
outsiders should be intruded upon it to fill a bishopric there. It is in this 
light that they reckon all Meath men—in temporals as aliens, in manners 
and language so different that they are not suitable to preach to them; 
nay more, there arises, where ever it may come from, a great enmity be- 
tween the two. 

Therefore, since it is clearly known to us that it would be against the 
wish of the said people that any Meath man or native also of another 
province should be chosen as Primate or Bishop, in order to avoid all 
disagreement and discord prejudicial to the Holy See and in order to 
promote the peace of all Avdmachani, we ask with due submission of 
mind and in every better way that some persons from among the natives, 
pleasing to secular and regular clergy, dear to the nobles, acceptable to 
the masses, and useful to the people should be appointed, men who know 
how and are able and willing to adapt themselves to the character of this 
province. If not, nothing is more certain than that an uproar will be to 
be feared in the church, and without doubt the Apostolic See will have to 


1 Wadding Papers, ed. Jennings, p. 157. 

? I have so far failed to identify the writer of this letter. 

* This is a reference to the appointments of Peter Talbot to Dublin, William 
Burgatt to Cashel and James Lynch to Tuam, all made on 21st January 1669. 
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support the Primate, intruded from elsewhere, abandoned by Armagh. 
But if this for the present is not done, the petitioners beg reveatedly that 
the appointment of this Primate and Bishops should be deferred at least 
for four months, within which a new agent and statement from Armagh 
will go to your Holiness. Quam Deus etc. 
[Original in Latin, APF, Scritt. Rif. nei Congressi (Irlanda), 
Vol. II, f. 2rv.]. 


III BLESSED OLIVER’S REPLY 


Blessed Oliver was promoted to Armagh by decree of the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda Fide on oth July 1669. The appointment 
was given formal approval by the Pope on the 14th July, and it was 
decided that the consecration of the new Primate should take place 
in Belgium rather than in Rome. This procedure had been followed 
in the case of the prelates appointed in the preceding January, as 
it was thought less likely to arouse government hostility than con- 
secration in Rome ; but of them only Dr. Burgatt of Cashel was 
actually present in Rome at the time of nomination. Oliver Plunkett 
felt that after so many years spent in the Eternal City he was en- 
titled to the privilege of being consecrated there, especially as the 
political advantages of consecration in Belgium had yet to be proved. 
Consequently he addressed a long letter to the Secretary (?) of Propa- 
ganda Fide pointing out the disadvantages of having to travel to 
Belgium for consecration. The letter is not dated in the copy which 
I have seen, but obviously must have been written between gth 
July 1669, when Oliver was appointed to Armagh and the end of 


_ August when he left Rome for Belgium. Portion of the letter has 





been published by Cardinal Moran.? 

More important for our present purpose is the fact that Oliver 
used this letter in order to rebut the Armagh arguments against the 
appointment of Meath men. Though this occupies the greater 
portion of the letter and is assigned first place by the writer, it is 
omitted in Moran’s published version. As a result Moran’s version 
becomes a hotch-potch of four unconnected paragraphs. In the second 
paragraph, for instance, Blessed Oliver gives a list of the Primates 
and their places of origin during the previous two centuries, a list 
which has no raison d’étre as it stands in Moran’s version, but when 


| Tead in the context of the complete letter was obviously meant to 


show that outsiders and even Meath men had been appointed to 


* Moran, pp. 35-7, 
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Armagh in the past. We subjoin below a translation of those portions 
of the letter in which Blessed Oliver deals with personal or family 
affairs and answers the arguments of the Armachani against the 








appointment of outsiders and especially Meath men. Though there | 


can be no doubt about Blessed Oliver’s authorship of the letter, 
it is not signed in his name, nor as far as I can judge, is the copy 
preserved in the Archives of Propaganda Fide written in his hand: 


Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Lord : 

The whole Irish nation and especially the poor of the house of Plunkett 
have received so many favours and benefits from Your Most Illustrious 
Lordship that neither with heart nor tongue nor deeds can they ever 
return due thanks to so pious and beneficent a protector. Monsignor 
Plunkett! obtained the bishopric of Meath, which is the most fruitful 
and largest in the Kingdom. Again, in the matter of jurisdiction, it is 
where his nephews have the greater part of their possessions, being also 
the first suffragan of Armagh. Mgr. (J/ signore) James Felan,? actual 
chaplain of Lady Mary Plunkett, niece of Monsignor Plunkett, has been 
promoted to the bishopric of Ossory. Finally (there is the case of) Mgr. 
Gerald Ferall, ? who served Cardinal Albizzi, was chaplain for many 
years to the sister of Monsignor Plunkett and served in Rome Sir Nicholas 
Plunkett, Knight, while he was Ambassador in Rome of the Catholics 
of Ireland, who was made a Knight by Innocent X in Secret Camera, 
as appears by the testimony subscribed by Monsignor Febei. My house, 
which by services rendered to the King is restored to its ancient splendour, 
is eternally obliged to Your Most Illustrious Lordship for its ecclesiastical 
and spiritual splendour ; and in order that Your Most Illustrious Lordship 
may be able to grant the final completion to so many favours, the petition- 
er begs you humbly to consider the following points : 

(1). The first point is that the diocese of Meath, of which the petitioner 
is a native, not only belongs to the province of Armagh but is the first 





suffragan diocese of the Archbishop of Armagh, in which province and 
diocese of Armagh the relatives of petitioner have presently more than | 


twelve thousand scudi ® of income, and consequently etc ; that no one of 
the diocese of Meath has ever been excluded from the Archbishopric of 
Armagh, since the diocese of Meath is the most noble and richest part of 
the Armagh province and conspicuous for the numbers of its Catholics 
both laity and ecclesiastics. Never was any attention paid to the temporal 
division made by heretical Viceroys with a view to collecting the taxes 
or governing the kingdom by different Presidents or Governors subject to 


1 Patrick Plunkett, Bishop of Ardagh 1647-69 and Bishop of Meath 1669-79. 

2 James Phelan, Bishop of Ossory 1669-95 (?). 

8 Gerald Ferall was appointed Vicar Apostolic of Ardagh on the same day that 
Oliver Plunkett was nominated Archbishop of Armagh. He died in 1683. 


* In 1648 Sir Nicholas Plunkett and Bishop Nicholas French of Ferns made re- | 


presentations on behalf of the Confederate Catholics at the Papal Court. 

5 Twelve thousand crowns (=£3,000) would probably be equivalent to about 
twenty times this amount at present day values. In one of his later letters Blessed 
Oliver valued the revenues of the Protestant Archbishop of Armagh at 20,000 scudi. 
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the same Viceroy, when there was question of choosing the Archbishod 
of Armagh. Otherwise no-one from the dioceses of Kilmore or Ardagh 
could be Archbishop of Armagh, since these dioceses also are cut off in 
temporal affairs from the Armagh province, vulgarly called Ulster. 
Moreover if account were taken of the temporal division, the most noble 
and most populous part of the sarme Armagh diocese would be cut off 
from the Archbishopric, since the city of Pontana, vulgarly Droghedagh 
and the city of Dondalchia are separated from the Province of Armagh 
according to the secular or temporal division. 

To this it is added that it has been a thing unheard of in Ireland that 
either the temporal or the spiritual Province should be taken into account 
in the elections either of the Primate or of the other Archbishops or Bishops. 
Which is clearly shown by the following arguments :! The Primate who 
died in France, this month of March past, belonged to the Province fo 
Dublin. His predecessor was Hugh Reilly of the Diocese of Kilmore, 
which is separated in temporal affairs from Armagh.The predecessor of 
Hugh was Peter Lombard, of Waterford in the Province of Cashel, who 
was highly esteemed by Clement VIII and Paul V. The predecessor of 
Lombard was Kichard Creagh ; he was of the house of Netterville of the 
diocese of Meath. The predecessor of Netterville was of the house of 
Dowdall, also of the diocese of Meath, and, if I mistake not, a certain 
Octavian Pallagi, a Florentine, was Archbishop of Armagh, who trans- 
ferred the domicile of the Primates from Armagh to Pontana, or vulgarly 
Droghedagh, which is the second city of the Kingdom, half of which is in 
the diocese of Meath and the other half in Armagh, the River Boyne 
dividing it in the middle. If foreigners, that is, from other provinces, and 
foreigners from other kingdoms are made Archbishops of Armagh, how 
much more a native of the same province whose relatives are the first 
Lords in temporal affairs of the same Armagh diocese ? 

Neither was any very strict account ever taken, in the appointment of 
Archbishop and Bishops to the Provinces, of the spiritual division made 
by the Popes. I have seen (and he died in my own time) Malachy Chillino 
(O'Queely) of the Province of Cashel, Archbishop of Tuam ; and at present 
Monsignor Lynch is Bishop of Kilfenora in the Province of Cashel, though 
he is a native of the Church of Tuam. And experience shows that the 
dioceses which are fruitful and populous in Catholics are governed better 
by subjects drawn from the neighbouring dioceses than by those born in 
the dioceses, since the former are more detached from human respect 
arising from relationship and obsequiousness towards the temporal Lords 
and Patrons. 


(2). The second point : that the house of Plunkett has been always 


| faithful to the Apostolic See and to the King, and therefore has been 
| always in favour with the Popes and with the King of England. The 


nephew of Monsignor Plunkett, that is, Lord Fingall etc. (as in Moran, 
p. 36, par. 3) and faithfully carried out the commands of the Sacred Con- 
gregation as Your Most Illustrious Lordship knows. Consequently, if 
Monsignor Plunkett with his whole house is well thought of by the King, 


+The list of his predecessors which Oliver supplies is not complete. It omits 
McCawell (1626), McGauran (1587-93), O’Taige (1560-2) and three Primates who 
Teigned in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
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who though he favoured only ten titled noblemen with the possessions 
confiscated by Cromwell, numbered among them the house of Plunkett, 
it cannot enter anyone’s mind to have a shadow of suspicion that the 
petitioner may be ungrateful to the King, all the more in that he left 
the Kingdom as a boy*® and remained always in Rome while the war 
between the King and Cromwell raged. 

It is indeed true etc. (as in Moran, p. 36, par. 4). 

(3). The third point is that Your Most Illustrious Lordship should 
consider the great inconvenience which the petitioner will suffer by sending 
his Bulls to Flanders and not delivering them here in Rome, for the same 
advantages would arise if they were delivered in Rome as if they are 
delivered in Flanders. Moreover all the Bishops and Archbishops elected 
when they were in Rome were consecrated and had their Bulls in Rome ; 
and Mgr. Burgat was the first, after a thousand years, who was sent away 
without his Bulls. And then it seems that Monsignor Internuncio sent the 
Bulls of Burgat to Paris and also the Bulls of Felan of Ossory, so that 
they would be sent to Ireland. Finally the petitioner will always remain 
with his mind unsettled, not being certain of his state, leaving a situation 
in which, if he remains, he has moral certainty of not being removed 
without being provided for. And therefore he humbly beseeches Your 
Most Illustrious Lordship to console a servant to whom you have granted 
so many benefits and favours, and not to allow him to depart with un- 
certainty as to his state. Che del tutto etc. Quam Deus etc. 

[Original in Italian, APF, Scritt. Rif. nei Congressi (Irlanda), 
Vol. II, ff. 19r.—21v.] 


CONCLUSION 


Little comment on the above three letters has been deemed necess- 
ary because the letters speak for themselves. They allow the following 
conclusions to be drawn :— 

(1) Oliver Plunkett personally petitioned for the Archbishopric 
of Armagh ; 

(2) The traditional Armagh opposition to Meath men was brought 
into full play against him ; 

(3) Oliver Plunkett triumphed over this opposition to secure the 
appointment, probably by a direct intervention of the Pope 

in his favour, and subsequently he demonstrated by letter that many 

of the opposition arguments were groundless. 

Yet to triumph in the battle of minds did not necessarily bring a 
conquest of hearts. Some small spark of resentment smouldered and 
flickered beneath the surface throughout the whole decade of 


1 For the Plunketts who got back their lands after the Restoration of Charles II 
see letter in Moran, p. 2. 

2 li Blessed Oliver was born on Ist November 1625 (Mrs. Concannon’s date), he 
was slightly over 21 when he left Ireland in February 1647. 
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Oliver’s rule. From time to time, as in the Franciscan-Dominican 
controversy of 1671, the gradual replacement by the Primate of 
Northern Diocesan Vicars and the complaints sent to Rome against 
their Archbishop by a number of northern clergy in 1679, the spark 
burst momentarily into a flame whch gave it a new lease of life. 
On some, if not all, of these issues, the Primate found himself 
opposed by the great mass of his Old Irish flock, both clerical and 
lay. To ignore the existence of this opposition, even among the 
parochial clergy, is to leave unexplained the failure of the honour- 
able majority of the northern clergy to rally to the Archbishop when 
he found himself attacked by a handful of delinquents. To admit the 
existence of the opposition, far from lessening Blessed Oliver’s 
heroic stature, only serves to emphasize the true measure of his 
achievement by taking full account of the forces arrayed against 
him. To trace the opposition to its first manifestation at the time 
of his appointment and back to the roots from which it arose, as 
we have tried to do here, is to provide at least one reason why for 
Oliver Plunkett the road from Rome to Armagh became a road also 
to Tyburn.? 


/ / 
Tomas O FIAICH 


1A piece of gossip picked up by Ralph Sheldon on a visit to Rome in 1669 and 
noted in his diary gives a curious slant to Oliver’s appointment ; ‘‘The lady D.D. 
borrowed 200 crownes of one . . . an Irish priest, at Bologna ; and rather then repay 
that summe shee procured the archbyshopprick of Armach for Plunket by meanes of 
Cardinall Rospigliosi who would not bee at the Congregation that day but made 
Cardinall Chigi advance it; who when Barberin opposed that nomination told 
Cardinall Barbarin ‘it must be so.’ ’’. I am indebted to Fr. John Brady for referring 
me to this passage which is in the Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. Andrew 
Clark, Vol. II, p. 182. 





TH! PAPAL MONARCHY IN THE 
THOUGHT OF SAINT RAYMOND 
OF PENAFORT 


II 


No examination of St. Raymond’s concept of papal monarchy 
would be complete without some discussion of his views on the 
relations of the spiritual and temporal powers. For in canonist 
thought, the papal power in temporal affairs was necessarily a 
part, though not the essence, of the plenitudo potestatis. We might 
summarize the canonist view by saying that it postulated that a 
sufficiency or fullness of power has been given to the pope in order 
that he might fulfil his function as head of the Church. The fulfilment 
demanded complete supremacy in spiritualibus and also a supremacy, 
quoddammodo in temporalibus.2, The problem, then, for the inter- 
pretation of St. Raymond’s thought, is that of the nature and extent 
of his supremacy in temporal affairs. 

It need hardly be said that the Speculum Iuris contained no 
systematic treatise on the relations of the two powers. But it does 
contain a section De differentia constitutionis ecclesiastice ad secul- 
arem,*® in the course of which, the author touched on many facets 
of the general problem. Interpreted in its canonist context, the 
discussion of the particular problem of the relations of canon and 
civil law throws much light on St. Raymond’s view on the papal 
power in temporal affairs. 

His thought on the relations of the two powers began with the 
question of the mutual standing of ecclesiastical and secular law. 
This was a problem which had been much discussed among canon- 
ists, for it raised two very important practical points. What, for 
instance, was the force of a secular law, which went against the 


1 Continued from I.T.Q., Vol. XXV (1958), pp. 33ff. 

* Huguccio, ad D. 96, c. ll, s. v. ‘ subiectas’ (Lincoln f. 172 va). Huguccio’s 
views on the papal power in temporal affairs have been examined systematically by 
A. Stickler, ‘‘ Der Sohwerterbegriff bei Huguccio,” Ephemerides iuris canonici, 3 
(1947) and S. Mochi Onory, Fonti canonistiche dell’ idea moderna della stato (Milan 
1951), 143-177. 

* Pars I a, tit. xi, ed. cit. pp. 39-41 (=1. 11. 29-41) 
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teaching of Christian morality? This question was particularly 
relevant to ecclesiastical jurists whose study brought them into 
such close contact with Roman law. Its solution raises the 
fundamental question of the ecclesiastical power in Temporal affairs 
ratione peccati. In the second place, the standing of secular law 
has to be considered in so far as it touched the autonomy of the 
Church in her own concerns. How far was secular law relevant to 
purely ecclesiastical concerns ? The question raised primary issues 
as to the separation of the powers, and the limitation of the sphere 
of the temporal power. 

The solution of this two-fold problem of the relation of ecclesiastic- 
al and secular law had been found by Huguccio, and was widely 
followed by the decretists after him. This view was that a secular 
law was invalidated, either ratione constituti (i.e. because the law 
was defective in its morality), or ratione constituentis (i.e. when a 
legislator attempted to enforce what his office did not entitle him 
to promulgate).1_ St. Raymond adopted the view without using the 
same terminology. He postulated that in all matters touching the 
salvation of souls, ecclesiastical law abrogated secular law when the 
latter was morally inadmissable. Hence those Roman laws allowing 
usury, divorce or prescription mala fide were superceded by ecclesi- 
astical law. The claim was but a particular application of the general 
principle of the primacy of the spiritual in Christian society. The 
pope, by virtue of the power of the keys, possessed what one early 


1Duobus modis dicitur fieri (sc. lex) contra canones, scilicet ratone constituti et 
ratione constituentis : ratione constituti quia ea constituuntur que constitui non 
debent, ut illa que permittunt usuras et seperationi coniugium sine mutuorum con- 
sensu causa religionis..... ratione constituentis, cum constituitur ab eo qui non 
habet (potestatem constituendi, ut legitur de basileo, ut di. XCVI, Bene quidem. Et 
ita nullius sint momenti tam ratione constituti tam ratione constituentis. (D. 10 c. 4 
s.v. ‘contra canones.’ Pemb. 72 f. 122 va). Similar terminology in Caius 676, loc. cit., 
f.4b; Apparatus ‘ Ecce vicit Leo,’ loc. cit. BN. Nouv.acg. 1576, f. 26 vb ; Apparatus 
‘Tus naturale’ D. 10, c. 1. BN. 15393, f. 6 vb. 

This latter Apparatus, however, has also a very interesting original discussion of 
the problem as an intorduction to D. 10 : ostenditur lex cedere canoni.§ Constitutio a 
principe promulgatur aut super negocio ecclesiastico, aut super seculari. Si super 
ecclesiastico, eo.ipso quod lata est a principe, non valet, ut XCVI di. Bene quidem. 
XVI. q. ult. Laicis, Non placuit, nisi fuit privilegium quod ecclesie tribuit imperator, 
Hoc enim ipso iure valet valet : talis est (constitutio) illa, XVI. q. I, Generalis, et C. 
De epis 1. i. Si super negocio seculari lata fuit, aut contradicit canoni aut non: si 
non, valet, et ipsam tanquam suam approbat et per eam negotium decidetur ubi 
canon nichil statuit, ar. di. XCI (sic) et per totam di. (et) XI. q. III, Summopere. 
Que si a principe mutatur, eam immutatam ecclesia habere debet, nisi per canonem 
specialiter fuisset confirmata, tunc. enim quantum ad ecclesiam pro canone habenda 
est, ar. C. De vet. iure enuc. 1. i. Si quedam canoni contradicat, nichilominus in 
secularibus et in foro seculari valet, nisi legi et evangelio fuerit contraria : tunc enim 
non valet, ut leges de usuris loquentes et de divortiis. In foro autem ecclesiastico, 
canon illi legi contradicens debet observari et secundum ipsam iudicari, ut XVI. q. I, 
Continua, XXXII. q. II, Inter hec. (Ms cit. f. 6 va). 
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decretist had called an imperium spirituale,’ the right to coerce 
Christians, both as individuals and as office-holders, to observe 
what divine law commanded to be observed.? St. Raymond, follow- 
ing Innocent III, could formulate the principle very firmly : 


Nam imperatores, reges et omnes principes, hac sine distinctione, omnis 
homo pertinet ad iudicium ecciesiasticum ratione peccati....* 


The other aspect of the relationship of the two laws touched the 
question of ecclesiastical autonomy. No lay ruler was empowered 
to legislate in matters touching ecclesiastical business, persons or 
property. All laws already in existence relating to these matters 
were only binding in so far as they had been approved ecclesiastically. 
In other words, the initiative for acceptance or rejection of rules 
from non-ecclesiastical sources was unambiguously in ecclesiastical 
hands. With this safeguard of church liberty clearly made, however, 
St. Raymond went on to add that where there was no discordance 
between secular and canon law, secular laws might be used “ in 
adiutorium ab ecclesia, etiam in spiritualibus causis.” The term 
“leges canonizatae ’’* had already been coined to express this idea, 
and later canonists were to use the dictum, “‘ lex est ancilla iuris 


75 


canonici. The fundamental principle behind these views and 
terms was that of the co-operation of the powers, after they had 
been distinguished. 

Ecclesiastical autonomy asserted, St. Raymond allowed a re- 


1 Summa Lipsiensis : Quod ergo hic dicitur quod (papa) habet utrumque gladium, 
id est tam super clericos quam super laicos imperium habet spirituale, ut quem ligat 
in terra, ligatus sit in celis. Text printed by J. Juncker, ‘‘ Die Summa des Simon von 
Bisignano und seiner Glossen,’’ Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung ftir Rechtsgeschichte, 
Kanon. Abt. 46. iii. 492 f. n. 2. 

2 As one early decretalist (Guilelmus Naso?) had put it: ius cohercitionis 
ecclestiastici ad observacionem omnium earum, que in lege divina precipijuntur 
observari laicis. (I Comp. 1. 34. 3 BN. 3932 f. 13 va.) 

*Constitutio ecclesiastica abrogat omnes leges sibi contradicentes in causis 
spiritualibus et breviter, in omnibus que spectant ad salutem anime, id est, sine 
quibus anima salvari non potest vel impeditur ad salutem. In talibus enim sacre 
leges non dedignantur sacros canones imitari, II q. III§ Hinc colligitur, Auth. vers. 
clerici apud proprios episcopos conveniant. § plurimum. coll. vi. Sic intelliguntur 
capitula di. X, Lege, et sequentia, usque ad §Ecclesie. Unde leges que permittunt 
usuras, vel matrimonia seu repudium, vel similia contra canones non tenent etiam 
leges que permittunt prescriptionem cum mala fide, Extra LIII, de prescriptione, c. 
Quoniam omne. Nam imperatores, reges et omnes principes, hac sine distinctione, 
omnis homo pertinent ad iudicium ecclesiasticum ratione peccati, Extra III, de 
iudiciis, Novit. LXIII di., Valentinianus. XCVI di., Quis dubitet, Duo sunt. XI 
q. III, Si autem. Et est ratio quia ipse papa et alii prelati ecclesiastici tenentur de 
omnibus reddere rationem in districto examine, di. XL, Si papa. IX q. III, Aliorum. 
XLIII di., Ephesiis, Dispensatio. XLVII di. Quod ad nos. di L, Si quis diaconus, 
in fine. (1. 11. 39). 

* Caius 676 : per papam leges laicorum canonizate sunt. (C. 16 q. 7 c. 24 f. 139va). 

5 Hostiensis Lectura 5.33.28. 
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ciprocal autonomy of the lay power. In secular courts, secular law 
has full validity, and except in cases involving jurisdiction ratione 
peccati, the pope could not change it. Thus far then, St. Raymond’s 
general position in the relation of the two powers, as reflected in the 
particular case of the relation of the two laws, might be described 
as dualistic. That is to say, both powers were of divine origin, they 
were autonomous, “ quoad forum suum,” distinct, therefore, though 
not disparate, since they were meant to complement. But the 
supremacy of the spiritual power—in removing its concerns from 
the cognisance of the temporal power,' and in intervening ratione 
peccati—constituted a not inconsiderable limitation of secular 
sovereignty. 

This was not, however, the only qualification to the existence of 
secular independence. The intrinsic superiority of the spiritual 
could be taken further, even to a point where it seemed that a dual- 
ism in any real sense had been seriously compromised. This is the 
conclusion to be drawn from St. Raymond's discussion of the problem 
of legitimation as it affected both spiritual and temporal powers.? 
If a natural child was declared legitimate by the spiritual power, 
did its legitimation hold good for all secular purposes? Strict 
dualism would demand that the legitimation processes be independ- 
ent. St. Raymond, however, argued that a declaration of legitimacy 
by the spiritual power was valid for the temporal order : 


Verius dicas quod talis intelligitur vel legitimatus indirecte et per quandam 
consequentiam etiam ad actus seculares; monstruosum enim videtur 
ut qui legitimus ad spirituales fieret actiones, circa seculares actus illegit- 
imus remaneret ... .3 


1 St. Raymond’s comprehensive statement of his position was: Item leges omnes 
tractantes de personis ecclesiasticis vel rebus non tenent nisi quatenus sunt per 
canones approbate. Imperator enim vel aliquis laicus nichil potest disponere de 
rebus vel personis ecclesiasticis .... . Ille autem leges que non contradicunt canonibus 
possunt assumi in adjutorium ab ecclesia etiam in spiritualibus causis . .. . In aliis 
vero causis secularibus et coram judice secularj optinent leges vigorem suum ... . nec 
posset papa eas tollere nisi in casibus suprapositis vel quoad forum suum. (1. 10. 38-9) 

2 For the historical circumstances which led to the issuing of Per Venerabilem, 
and the debate to which it gave rise among the early decretalists, cf. R. Généstal, 
Histoive de la légitimation des enfants naturels en droit canonique, (Paris 1905). It was 
the justification of the principle of secular legitimation by papal rescript which 
occasioned one of the most detailed thirteenth century canonist defences of the 
supremacy of the spiritual—-that of Hostiensis, Summa, 4. 17. § 10, and Lectura 
4. 17. 13. 

%Item pone quod aliquis est legitimatus quoad actus ecclesiasticos et spirituales, 
numquid per hoc erit légitimatus etiam quoad actus seculares ? Videtur quod non, 
quia sicut imperator indiget auxilio pontificis in spiritualibus, ita ¢ contra pontifex 
indiget auxilio principis in secularibus, D. X., Quoniam. Verius dicas quod talis 
intelligitur vel legitimatus indirecte et per quandam consequentiam etiam ad actus 
seculares ; monstruosum enim videtur ut qui legitimus ad spirituales fieret actiones, 
circa seculares actus illegitimus remaneret, Extra. III, Qui filii sint legitimi, Per 
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There was a general conclusion to be drawn which St. Raymond 
stated as an axiom : 


Multa enim possumus indirecte que non possumus directe.* 


This principle as deduced from a particular problem of two-power 
relations was susceptible of generalization to solve the relationship 
in genere. In the process, the tone of dualism moved easily into a 
monism, the claim that the pope enjoyed the right of both swords. 

It had long been discussed among canonists whether or not the 
pope possessed both swords, if imperial power derived immediately 
from God or from the pope. The problem was, broadly speaking, 
a discussion of the abstract first principles of the relations of the 
two powers, and various auctoritates of the Decretum and Decretales 
could be ranged for and against the proposition. A substantial 
number of the early decretists, most notably the greatest of them, 
Huguccio, had professed themselves against the idea that the pope 
possessed both swords . On the other side, Alanus Anglicus stood 
out as the most formidable critic of Huguccio’s position, and champ- 
ion of the ‘ monist”’ position.* The trend of early decretalist 
writing, under the vigorous stimulus of Innocent III’s activities, 
seemed to be with Alanus.‘ But at the time St. Raymond wrote, 
what was communis opinio, cannot be selected with certainty. Hav- 


Venerabilem : multa enim possumus indirecte que non possumus directe, C. De 
judiciis, Quoties. Extra III, De dote post divortium restituenda, De prudentia. 
Dicunt tamen Laurentius, Vincentius et fere omnes doctores quod non erit legitimatus 
quoad successionem licet quod actus legitimos alios sit legitimus, (2, 22, 96) 

1 For other early decretalist use of the same principle, cf. F. Gillmann ‘Von wem 
stammen die Ausdruckek potestas directa und potestas indivecta papae in temporalibus?’ 
A.K.K.R. 98 (1918) 407-9. 

2 An excellent selection of representative texts has been printed by A. Stickler, 
“‘ Sacerdotium et regnum neji decretisti e primi decretalisti,’’ Salesianum, 15 (1953) 
575-612, and a noteworthy synthesis, “‘Sacerdozio e Regno nelle nuove ricerche 
attorno ai secoli XII e XIII nei Decretisti e Decretalisti fino alle decretali di Gregorio 
IX,” Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, 18 (1954) 1-26 

3On Alanus, cf. W. Ullmann, Medieval Papalism (London 1949) 147-151 and 
Mochi Onory, Fonti 191-4. 

* As appears clearly from the following gloss ad | Comp. 4. 18.7 : Ar. de iurisdictione 
distincta, ut de cons. di. III, Celebritatem, in fine. X di. Quoniam. XCVI di. Cum ad 
verum. Qui fil. s. leg. Lator, in fine. XXIII q. V, Regum. VIII di. Quo iure. XXXIII 
q. Il, Interfectores. Contra: XXII di. Omnes. V q. V, Delatori. Qui fil. s. leg. 
Conquestus. XX q. III, Presens. XV q. VI, Alius. XXIV q. I, Loquitur. Solutio. 
Magister Huguccio dicit, et bene, quod a solo Deo habet potestatem in temporalibus 
imperator, et papa in spiritualibus et sic divisa est iurisdictio. Prius enim est im- 
perator qui coronam accipit a papa, et gladium ab altari, ut XCIII di. Legimus. 
Nam ante fuit imperium quam apostolatus. Lau [rentius]. 

Ego dico cum Alano sicut ipse notavit, de appell., Si duobus, quod imperator 
habet gladium a papa: est enim unum corpus ecclesie, ergo unum solum caput 
habere debet. Item Dominus utroque gladio usus est, ut XCVI di. Cum ad verum,et I 
q. III,Ex multis, sed solum Petrum vicarium suum constituit in terra, ergo utrumque 
gladium ei reliquit. Item Moyses utrumque gladium habuit, cuius successor est 
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ing in mind his responsible position among canonists, his acceptance 
of the monist position might be regarded as the moment when this 
became an agreed opinion among canonists. 

St. Raymond porposed the quaestio, “‘Sed numquid immediate 
an mediate habet imperator imperium a Deo,”’! and considered 
it in terms of selected authorities from the Decretum, Novellae and 
Compilatio III a, arranged for and against. 

The case for the view that the emperor held his power from God 
immediate was based chiefly on a well-known letter of Nicholas I, 
incorporated at two places, in the Decretum. The dualistic teaching 
of this authority was well summarized in the rubrics added to the 
texts: “‘ Kings need popes for eternal matters, and popes need 
kings for temporal matters” (c. 6, D. X), and “ The emperor 
ought not to usurp the rights of the pope, nor the pope usurp royal 
rights” (c. 6, D. XCVI). The substance of the argument under these 
heads was that Our Lord Himself in His own person, had indicated 
the separation of the two powers. Hence dualism was of divine law. 
This basis established, the proposition could be supported by many 
additional authorities. St. Raymond chose two. Roman law teach- 
ing was that the imperium and sacerdotium were separate.? St. 


apostolicus. Preterea, iudex est dominus papa quia electionem confirmat vel cassat, 
ut de elect., Venerabilem, lib. iii, et etiam confirmatum deponit, XV q. VI, Alius. 
Et hoc, totum invenitur expresse, Extra. In Genesi[R.N.R.I. ed. Kempf. n. 18]. Est 
tamen argumentum contra, Aut. Quo. op. Set canon epis. inp + prin. (Nov. 6), 
preiudicat legi. (ancredus). [s. v. ad regem f. 54 b. BN 3930]. This gloss was accepted 
in glossa ordinaria ad Gregoriana |4. 17.7] with the “ et bene” of Laurentius ’ approval 
of Huguccio’s opinion omitted. 

The view of Alanus cited in this gloss was printed by Schulte SB d. Kats. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 66 (1870) 98-90 and reprinted by Mochi Onory Fonti 191-2. A rather shorter 
version of the same gloss was included by Alanus in his Apparatus “ [us naturale.” 
It contains one important hierocratic claim which did not appear in the better-known 
gloss. Refuting Huguccio’s claim for the precedence in time of the empire over the 
papacy Alanus argued : 

Non obviat huic opinioni quod ante fuerint imperatores quam pape, quia tamen 
de facto fuerant et ius gladii non habuerant nisi illi tamen in vero Domino 
crediderunt, nec etiam hodie habent infideles principes ut supra ostensum est, 
ut XXIII q. I, Debet illud. Similiter non obviat quod Constantinus iurisdictionem 
temporalem Silvestro concessit ut dictum est, ut LXIII Ego Ludovicus. ad D. 96 c. 
6 v. cursu NB. 15393 f. 70 a) 

1 Quidam dicunt quod immediate. Pro eis est : X di. Quoniam, XCVI di. Cum ad 
verum, et Auth. preallegata, Quo. op. epis., XCIII di. Legimus, vers. exercitus sibi 
faciat imperatorem. Alii dicunt, quibus assentio, quod mediate : papa enim habet a 
Domino utrumque gladium et alterius, scilicet, temporalis executionem concedit 
imperatori. Hoc fuit significatum in Petro cum dixit: Ecce gladii duo hic. Ergo 
habebat utrumque gladium. Item cum abscindisset auriculam Malco gladii materiali, 
non dixit ei Dominus: pone gladium sed : converte in vaginam, ac si aperte diceret : 
habeas gladium materialem, ejus tamen executionem non exerceas, sed alii committas, 
eo videtur hoc expressum, XXII di. Omnes, Extra. III de electione, Venerabilem, 
XV q. VI. Alius. (1. 11. 40.) 

2A point insisted on by the decretists of the first glossa ordinaria period. Cf. 
Glossa Palatina : (c. 8, Dist. X v. actibus) scilicet, officium ipsorum ; quedam enim 
fecit tanquam imperator cum vendentes et ementes eiecit de templo flagellando, 
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Jerome had stated that it was the army which appointed the em- 
peror ; decretists interpreted this as meaning that in their own day 
the electoral princes and not the pope designated the Emperor.' 

Against this case, it was argued that the pope had both swords 
and granted the exercise of the material sword to the emperor. 
This view was based principally on an exegesis of Math.16 : 18 con- 
tained in c. 1, D. XXII, by which it appeared that the iura terreni 
et coelestis imperii had been committed to the pope by God. Hence 
it seemed that the monistic case itself was a principle of divine law. 
And St. Raymond in a symbolic interpretation of Luke 22 : 38 and 
John 18: 11, attempted to strengthen this divine law foundation. 
His supporting evidence was two practical examples of the actual 
exercise of direct papal power over kings. Pope Zacharias had 
deposed Childeric, king of the Franks (c. 6, XV, q. VI). The papacy 
had translated the empire from the Greeks to the Germans (the well- 
known Venerabilem of Innocent III).? 

The interpretative problem posed by this dialectic is to decide 
which elements of the second case induced St. Raymond to adopt 
it. His explanation is terse and even ambiguous. What is the political 
logic behind his acceptance of the view that the emperor received 
his sword mediate from the pope? What is the rational scheme of 
ideas which lies behind the somewhat banal exterior of his argument ? 
Assuredly his scriptural exegesis, on its face-value carries little 
conviction. What is the context within which such exegesis had 
real argumentative force ? 

In overcoming the early decretist caution about attributing both 
swords to the pope, the introduction of Venerabilem seems to have 
I q. iii, ex multis; quedam ut sacerdos cum se ipsum obtulit hostiam discipulis 
dicens, hoc est enim corpus meum, de cons. di. II, sacerdos. Sed contrarium probatur 
per auctoritatem istam quod scilicet, Deus voluit ea esse distincta cum per se ipsum 
utriusque actus exercuit. Respondeo, ideo, hoc fecit ut ostenderet quod utraque 
potestas ab eo processit, non quod una persona illa duo officia exerceat vel gerere 
debeat. Hec enim duo dona imperii et sacerdotii ab eodem principio sunt, in aut. quo. 
op. epis. (Durham Cathedral, C. III 8 f. 3 v b). The glossa ordinaria has an exactly 
similar gloss. 

Gl. Pal. (c. 6, Dist. XCVI v. discrevit) : immo videtur contrarijum quia non dis- 
crevit sed confudit, cum ipse unum et idem utrumque officium gessit. Sed dic quod 
ipse utrumque officium per se gessit ut notaret quod ex eodem fonte processerunt, 
XXI di., cleros. Nam dicit lex quod summa nobis dona a Deo concessa sunt, scilicet 
sacerdotium et imperium, in aut. quo. op. epis. in prin. coll. iii. (MS cit. f. 36 c a). 
Again, this gloss was used for the glossa ordinaria. 

1Cf. Joannes Teutonicus in the glossa ordinaria commenting on this text (D. 93 
c. 24 v. imperator) : Ex sola enim electione principum dico eum verum imperatorem 
antequam a papa confirmetur. Arg. hic, licet non ita appelletur, ut dixi, Lxiii dist., 
quanto. But Bernard of Brescia in the revised glossa ordinaria added : Contrarium est 
verum, extra. de elec. venerabilem. xxiii dist., in nomine. (ed. Paris 1561). 

21. 6. 34. On Innocent’s imperial theory in its relationship to contemporary 
canonist thought, see F. Kempf, Papstum und Kaisertum bei Innozens III (Misc. 
hist. pont. 19. Rome 1954). 
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been decisive. After the official adoption by Innocent III of the 
Translation of the Empire theory, it seemed difficult to deny that 
the emperor received his sword mediate through the pope. The 
thought behind the Translation theory is clear from Innocent’s 
own words, and if further clarification was needed, it is to be found 
in a few decretist formulations which preceded the Innocentian 
pronouncement. That thought was concerned with the purposes 
for which the empire was held to have been created—it was the 
emperor’s raison d’étre to be the protector of the Church, in par- 
ticular of the Roman Church. The Translation theory began with 
a premise—a canonical conception of the imperial office which had 
long been maturing.' It went on to argue that the Greeks, the then 
holders of a sacred trust, having failed to fulfil this function when the 
Roman Church was sorely vexed by the Lombards, the imperial 
title and duty was transferred to that ruler, Charlemange, who 
actually gave protection in the hour of need. By its origin and end, 
therefore, the Roman empire pertained to the papacy. For its very 
genesis in the West was from an action “ by and for” the Roman 
Church. Hence when canonists (St. Raymond among them) 
asked who was the “ verus imperator,”’ Greek or German, the answer 
was clear. He was true emperor whom the papacy approved (by 
confirmation and anointing) to fulfil the office of protector of the 
Roman Church.? This was the dictum much used by St. Raymond’s 
contemporaries, ‘‘nullum imperium extra ecclesiam,’’*—the cor- 
ollary of the view that the pope had two swords, that the emperor 


1 Its progress has been elucidated by P.A. Van den Baar, Die kirchliche lehve dev 
Translatio Imperii Romani bis zur Mitte des 13 jhs, (Anal. Greg. 78. Rome 1956). 

2 St. Raymond : Queritur utrum sint plures imperatores, aut unus, et si unus quis 
ille, utrum Teutonicus an Constantinopolitanus. Ad hoc dicas quod unus est imperator 
tantum, VII q. I, In apibus. Sed quis est ille ? Videtur quod Constantinopolitanus, 
nam Constantinus transtulit illud imperium, di. XCVI palea, Constantinus, et papa 
vocat eum jmperatorem, Extra. III de electione, Venerabilem. Non tamen est ita, 
quia Romana ecclesia transtulit imperium ab Oriente in Germanos, Extra. III de 
electione, Venerabilem. (1.11.40.) 

3 Cf. Sylvester: Unus ergo gladius invisibilis est penes ecclesiam, sed alius est 
penes quem ? Dico, penes eum cum sit catholicum, approbante Romana ecclesia : 
licet eum exercet, non credo istos gladios esse equales ; extra ecclesiam eorum neutrum 
esse credo ... (3 Comp. 1. 5. 1). printed by G. Post, ‘‘Some Unpublished Glosses 
(ca 1210-14) on the Translatio Imperii and the Two Swords,” A.K.K.R. 117 (1937) 
414-5. 

Laurentius : Quicunque est approbatus ab ecclesia sive rex sive imperator et est 
catholicus, eum credo imperatorem vel regem. Extra ecclesiam nullum credo 
imperatorem qui habet de iure gladium materialem, qui a Deo procedit . . . .(3 Comp 
1. 6. 19 BN 3932 f. 116 v b.) 

J. Teutonicus similarly, loc. cit. BN 3930 f. 109 v b. 

‘ This is not an expression met with in the major decretist works but it occurs 

e.g. Caius 676 (D. 63 c. 33) f. 42 va. 
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was his “ homo”’ or “ vicarius ’’! or “ officialis.’” 

The arugment of the Translation theory was the more compelling 
in that it seemed to represent, in microcosm, the general concept 
of the role of secular power in Christian society. When canonists 
asked why kings were instituted,‘ their answer was couched in 
terms similar to those in which the imperial office was discussed. 
That is to say, secular power in general, like the particular case of 
the imperial power, was seen in the perspective of the needs of the 
Church. It was seen teleologically, as performing a particular task 
according to the ends of the society in which it operated. Since this 
society was essentially Christian, the purposes of secular power 
were essentially Christian. That is to say, Christianity entered into 
the very definition of rulership—in Monsignor Journet’s phrase, a 
“ consecrational ’’ conception of rulership.’ Hence, on the more 
abstract plane, the function of secular power was to collaborate 
with the priesthood in the work of salvation. Looked at more prac- 
tically, as it was the wont of canonists to look, this duty of collabora- 
tion meant that the prince, like the emperor, existed to carry out 
what the priesthood commanded. It was not a canonist, but John 
of Salisbury, who had said that the prince was “ sacerdotii min- 
ister,’’* but the thought was the same. Canonists drew on St. Isidore 
of Seville as the primary source for their views on rulership.? From 
his general principles, carefully distilled in a canon of the Decretum 
(23 q.5 ¢. 20), was drawn a specifically canonist interpretation, 


1 This title has been discussed with copious previously unprinted material by 
A. Stickler, ‘“‘ Imperator vicarios papae. Die Lehren derfranzésisch-deutschen 
Dekretistenschule des 12. und beginnenden 13. Jahrhunderts iiber die Bezjehungen 
awischen Papst und Kaiser,’’ Mittl. d. Inst. f. Ostr. Gesch. 62 (1954) 165-212. Two 
interesting texts may be added : 
Anon. gl. Durham C. 1. 7: Celestis imperii iuva. Quia est supra imperatores etiam 
et ecclesie prelatio, vel ut duo erant in passione Domini gladii, duplex est eius 
officium. Est officium severitatis et rigoris ubi utitur gladio materiali : hunc commisit 
imperatori, et eum suum constituit vicarium. Est officium mansuetudinis ubi utitur 
gladio spirituali qui sibi retinuit : vel est ius auctoritatis quod habet papa, est ius 
administrationis quod habet imperator auctoritate pape. (D. 22 c. 2 f. 11 b) 

Durham C. II. I: has a variant of the same theme : Quia ut duo erant gladii in 
passione Domini, sic et duplex est severitatis officium et mansuetudinis, gladium 
materialem commisit imperatori et eum in hac parte vicarium constituit, gladium 
vero mansuetudinis quod non mortificat sed vivificat, sibi reservavit, ideo secundum 
hoc videtur quod imperator habet a papa potestatem, nam et si imperator eam 
abutatur (sic) papa potest eum deponere, ut XVq. VI, Alius. (loc. cit. f. 20vab). 

2 Hostiensis, Summa 4. 17. § 9. 

3 Now restudied by W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government. 

* As they did especially at 23 q. 5 cs. 18, 20-3, 26, 43. 

5C. Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate. vol. 1. The Apostolic Hierarchy 
(Engl. transl. 1955), 214 ff. 

® Policraticus iv. 3. 

723 q. 5c. 20 (Sent. III. 51. n. 4 PL 83, 723). On the importance of St. Isidore in 
this respect, see especially Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, 28-31, 
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analogous to John of Salisbury’s. To Huguccio, for example, the 
best representative of the early decretists, the role of secular princes 
was essentially ministerial. What the priesthood could not do, was 
done by secular princes, ‘‘ quasi ministri.”? It is in this context that 
the term brachium seculare appeared first in canonist thought. 
If the sacerdotium wished to employ secular power, he from whom 
help was sought was under necessity of obedience : 


Utitur quando vult, ut XVII, Nec licuit, et XXIII q. V, Principes, et 
di. LXXVIIIT, Si duo, Nam tamen uti cogitur, ut XX XIII. q. II, Inter 
dec. Sed si uti voluit seculari brachio, ille a quo petitur auxilium, <enetur 
ei obedire, et eam defendere, ut XXIII. q. V Principes, Administratores.? 


The trend of this line of argument about the ministerial function 
of secular power is clear. It was postulated that wherever the sacer- 
dotium, in pursuit of its own purposes, needed the particular means 
afforded by secular power, these were to be at its disposal. Clerics 
were forbidden to bear arms, to shed blood, yet armed force might 
often be required for ecclesiastical purposes. Hence in such matters 
the sacerdotium had power over the secular ruler to achieve indirectly 
what could not be achieved directly : the corporal aspect of the priest- 
hood’s coercive power was held to be delegated to emperors and 
kings. In this sense, also, the pope was considered as the possessor 
of both swords. 

The ‘two swords’ principle, then, secured the assent of St. 
Raymond, and the Translation of th Empire theory was the prin- 
ciple on which it was supported. The texts of Scripture on which 
he seemed to rest his case were not the real bases of the position ; 
they illustrated, rather than established. They became politically 
relevant when informed by the logic of the Translation theory and 
the ministerial principle of secular power. St. Raymond’s position 
thus far was a moderate canonist phrasing of the traditional view 
of Augustinisme politique whereby the secular power was seen merely 
as a servant of the priesthood or dependent on it for its raison 


1 Nam ad hoc sunt constituti seculares, quod per se nequit ecclesia, per eos quasi 
Ministros exercetur, et per eos tuitionem et potestatem, ut XXIII q. V, Principes, 
Administratores .... (D. 96 c. 16 v. usque tueri Lincoln 2 f. 172 v a) Cf. also: Anon. 
gl. Cambridge, Pembroke Coll. 162 : Set alterum exercet (papa) per se et ecclesiasticos 
ministros, alterum per imperatorem quasi per ministrum (D. 22 c. 2 v. commisit 
printed by Stickler, Salesianum 15 22.) Laurentius : Nec dico istos galdios equales, 
nam materialis ad spiritualem in casu pro ute reddendo, ut spiritualis invocat 
materialem tanquam ministrum (instrumentum ? in BN. 3932 f. 116 v b) suum pro 
facto quandoque supplendo. G Aaa 1. 6. 19 v. transtulit, printed by Post, “‘ Some 
Unpublished Glosses ....’’, 409). 

*D. We. I v. sebesbinalen Pemb. Coll. 72 f. 122 v b. 
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d’étre.* Can it be said of this canonist view that it had no place 
for lay monarchy as such? Did it allow monarchy a consistance 
proper to the natural order ? 

If St. Raymond’s thought suggested by its terminology, classical 
hierocracy, it contained, in fact, notably new features. In the first 
place, it showed a deeper perception of the meaning of monarchy 
than had the earlier non-canonist positions. In the second place, 
St. Raymond broke away decisively from the traditional view of 
the emperor as dominus mundi, in postulating independence for 
national kings. In this two-fold line of argument, traditional hier- 
ocracy was significantly modified. _ It was not that the supremacy 
of the papacy in temporal affairs was in any sense diminished, but 
it was restated in accordance with the main political developments 
of the time, in a context where the growth of the nation-state was 
the salient phenomenon. 

It has already been observed that canonists analyzed papal juridic- 
al supremacy in categories and terms supplied by the models of 
Roman law. The result was a comprehensive view of papal sovereign- 
ty. E converso, it could hardly escape canonist notice that there was 
a view of lay monarchy—profounder than any known by earlier 
tradition—to be drawn from the same source. Clearly, it was no 
part of the canonists’ main task to analyze imperial authority with 
the same care as was devoted to analyzing that of the pope. There 
is not to be found in St. Raymond’s work any systematic attempt 
to consider the imperial power as such. Yet there are a number of 
casual references which point clearly to an assumption of a theory 
of imperial sovereignty. These references are not numerous. They 
relate, however, to such fundamental matters as the imperial power 
of making law—with reference to such particular aspects as con- 
stitution and rescripts, and the interpretation of both, and of 
privilege—and its relationship to the wutilitas publica. All told, 
a concept of lay public authority. We must here bear in mind that 
other canonists, contemporaries of St. Raymond, were giving 
attention to different aspects, notably the power of raising taxes.* 
There can be no doubt that canonists with their close concern with 





1Cf. H. X. Arquilliére, L’Augustinisme politique. Essai sur la formation des 
théories politiques du moyen-age (2ed. Paris 1955) and his, ‘‘ Les origines de la théorie 
des deux glaives,’ Studi Gregoriani 1 (Rome 1947) 501-21. 

2See 1. 5 (de constitutionibus) 25-6. 1. 7 (de rescriptis et eorum interpretationibus) 
28. 1. 8 (de privilegiis) 31. 

3 Cf. Mochi Onory, Fonti 249, and on the whole subject of canonist ideas of lay 
sovereignty especially G. Post ‘“‘ Two Notes on Nationalism in the Middle Ages,” 
Traditio 9 (1953) 281-320. 
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Roman law, and intimate relationship with civilians, were helping 
to add a new depth to the analysis of authority. In this perspective, 
then, it is arguable that the canonists occupied an important trans- 
itional place in the development of theory touching the relations of 
Church and State. For it the earlier medieval ecclesiastical tradition 
had small place for an autonomous natural order, and if the thirteenth 
century ‘‘reception’’ of Aristotle restored the balance between 
grace and nature in political doctrine, then the earlier ‘“‘ reception ”’ 
of Roman law had already shortened the distance between the two 
positions. 

What was most original of all in St. Raymond’s political doctrine 
was his extension of the concept of lay monarchy to include national 
kings. It is true that he was not the only canonist to raise this 
question, but he did produce a significant personal contribution. 
The context of the probllem was the decretal Venerabilem. To St. 
Raymond, the Translation raised a secondary political problem of 
importance.? If the empire had been translated from Greeks to 
Germans and the empire was ex definitione a universal institution, 
were all the kings and princes of the West subject de iure to the 
German emperor ? The question raised the whole issue of the auton- 
omy of national states, the independence of kingdoms from the 
suzerainty of the Roman empire. 

Canonist discussion of this question has been much clarified in 
recent studies.* It has been shown that the earliest and most 
vehement assertions of the theory of the independence, de iure as 
well as de facto, of kingdoms, came especially from English and 
Spanish canonists of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
In direct contrast to Joannes Teutonicus, a vigorous champion 
of the universalism of the empire, such men as Richardus and Alanus, 
Anglici,* Laurentius and Vincentius, Hispani, were uncompromising 
upholders of ‘ nationalism.’ St Raymond shared their view though 
his supporting arguments were different. 

St. Raymond reviewed the problem in answering the question 


1 As the Aristotelians themselves appreciated. Cf. J. M. Aubert, Le droit romain 
dans l’oeuvve de S. Thomas. (Bibl. thomiste 30, Paris 1955) 74-108, especially 77. 
* He discussed it immediately after the citation of Venerabilem as quoted in n. 21. 


*Most notably by Mochi Onory and Gaines Post as cited in n. 3, p. 164. Cf. 
also B. Tierney, ‘Some Recent Works on the Political Theories of the Medieval 
Canonists,”’ Traditio 10 (1954), 612-19. 


‘One additional English text has not so far been noticed, Caius 676: PeneS 
imperatorem consistit auctoritas conferendi privilegia, sed et penes quemlibet 
principem in regno suo : quod enim principi placet in regno suo, legis habet vigorem 
di. 8, quo jure ; in inst. de iure nat. (as 25 a.1. f. 172). 
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‘““numquid subsunt omnes reges et principes imperatori ? ”! 
In support of the proposition, he did justice to the traditional view 
in a comprehensive statement of the claims of the emperor to be 
dominus mundi. Against the proposition, he maintained the view 
that the kings of France and Spain were not subordinate to the 
emperor because of prescription Jongissimo tempore. Now certain 
of his predecessors such as Sylvester had already claimed that such 
exemption was imprescriptive.2 St. Raymond did not mention 
these by name, but he answered them implicitly with the argument 
that the subjection of these kingdoms to the pope allowed him to 
grant prescription. This was to claim that the national states had 
grown to maturity under the papal aegis. Thus did St. Raymond's 
anti-imperialist attitude balance in neat synthesis, his double 
loyalty—universalist in the only permissible direction, that of Rome, 
and particular in regard to the national kingdom. 

Comment on the basis of this papal political universalism is called 
for. When St. Raymond argued that the national states had 
achieved their independence of the emperor under papal tutelage, he 
was positing on his implicit premise a universal society, Christian- 
itas, an ethnarchy of Christian nations, Christendom, of which the 
pope was the foundation, and of which he had the supreme charge. 
This postulate about the governance of the respublica Christiana 
was already venerable before the age of the canonists.* But it 
was a view of Christian society apt for renovation in the period 


1 Videtur quod sic de mero iure. Ipse enim est dominus mundi, Dig. ad legem 
rhodiam, de iactu, qui levande (14.2) C. de quadriennali prescriptione, bene (7.37). di. 
VIII, quo iure, et in evangelio: exiit edictum a Cesare augusto ut describeretur 
universus orbis. Item quia Deus actibus propriis discernit duas potestates quibus 
regeretur hic mundus, sacredotium et imperium, X di. Quoniam. XCVI di. duo sunt, 
et duo sunt luminaria posita in firmamento celi etc. Extra III de maioritate et 
obedientia, solite, ultra medium. Unde dicit lex quod omnes debent dare tributum 
imperatori a suo capite, nisi probent se exemptos, Dig. de censibus 1. ult. (5915), 
XXIIIq. ult. § ecce. Iure autem exempti sunt galli, narbonenses, barcenonenses et 
quidam alii qui numerantur in eadem I. I (50. 15. 8). Item non subsunt ei rex Francie 
neque reges Ispanie, quia prescripserunt longissimo tempore. Nec obstat quod 
subijectio non possit prescribi, Extra. III de prescriptione, cum non liceat, et cum ex 
officii quia ille locuntur in personis ecclesiasticis, que magis sunt subiecte suis 
prelatis quam seculares, vel forte tempore prescriptionis recognoscebant se subesse 
alii, scilicet ecclesie Romane. In quo casu potuerunt prescribere, vel potius prescribi 
ab ipsa Romana ecclesia, ut in eadem decretali, Cum ex officii. (1. 11. 40-1). 

2 Cf. Mochi Onory, Fonti 285-6. 

*On the development of the notion of Christendom, see J. Rupp, L’idée de 
Chrétienté dans la pensée des ovigines d Innocent III (Paris 1939). For some suggestions 
about its place in thirteenth century thought, E. Gilson Les métamorphoses de la 
cité de Dieu (Louvain 1952), 75-109. Cf. also Kempf, Papstum und Katsertum, and 
his Communicazione to the 10th Congress of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, ‘‘ Imperium und Nationen in ihrem Bezug zur Christianitas-Idee,” in 
Congress Proceedings, vol., VII 202-5. 

“See especially, Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government. 
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when papal political activity became intense. With the pontificate 
of Innocent IIT it had perhaps achieved both its most precise form- 
ulation in theory and its most signal vitality in practice. It was under 
the impetus of this most active of popes that canonists were in- 
evitably led to draw out its implications. 

St. Raymond’s view of national autonomy of lay overlordship 
was but one of the new deductions drawn from the principle that 
the pope was the fundamentum Christianiiatis. But there were others 
that must be considered. First, however, it should be observed that 
the early decretalists offered no analysis of the first principles of 
Christianitas. Their concern was exclusively with applications, 
with the practical consequences of the exercise of papal supremacy 
in the community of Christian nations. 

The practical content of the papal supremacy, true to canonist 
methodology, is to be found listed baldly under some such title as 
“casus in quibus index ecclesiasticus potest se immiscere in seculari 
iurisdictioni.”? St. Raymond himself used the title ‘“‘ casus in 
quibus clerici possunt negotia tractare.”’ His list was by no means as 
comprehensive as that of some of his contemporaries. But one pos- 
tulate was both representative and fundamental : 


cum iudex secularis negligit facere iustitiam de subditis suis, tunc potest 
ecclesiasticus suplere (sic) defectum eius, XXIII. q. v, Administratores, 
Extra. III De foro comp. Licet, Ex tenore.? 


Here was an argument that the supremacy of the priesthood in- 
volved a reserve power, so to say, to counteract the deficiencies of 


| secular justice. Other canonists were pursuing the same line of 


argument stimulated by the same Innocentian decretals.? More 
cases were known of the ecclesiastical cognisance of temporal matters 
in supplementing the defects of the secular power—when the secular 
judge was suspect, when the case was difficult and there was dispute 
among the judges as to the law. From one point of view, these prac- 


‘A good example, that of Tancred (3 Comp. 2. 2. 1), has been printed by Stickler 
“Sacerdozio e Regno,” 24. 

*2.15 (de cupidis non ordinandis). 80. 

* For example, Vincentius on Ex tenore (3 Comp. 2.2.2.) : Hoc est unus casus quo, 
iudex ecclesiasticus potest se intromittere de iurisdictione seculari, quando scilicet, 
iudex secularis est negligens ; cum vacat imperium, s.c. prox ; cum est de iurisdictione 
teclesie, s. de appell. si duobus, lib. i ; cum esset de consuetudine, ut de maleficiis 
8. de foro comp. cum sit generale, lib. ii ; alius casus est cum inter iudices dubitatur 
(de) difficili questione et ambigua, i. qui fi. s. leg. per venerabilem. Alius casus est 
per denuncijationem s. ti. prox, novit. (BN 14611. f. 44 v b). Paulus Hungarus 
notabilia on the same : Si iudex secularis est negligens in exhibendo jiusticiam subditis 
suis tunc ecclesiasticus potest se intromittere, et ad eum devolvitur iurisdictio, 
(BN. 14320. f. 143 a). 
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tical instances of ecclesiastical action in the temporal sphere were 
a reflection of the principle of the cooperation of the powers. But 
also involved was the supremacy of the priesthood. For the supple- 
mentation of defects did not work e converso. Canonists allowed no 
reciprocal right of the secular power to supplement the defects of 
ecclesiastical justice.' 

These particular examples of exercise of the supremacy by the 
spiritual power suggested a universal principle for the juridical 
order of Christendom. If it could be claimed as the pope was 
fundamentum Christianitatis, the canonists evolved a specifically 
juridical way of looking at this supremacy. The canonist assembling 
of such cases in papal practice from Alexander III to Innocent III 
crystallized the: principle that the pope enjoyed a discretionary 
power to act in temporal affairs when, for lack of such a residual 
power in the constitution of Christendom, Christians would be de- 
prived of justice. It was in mid-thirteenth century that Innocent IV, 
writing as a private canonist doctor, gave the idea its fullest ex- 
pression, building on the foundations laid by the earlier decretalists.* 
Innocent rested his view on divine law as revealed in the Old and 
New Testaments. By an historical method of argument—sketching 
the workings of providence from the earliest Jewish leaders to the 
vicarius Christi—he sought to establish that divine guidance had 
never been lacking to the chosen people. This was because there 
had always been, in the history of God’s own people an ultimate 
safeguard of justice. And it was this ultimate safeguard which the 
papacy was in the New Dispensation where Christendom represented 
the chosen people. The cases known to canonists where the 


J. Teutonicus on the same: Item propter negligentiam iudicis secularis trahitur 
causa ad forum ecclesiasticum, ut hic, et s. ex transmissa. lib. ii, et xxiii. q. v. 
amministratores. Item (quando) secularis iudex est suspectus, vel si hereticus querela 
contrahere(?) ipsum, ut in auth. ut disserentes iudices 1, 2 § penult. coll. ix. (Nov. 86). 
Item cum vacat imperium, ut s.c. prox. (Durham C. III. 4. f. 132 a). 

Cf. Alanus (Apparatus ‘ Ius naturale,’ with additions from the Apparatus of 
Laurentius) : Ar. ubi index ecclesiasticus clericos non vult cohercere ad secularem eos 
trahi licet [et ita transfertur potestas ad iudicem secularem propter defectum iudicis 
ecclesiastici, sicut e converso, Ex. III de foro comp., Licet. La (urentius)] intimare, 
non ut clericum cohercet, sed archiepiscopum moneat [non tamen ut eum compellat, 
ar. XI q. I, Placuit. la.] Sed nonne summus pontifex vel patriarcha potius debet 
insinuare ? (16 q. 7 c. 31 v. auribus ms. cit. f. 165 b). 

The later decretalists made the point even more clearly, but made an important 
distinction, cf. Hostiensis : Secularis autem nunquam potest supplere negligentiam 
ecclesiastici iudicis, ut legitur supra tit. i, Qualiter (2. 1. 17) . Quod verum est in 
spiritualibus sive personalibus, secus in feudalibus. (Lectura 2. 2. 2). And Summa 2.2. 
§11: Sed nunquid iudex secularis potest supplere defectum  ecclesiastici, vel 
negligentiam ? Forte sic in realibus....sed in personalibus, nunquam. 

? The full text has long been in print, A. J. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political 
Thought in the West, V (1928) 323. 
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papacy acted to supplement the defects of secular justice were 
therefore, to Innocent IV, so many contemporary practical 
applications of that divine surveillance which was a constant 
factor in the pre-figurings and realisation of Christian society. 
Hence he could conclude that though the kingdoms and jurisdictions 
of the world were very diverse because there existed a tribunal where 
redress might be sought, “‘ quandocunque necesse est,” the unity of 
asingle people remained. Thus was explicitly formulated what had 
not been disentangled from the circumstances of its exercise by 
the early decretalists—the fundamental principle of the international 
political position of the papacy. 

It may be well to attempt a general summary of the main tenets 
of St. Raymond’s principles about the relations of Church and 
State. Three main heads suggest themselves : the autonomy of the 
Church, the co-operation of the powers, the supremacy of the priest- 
hood. 

The important point about the principle that the Church had com- 
plete freedom in her own concerns was that it lay with the priesthood 
alone to define which those were, and to control the circumstances 
of lay intervention. This postulate was reflected in the ecclesiastical 
interpretation of the principle of the cooperation of the powers. 
Such cooperation was to be disposed so as not to compromise the 
principle of ecclesiastical autonomy. In turn, this connected with a 
view of the supremacy of the spiritual ; the priesthood could compel 
the cooperation of the temporal—multa enim possumus indirecte 
que non possumus directe. 

Two other aspects of the supremacy of the spiritual received 
emphasis. The priesthood was declared to be supreme, unequivocally, 
in moral matters even to the extent of declaring rulers unfit to exer- 
cise their office. Secondly, its supremacy was expressed in a broad 
universalist context. By it was conferred the imperial dignity, be- 
cause the title of emperor was one denoting papal service. His 
function was to protect the Roman Church. It followed that the 
Roman Church had the right to examine, and either accept or 
reject, the candidate proposed by the college of imperial electors. 

1In hac autem vicaria successerunt patriarche, iudices, reges, sacredotes et alii 
qui pro tempore fuerunt in regimine populi ludaeorum, et sic duravit usque ad 
Christum qui fuit naturalis dominus et rex noster, de quo dicitur in psalmis, Deus 
iudicium tuum regi da etc. [The version repeated by Hostiensis here adds : et Esaie 
xxxiii, Dominus iudex noster, dominus legifer noster, dominus rex noster.] ipse vero 
Dominus noster Iesus Christus vicarium suum constituit Petrum et successores suos 
quando dedit claves regni celorum et quando dixit eis: pasce oves meas. Licet in 


multis distincta sint officia et regimina mundi, tamen quandocunque necesse est, ad 
papam recurrendum. (Commentaria 2. 2. 10. Hostiensis, Lectura loc. cit.) 
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Finally, it was maintained that, because God had made provision 
for all the needs of His Church, including governmental needs, 
such power had been given to the pope as to enable him to supply 
defect and culpable negligence on the part of any king or prince 
whenever, justice being lacking, the harmony and security of 
Christendom was threatened. Christendom was thus coterminous 
with the area of the exercise of the papal power in temporal affairs, 
and the idea of Christendom was the context within which this 
political topic had its peculiar relevance. 


JoHN Watt 
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NEGOTIATIO 


IV. GRAVE MATTER! 


After the publication of the decree Pluribus ex Documentis® 
which prohibits negotiatio cuiusvis generis under pain of automatic 
excommunication specially reserved to the Holy See, one of the 
first questions to be asked was : does this decree affect the common 
interpretation of Canon 142 ? By referring to “ trading of any kind ”’ 
does it extend the law to cover some practices hitherto regarded as 
lawful ? Or perhaps the attaching of this unusually severe penalty 
makes canon 142 a penal law and therefore subject to a more liberal 
interpretation than it formerly received ? 

The answers to these questions are indicated in the decree itself. 
It states that the negotiatio which it penalizes is that which is done 
contra praescriptum can. 142. Therefore the expression “‘ negotiatio 
of any kind”’ is limited by the words “ contrary to canon 142”’ 
and there is no indication that the scope of the canon is itself ex- 
tended. Canon 142, as traditionally interpreted, is, therefore, still 
the determinant of the crime.* Nor can it be said that canon 142 
becomes a penal law, and that therefore its scope is (wherever 
possible) to be restricted, for the new penalty, insofar as it may be 
considered a stable addition to the law of the Code, must be assigned 
a place in the fifth book beside canon 2380, thereby leaving unaffect- 
ed the current interpretation of canon 142. 

But the fact remains that an ipso facto censure is now attached 
to the law. By this decree, therefore, the legislator implies that 
certain violations of canon 142 are possible by which a cleric can 
incur the censure. Before a cleric incurs the censure however he 
must transgress the law seriously, and for a serious transgression of 
this law the more common teaching demands not only that there be 
a serious amount or degree of trading, but that there be a practice 
of trading, that is, at least three transactions joined by moral 


1 The first part of this article was published in The Irish Theological Quarterly, 
XXIV (1957), pp. 320-38. 

*4.A.S., XL (1950),pp. 330, 331. 

* Conway, ‘‘ Important New Decree on Negotiatio,” J.E.R., LXXXIV (1950), 
p. 366. The majority of writers are in agreement on this. Cf. J. Creusen, Revue des 
Communautés Religieuses, XXII (1950), p. 184; P. Abellan, Periodica, XXXIX 
(1950), p. 237; A. Delchard, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LX XII (1950), p. 743 ; T. 
Smiddy, The Jurist, XI (1950), pp. 488 et seq. 
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continuity, or, more simply, three transactions not separated by a 
long interval of time. As to the length of this interval we must 
apply the old principle from the justice tract : the larger the amounts 
involved, the longer the intervals required to sever moral continuity. 
And this immediately raises the next question. 


What is a Grave Amount in Negotiatio ? 


In the 17th and 18th centuries authors avoided this question. 
The most they said was that trading secretly on one or two occasions 
in books, crucifixes etc., was not gravely sinful.? In the last century, 
though we find constant references to grave matter, authors are 
content merely to repeat the statements of the older authors, some 
being careful to retain even the same examples.* 

Neither was the point discussed in post-Code times until the 1959 
decree made it urgent to know when exactly a trading cleric has 
seriously violated the law and, as a result, incurred the reserved 
excommunication. Shortly after the publication of the decree a 
number of canonical reviews raised the question. Some raised it in 
order to dismiss it as a difficult question which—since the legislator 
and the major authors are silent on it—cannot be decided in concrete 
terms ; others suggested that we apply the principles governing 
grave matter in commutative justice, in other words, that the amount 
of goods or money required for a grave infringement of canon 142 
be assessed by the “ absolute standard ’”’ obtaining in matters of 
strict justice.‘ In our opinion this standard is much too low, for 
we are not dealing here with matters of strict justice or with some- 
thing intrinsically evil. When a cleric trades unlawfully he does 
not (ex hypothest) injure the rights of any third party : the contract 
is licit, the balance of justice untouched ; all that happens is that the 
cleric violates an ecclesiastical law which forbids him to make 
profit from trading. To measure his offence then by the rules of 
strict justice is unduly strict. 

If we are to borrow rules at all, it is to the law on superfluous 
wealth that we should turn. In medieval theory the superfluous 
wealth from a benefice was not regarded as the property of the bene- 
fice holder, but belonged to the poor. This notion gradually developed 

Cf. Conway, Problems in Canon Law, Dublin 1956, p. 50. 

2 Cf. De Lugo, De Iust. et Iure, disp. 26, sect. 3, n. 24. 
* Cf. Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theol. Mor., IV, cap. 2, n. 303. 


*Cf. Abellan, art. cit., p. 244; Creusen, art. cit., p. 189; Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 
LXXV (1950), p. 177. 
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into the now received teaching that the holder of a benefice has real 
ownership of his superflua, but is gravely bound to distribute them 
to the poor or pious causes, The analogy between superfluous 
wealth and profit from unlawful business is obvious. In neither of 
them is there question of injustice. Moreover, negotiatio may be 
looked on as a pursuit intended to provide unnecessary and, there- 
fore, superfluous wealth. Accordingly it is reasonabie to suggest 
that the principle governing grave violations of canon 1473 which 
obliges benefice holders to distribute their superfiua, should also 
apply to grave matter in negotiatio. The common teaching today is 
that in violations of canon 1473 a far greater amount is needed to 
constitute grave matter than in sins of injustice.1 To determine 
mathematically this “‘ far greater amount’”’ is not easy. Authors 
mention two or three times the amount required for a serious 
theft.2. In our opinion it can be safely held that grave matter in 
negotiatio calls for an amount at least three times greater than the 
absolute standard fixed for serious violations of justice. 

There is ‘on record an official reply which might be construed as 
lending a certain colour to this conclusion. In 1796 the Congrega- 
tion of the Council was approached for a decision on certain practices 
by which a priest made profits amounting to a thousand ‘ sceudos.’ 
It replied (i) that the profits were the fruit of unlawful trading ; 
(ii) that the priest should distribute three hundred ‘ sceudos’ to 
the poor.* This reply was made at a time when it was still disputed 
whether a benefice holder (the priest in question had two parishes) 
was bound in justice to distribute his swperflua to the poor ; yet in 
regard to superflua acquired by illegal trading the obligation of 
restitution to the poor, in this instance at least, was extended only 
to (approximately) one third of the total profits ; which indicates 
that the Holy See applied a standard more lenient, by three times, 
than that fixed for matters of strict justice. 


V. IS A SINGLE TRANSACTION FORBIDDEN ? 


We have seen that for a grave violation of canon 142 a practice of 
negotiatio is required, that is, at least three acts morally united. 


1“... certum est multo maiorem quantitatem hic requiri ad grave peccatum 


quam in furto.’’—Noldin-Schmitt, De Praeceptis, Barcelona 1951, n. 780 ; “* Obligatio 
autem superfluos fructus erogandi in pias causas est gravis obligatio religionis, non 
autem justitiae commutativae.’’— .Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II, n. 798. 

*Cf. Primmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Friburgi 1935, II, n. 37; Ahern, 
“The Beneficiary and the Fruits of his Benefice,” Irish Theological Quarterly, 
XIX (1952), p. 395. 

* Fontes, IV, 3896. 
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Now the question arises: is it unlawful to perform occasional acts 
of negotiatio which do not form a practice? Would a cleric be 
violating the law lightly by performing one or two transactions that 
fulfil the definition of negotiatio in the sense of canon 142 ? To answer 
this question it is necessary to examine briefly the pre-Code teaching. 

The older authors approached this question from the moral rather 
than the strictly canonical view-point. What they discussed was 
grave and light matter in negotiatio: whether or not a cleric who 
performs one or two transactions can be said to be committing a 
mortal sin. 

The decretalists considered parvity of matter as arising from the 
fewness of the transactions without reference to the values involved : 


clericus, exercendo negotiationes saeculares peccat mortaliter. Intellige, 
nisi excuset parvitas materiae ; puta si clericus semel aut bis dumtaxat 
negotiatus fuisset : quia tunc non censetur peccasse mortaliter.' 


Many theologians however held that even a single act of trading 
involving a sufficiently large amount would constitute grave matter. 
They usually stated this in an indirect manner as De Lugo does in 
this passage: unam vel alteram emptionem ad lucrandum factam, 
secluso scandalo, et nisi negotiatio esset in maxima summa, non esse 
materiam gravem.* 


‘ 


The term “ negotiationem exercere”’ 


Among post-Code authors quite a number hold that a cleric who 
engages in megotiatio but once or twice or rarely, even in a serious 
amount, will not only be free from grave guilt (and therefore not 
liable for penalties), but will not be violating canon 142 even lightly. 
Their view seems to be based primarily on the wording of canon 142: 
prohibentur clerict ..... negotiationem aut mercaturam exercere. 
Vromant, for example, writes : 


‘ 


Cum clericis ac religiosis tantummodo prohibetur ‘ negotiationem aut 
mercaturam exercere”’ (can. 142), quod repetitos actus qui moraliter 
(i.e. proposito) uniantur, seu aliquam consuetudinem supponit, con- 
cludendum est non omnem actum negotiationis ipso iure vetari, ac prop- 


1 Reiffenstuel, Jus. Can., III, tit. 1, sect. 5, n. 133; cf. Schmalzgrueber, Jus 
Eccl. Univer., I11, tit. 50, n. 16; Pirhing, Jus Can., III tit. 50, sect. 1, n. 3 ; Pichler, 
Epitome Juris Canonici, Venetiis 1755, III, tit. 50, n. 2. 

2 De Lust. et Iure, disp. 26, sect. 3, n. 24; cf. Lacroix, Theologia Moralis, lib. 3, 
pars 2, de empt. vendit., art. 2, n. 996; Compendium Salmant., I, tr. xx, punct. 
5, n. 63; St. Alphonsus, Th. Mor., III, n. 831. 
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terea non proprie contra legem delinquere qui semel vel raro, etiam in re 
gravi, negotiatus sit.? 


The suggestion that the term negotiationem exercere of the Code 
is new in the law on negotiatio is unfounded. The old laws had the 
term exercere in this context. Moreover, the earlier pre-Code 
authors were conscious of this, but the most they would argue from 
it was that one or two transactions were not gravely sinful. 


Non peccat graviter clericus, bis vel ter exercens negotiationem non 
turpem nec in magna quantitate ; quia jura loquuntur de exercente. 
Ita Lessius, Lugo, Salmant. cum Filliuccio...... . 

In nearer pre-Code times Ojetti (among others) pointed out that 
negotiatio properly so called consists in a practice or habit of buying 
and selling, yet his practical conclusion is that one or two acts of 
trading will not be gravely sinful. Theologians of this period, while 
upholding the traditional view that isolated acts are forbidden, 
would admit as probable the opinion that these would not exceed 
a light transgression even though a considerable amount were in- 
volved.* For these authors the word exercere referred primarily 
to the degree of negotiatio required for grave matter, but it did not 
exclude isolated acts from the prohibition. In the Corpus Iuris 
Canonici the term exercere and equivalent expressions are found in 
laws which either inflict or threaten some penalty, and which there- 
fore envisage primarily the conditions required for incurring or 
inflicting penalties.*® That the classic description of canonical 
negotiatio mentions but one transaction of buying and selling did 
not go unnoticed by the older authors, and it was also pointed out 


1 Ius Pont, VIII (1928), p. 211; cf. also Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, I, n. 
260 ; Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon Law, Milwaukee 1951, p. 119; Regatillo, Imstitutiones 
I.C., I, n. 258 ; Schaefer, De Religiosis, Romae 1940, p. 667. 

*c. 3, C. XIV, q. 4; c. 15, X, III, 1; c.1, X,V, 19; c.1, II, 1, in Clem. (all of these 
are mentioned in the fontes of canon 142). 

*St. Alphonsus, Th. Mor., III, tr. 5, dub. 8, art. 2, n. 831; ‘“‘ haec prohibitio 
praecipue tendit contra usum, id est, exercitium negotiationis; et ita in uno vel 
altero actu longe probabilius est, non esse peccatum mortale.’—L. Turrianus, De 
Tustitia, Lugduni, 1621, II, disp. in II-II D. Thomae, disp. 59, dub. 2. n. 4. 

* Synopsis Rerum Moralium et Iuris Pontificii, Romae 1909, n. 2838 ; cf. also 
Icard, Praelectiones, II, n. 353. 

*“ Probabiliter quoque DD. censent quod non peccat graviter si quis semel in 
materia gravi negotiatur,’’—Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Th. Mor., IV, cap. 2, n. 303 ; 
cf. Bucceroni, Instit. Th. Mor., Ill n. 172; Lehmkuhl, ThA. Mor., II, n. 612; 
D’Annibale, Summula, II, n. 156. 


_*“Canonum statutis firmatum est, ut quicumque in clero esse voluerit emendi 
vilius et vendendi carius studio non utatur. Quod si exercere voluerit cohibeatur 
a clero.”—c. 3, C. XIV, q. 4; c. 2, D. LXXXVI; c. 16, X, III, 1; c. 1, III, 1, in Clem. 
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that in certain civil codes clerics became liable for taxation as 
traders by a single transaction.! 


Fimis Legis 


Authors also point out that what the law forbids is not merely 
the profession of negotiatio (which implies a practice) but negotiatio 
itself—individual acts of negotiatio—and this, they insist, is indicated 
in the aim or purpose of the law—the finis legis.2 The first concern 
of the legislator is to prevent clerics engaging in business causa 
lucri. The “ intrinsic end ’’ of this law has always been focused on 
the greed for gain which lucrative business can so easily engender.* 
This will be clear from a glance through those texts from the Corpus 
Iuris Canonict listed in the fonies of canon 142.4 

De Brabandere-Van Coillie points out that in the constitution 
Apostolicae Servitutis (also given in the fontes of canon 142) which 
prohibited negotiatio per alios, Benedict XIV’s primary object was 
to avert the danger of clerics acquiring lucri desiderium.’ It is 
this emphasis on gain especially which confirms a number of modern 
authors in the view that even a single transaction is unlawful. Some 
even retain the view of the older theologians that a single transaction 
can be a grave violation of law carrying with it ipso facto excommun- 
ication. The main object of the law, says Kinane, is to curb the 


1Cf. Diana, Resolutiones Morales, Venetiis 1698, resol. 187, n. 3; cf. Brunini, 
The Clerical Obligations etc., p. 98, for an interesting decision of a United States 
court which held that the term “ exercise ’’ includes a single act. 

2. De Brabandere-Van Coillie, Jus. Can., I, n. 552; Claeys-Bouuaert-Simenon, 
Manuale 1. C., I, n. 302, 3. 

3 ‘* Saepe diximus finem principalem legis esse avertere clericos aliosque eisdem 
aequiperatos a turpi terreno lucro seu quaestu.’’——- Gutierrez, Comm. pro Relig., 
XXIX (1950), p. 197. 

‘The rubric of the first mentioned canon (c. 26, D. LXXXVIII) reads: qui 
connumerantur in Clevo, turpibus non deserviant lucris ; the canon itself (from the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451) is directed against clerics who engage in business propter 
turpis lucri gratiam. Pope Gelasius’s law on negotiatio (c. 2, D. LXXXVIII)is aimed 
at clerics who engage in negotiationibus inhonestis et turpibus lucris. The law of 
Alexander III (c.6, X, III, 50) forbade under pain of excommunication ne monachi 
vel clerici causa lucri negotientur ; the law of Clement III (c. 15, X, I, 6) is against 
clerics who become sicut laict mercatores se turpibus quaestibus implicantes. 

5 Jus Can., I, n. 552. 

® Gutierrez, art. cit., p. 209; anonymous writer in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, LXXV 
(1950) p. 177. The argument from the ‘‘end of the law”’ is stated thus by Gutierrez: 
‘ finis legis est, non solum clericos ab habitu negotiandi prohibere, qui eos 4 
ministerio proprio valde distrahet, sed praesertim eos ab immoderata _lucri 
cupiditate avertere. Compertum est unica etiam operatione, maxime si de argentaria 
id intelligimus, ingentem quaestum hodie fieri posse’; and by the other writer: 
“ spiritus et finis legis est non solum prohibere habitum negotiandi.... sed etiam 
aviditatem lucri quae clerico indignissima est. Aviditatem autem lucri sapit non 
solum habitus negotiandi sed etiam unus actus negotiationis qui in magna quantitate 
ponitur.”’ 
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“mercenary spirit’ in clerics, and he points out that “it is not 
correct to say that frequent acts of trading are required in order that 
the prohibition may be violated: commentators either explicitly 
state or take it for granted that even a single act is forbidden.” ! 
After «a careful survey of the question Brunini decides that the 
evidence points to ‘“‘ the inevitable conclusion that even a single 
act of trading is forbidden to clerics.? 

The synthesis of pre-Code teaching given by D’Annibale can 
still be taken as epitomizing the teaching of the majority of authors : 
excusat a lethali materiae parvitas, id est si vel negotietur semel et 
iterum tantum ; sive modicum aliquod negotiatur, quod fere omnes ; 
sive multum quod plures admittunt.* The law will be violated by one 
or two acts of trading, but the violation will be only light (this 
general statement, the reader will recall, represents the doctrine of 
the decretalists) : most authors will say that it will be light if there 
be light matter ; many that it will be light even though grave matter 
be involved. “ Even those writers—and they are many—who hold. 
that a mortal sin is not committed by a single act, in reality do 
admit that a single act is matter at least for a venial fault. The 
only basis for sin in this matter is the violation of a purely ecclesiastic- 
al law, since trading is not forbidden to clerics by the natural or 
divine positive law. Therefore, if an author admits that a venial 
sin is committed by a single act, then he necessarily admits that this 
is an infringement of the ecclesiastical law against trading.’’* 

Perhaps the neatest summary of the position is that given by 
Beste who says that a cleric who trades once or twice graviter non 
peccat ob parvitatem materiae, quamvis illicite egerit.® 


Conclusion 


Are we, then, to attach any significance to the use of the word 
exercere in the Code? To answer this question a distinction must 
be made: (a) Though the word may be used to signify a practice, 
its use in canon 142 does not restrict the prohibition to a practice 


1“ Clerics and Negotiatio”’, J.E.R., XVII (1921), pp. 88, 89. Among the more 
recent authors cf. Coronata, Institutiones Turis Canonici, Romae 1945, I, n. 200; 
Abbo and Hannan, The Sacred Canons, St. Louis 1952, I, p. 206; Brys, J.C. 
Compendium, I, n. 340; Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Moralis et Pastoralis, 
Paris 1937, III, p. 525; Abellan, Periodica, XX XIX (1950), pp. 245, 246; Smiddy, 
The Jurist, XI (1951), p. 491. 

* Op. cit., p. 93. 

3 Summula Th. Mor., III, n. 156; cf. De Meester, Juris Canonici et Juris 
Canonico-Civilis Compendium, Brugis 1921, I, n. 386. 

‘ Brunini, loc. cit. 

5 Introductio in Codicem, p. 196. 
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of trading.' (b) When there is question of incurring or inflicting 
penalties, and therefore of grave matter, the word exercere may 
be taken as requiring plurality of acts because (i) from the doctrine 
just outlined it is at least doubtful whether one or two acts of trading 
can ever constitute grave matter ; (ii) the penal laws of canon 2380 
and the decree Pluribus which use the verb exercere (in its original 
context) are subject to strict interpretation. 

If we look on canon 142 as a law pertaining to a field of conduct 
in which may be verified what authors call a delictum habituale, 
our findings on this question may be more easily grasped. It may 
be said that before a cleric is liable for the penalties of canon 2380 
and the decree Pluribus, he must be guilty of the habitual crime of 
negotiatio. We must note carefully what this statement implies. 
(i) A delictum habituale consists in repeated violations of the same 
law, so performed that a habitus delinquendi is contracted. (ii) These 
repeated violations of the law will all be sinful since in each action 
performed there will be (ex hypothest) dolus and damnum ; * (iii) but 
a penal law designed to enforce the prohibitive law may take cog- 
nisance only of the habit contracted by repeated violations, and not 
of each individual violation.‘ 


1 An interesting effort has been made by Gutierrez (Comm. pro Rel., XXIX (1950) 
pp. 208, 209) to prove this point from Code usage. He points out that the word 
exercere is used in the Code in two types of law: 

(i) in lege praecipiente vel permittente vel facultativa : in which it signifies one act 
or many acts, e.g. canon 464, § 1, which states: Parochus ex officio tenetuy curam 
animarum exercere, or canon 352 which allows a coadjutor bishop to exercise all his 
episcopal orders (except the power of ordaining) in his territory ; 

(ii) in lege prohibente : that is, a law which binds semper et pro semper and which in 
using the word exercere intends to prohibit not only a habit, but also a single act. 
He gives numerous examples of this use of exercere, e.g., canon 399§3 which states : 
‘“Canonicus poenitentiarius prohibetur aliud simul officium in dioecesi suscipere aut 
exercere, cui adnexa sit iurisdictio in foro externo,”’ and canon 337, § | which states: 
“‘Episcopus in propria dioecesi... potest pontificalia exercere; non vero extra 
dioecesim sine expresso vel saltem rationabiliter praesumpto consensu Ordinarii 
ere ;’’ or canon 2289, § 2, 5° which says: “‘ suspensus prohibetur receptum 
ordinem post suspensionem exercere.”” No one would hold that a bishop who 
pontificates occasionally in another diocese, or a priest suspended a divints who 
says Mass occasionally, are not violating the law provided they do not make a 
practice of pontificating or saying Mass. Similarly, Gutierrez would argue, the use of 
exercere in canon 142 does not imply that a priest who occasionally trades causa 
lucri is not violating the law. 

2“Delictum habituale...... consistit in iterata violatione unius eiusdemque 
legis ita facta ut contrahatur habitus delinquendi.’’—-Wrenz-Vidal, Ius Canonicum, 
VII, Romae 1937, n. 129, p. 153; cr. F. Roberti, De Delictis et Poenis, Romae 
1944, I, n. 199. 

3 Cf. Wernz-Vidal, loc. cit ; Roberti, loc. cit. 

*** Sed in lege personali haud raro considerantur non unaquaeque legis violatio, 
sed habitus iterata violatione contractus et externe manifestatus ; unde propter 
elementum iuridicum criminaliter non consideratur multiplicitas delictorum, sed 
per modum unius.’’—Wernz-Vidal, loc. cit.; ‘‘ Verum legislator consensuit unam 
actionem non sufficere ad constituendum crimen : sed requiri repetitam iterationem ; 
seu aliis verbis, noluit singulas punire violationes, sed habitum violandi legem,”’— 
Roberti, loc. cit. 
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One of the classic illustrations of this situation happens to be the 
very laws we are studying. Negotiatio is the object of two laws in 
the Code : canons 142 and 2380. The first, which forbids clerics te 
engage in negotiatio, is a lex prohibens and is violated (lightly) by 
even one transaction; canon 2380 taken with the recent decree 
forms a penal law whose object is to ensure the observance of canon 
142, but a cleric will only become liable for their sanctions when by 
repeated violations of the first law he becomes guilty of a practice 
—a delictum habituale—of trading.! 


VI. EXCUSATION 


Two papal documents mentioned in the fontes of canon 142, both 
dating from the eighteenth century, have an important bearing on 
the question of excusation from the law on negotiatio. They are the 
constitution Apostolicae Servitutis of Benedict XIV issued on 
February 25, 1741,2 and Cum Primum, the encyclical letter of 
Clement XIII issued on September 17, 1759.* That these documents 
are still to be taken as enunciating the law on excusing necessity 
—-allowance being made for certain modifications which we shall 
mention—follows on the general principle governing canon 142: 
ius Codicis mere refert diciplinam praecedentem. The second document, 
being the more generic of the two is considered first. 


“Cum Primum” 


This letter instructs Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops and Bishops 
in communion with the Holy See that the plea of an ecclesiastic that 
his parents, sisters or blood relations are in dire want ‘ is not to be 
taken by a superior as an excuse for trading ; the cleric is to be pun- 
ished pro modo culpae unless he has received a dispensation from 
(i) the Holy See if he lives in Italy or the adjacent islands ; (ii) from 
the local Ordinary if he lives outside Italy. °® 

1 “ita v. gr. punitur negotiatio seu mercatura clericorum, ubi respicitur exercitium 
mercaturae pluribus actibus constans.’’—- Wernz-Vidal, loc. cit.; cf. Roberti, loc. cit. 


2 Fontes, I, n. 306. 
3 Fontes, II, n. 452. 
ac 


sebes necessitatem proferat indigentiae...... parentum, aut sororum, 

aliarumque personarum, quibus ex naturalis officii debito opem ferre teneatur.’’—loc. 
cit., sect. 10. 

nan ae pro modo culpae puniatur; nisi doceat se antea praefatas necessitates 


Apostolicae Sedi, si intra Italiam et Insulas adiacentes existat, si vero in remotioribus 
Regionibus versetur saltem Ordinario loci exposuisse, earumque intuitu opportunam 
dispensationem, et facultatem praedictas personas industria sua iuvandi, vel 
ab eadem Apostolica Sede, vel respective ab Ordinario impetrasse.’’—loc. cit. 
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Though the letter uses the word ‘ dispensation,’ and some authors 
retain the term in this context, in our opinion the faculty sought and 
given in such cases is not strictly a dispensation but a permission 
(licentia) confirming the gravity of the circumstances. The necessity 
in question really excuses from the ecclesiastical law on trading, but 
in order to preclude abuses and illusions the Church demands that 
the existence of an excusing cause be verified by the superior in 
each case.1_ When there is question of his own personal necessity, 
the cleric, instead of asking permission to engage in business, should 
take up some respectable art or craft. This prescription represents 
the traditional attitude of the Church which, since the introduction 
of the laws on titles of ordination in the thirteenth century, has been 
reluctant to admit the possibility of a cleric ever being reduced to 
the necessity of going into business. If, however, despite his title 
to maintenance, extraordinary conditions should place a cleric in a 
situation where his only means of support is one of those forbidden 
by the law on negotiatio, he may apply for and (unless alternative 
means are supplied) has a right to obtain permission to engage in 
the necessary pursuit. 


“ Apostolicae Servitutis ”’ 


In this constitution of 1741,° Benedict XIV gave canonical 
sanction to another form of excusing necessity. If a business or 
trading concern is inherited by a cleric (or acquired by any other 
gratuitous title), and if he cannot immediately dispose of it without 
material loss (sine ipsius clerict temporali detrimento) he may with 
the Bishop’s (or in Italy, the Congregation of the Council’s) per- 
mission ‘ retain it (i) for a time—the length of which is to be deter- 
mined by the Bishop, (ii) provided it be administered by a lay 
person ; (iii) this permission must be obtained even though the cleric 
inherited the business conjointly with other goods or other heirs, 
and even though it be administered in another’s name. 

A large number of authors state an exception to this general rule. 
They say that by custom a cleric who inherits a family business 
conjointly with his brothers may retain his share in it, provided he 

1Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, I, n. 260. 

2Cum Primum, loc. cit. 

3 Fontes I, n. 306. 

Benedict XIV uses the word licentia. 

5 D’Annibale, Summula Th. Mor., III, n. 156; De Brabandere-Van Coillie, 
Compendium I, n. 552 ; Bucceroni, Inst. Theol. Mor., III, n. 182 ; Genicot-Salsmans, 


Inst. Th. Mor., U1, n. 39; Abbo and Hannan, The Sacred Canons, I, p 206; Coronata, 
Inst. I.C., I, n. 200. 
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does not himself personally conduct the business.’ This exception 
is based apparently on the principle that whatever is received by 
inheritance, and therefore gratuitously, is free from the suspicion of 
lucri desiderium. It is important to keep the limits of this concession 
clearly defined : (i) the business must be inherited (not therefore 
acquired by an onerous title) ; (ii) it must be inherited conjointly 
with ‘ brothers,’ which can reasonably be taken to include members 
of the same family or even other beneficiaries of the same will ; 


__ if the cleric becomes sole heir to the business, or if the business, 


— 


_ 


though jointly inherited, is afterwards divided between the heirs, or 
if the cleric becomes the sole proprietor—in each of these cases he 
would be obliged to conform to the prescriptions of Apostolicae 
Servitutis ; (iii) the business so acquired may never be directed or 
managed personally by the cleric. 


VII. MONEY AND INVESTMENT 


Clerics and religious may invest capital by taking debentures or 
bonds (obligationes) in commercial and industrial concerns. And 
according to the vast majority of authors now, he may purchase 
shares (actiones) in any company, provided the conditions laid down 
by Holy See are observed.! One of the conditions is that he take no 
part in the administration of the company—as president, director, 
secretary, treasurer etc. It seems reasonable, however, to allow him, 
provided no scandal is given, to exercise his right of voting in the 
election of directors and officials. Authors say that it is preferable 
that a cleric be represented at such meetings by proxy, as is the 
custom. 


The Stock Exchange 


The Stock Exchange or Bourse is simply a market for the purchase 
and sale of stocks and shares. A cleric may lawfully have dealings 
on the stock exchange either directly or indirectly. Such dealings 
are usually necessary if he wishes to invest his money. But for him 
all trading securities, all speculation, is forbidden. Canon 142 is 
violated even when the goods bought and sold are stocks and shares, 
or money. Thus, a cleric may not buy securities for the purpose of 
making profit by re-selling them when the stock markets improve. 


Cf. Irish Theol. Quarterly, XX1V (1957), p.325. 
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Authors distinguish two main methods of conducting investment 
business: {i) Cash business (operatio manualis) : when securities 
are bought and sold in such a way that ownership immediately 
passes from one party to the other; (ii) Forward business (operatio 
ad terminum) when the ownership does not pass immediately from 
one to the other, but on some future date determined in the contract. 
The date is usually one of the settlement days fixed by the Stock 
Exchange which handles the securities—these days are also called 
“ liquidation days,” i.e. days on which all open accounts are settled | 
through the central liquidation service of the stock exchange. The 
prices paid and received will be the prices quoted on “ liquidation ! 
day ’’ not the prices current at the time of contract. 

For clerics there is no difficulty in cash business provided there be 
no trading: it is the ordinary method of buying and disposing of 
investments. 

In discussing speculation in 1928, Vromant decided that forward | 
business was permissible for clerics and religious dummodo sincera’ 
adsit intentio pecunias vere collocandi ad fructum, ita ut tituli revera 
be 
taken of the securities on the appointed day—is very important, ? 
for in recent years two forms of forward business have come into 
vogue : (a) one in which ownership of the bonds or shares is really 
transferred on the stated day ; (b) the other in which the agreement | 
between “ buyer and seller ’’ is that each will give or receive not the 
securities themselves but the difference between the market price 
on the day of contract and the newly quoted price of ‘ liquidation 
day.” The first cannot be regarded as unlawful since it is not sub- , 
stantially different from cash business. The second is simply spec- 
ulation par excellence: a gamble on the rise or fall of quotations. 
Though it would be difficult to fit this second transaction into the , 
formula for strict trading, since there is in fact no contract of buying 
and selling, it is nevertheless unlawful, being clearly a form of the 
ludus bursae repeatedly and expressly forbidden by the Holy See. } 
A recent writer dryly remarks that if the Holy See were consulted 
on the matter, no one would be surprised if it equated this transaction 
with real negotiatio.? 

In general, then, it may be said that the buyings and sellings that 
form part of the ordinary administration of capital are permitted, 
while trading and speculation, whatever form they may take, are 
forbidden. It is at this point, however, that the practical difficulty 








1 Ius Pont., 1X (1929), p. 37. 
* Gutierrez, Comm. pro Relig., XXIX (1950), p. 205. 
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may arise of determining when repeated buyings and sellings of 
stock exceed the limits of prudent administration (which is permitted) 
and become speculation (which is forbidden). 

In the years of financial and commercial stability before World 
War I it was an easy enough matter to determine the relative security 
of different investments. Buyings and sellings were comparatively 
rare. After the War, however, successive economic crises and 
currency devaluations dislocated exchange markets, rendering 
Stock everywhere insecure and subject to sudden fluctuations in 
values and prices. The result was that the prudent management of 
personal economies began to call for a careful eye on the vagaries of 
the Stock Exchange and a constant readiness to act in the interest 
of invested capital. Clerics were soon finding it psychologically very 
dificult to buy securities without at least a conditional intention 
of selling them at a profit or at least before they fell in price. During 
the thirties canonical reviews reflect the prevailing atmosphere of 
concern. In an American review of 1932 we read: “ It is very diffi- 
cult to draw the exact line of demarcation between the particular 
negotiation which is forbidden to clerics and financial actions that 
are not prohibited.”’ 

In 1937 Creusen wrote in a French review: “It is very difficult 
to fix a limit between business done in order to preserve captial at a 
paying level, and merely speculative transactions done to exploit 
variations in market prices ; the latter is Stock Exchange gambling, 
a true form of lucrative trading, the former nothing more than the 
wise administration expected from any sensible father of a family.’’! 

Difficult though it be at times to distinguish prudent changes of 
investment from speculation, a cleric must be able to do so, at least 
in his own case. Is there any test by which he can tell when he is 
acting in the interests of prudent economy, and not merely persuad- 
ing himself that the safeguarding of his capital requires a traffic that 
any reasonable man would brand as speculation ? 

The deciding factor in this matter will, in our opinion, be the 
principal intention of the cleric. Is he buying and selling in order to 
keep his capital safely and fruitfully invested, or is he doing so 
principally for the purpose of gain ? Only the buying and selling of 
securities is forbidden which is done principaliter propter lucrum. 

This appears to be the principle relied on by the few authors who 
go into this question in any detail. In Vermeersch it appears as : 
accessorium sequitur principale :* the “ principal” being the primary 


*“Commerce et Vie Religieuse,”” Rev. Comm. Relig., XIII (1937), p. 105. 
* Th. Mor., III, n. 21, 
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intention of making a wise investment ; the “ accessory’ being a 
subsidiary intention of reselling sometime in the future when prices 
are sufficiently enticing ; and the conclusion : 


Quare non impediuntur . . . emendo titulos (bancarios vel huiusmodi) 
frugiferos, prudentem pecuniae collocationem principaliter quidem in- 
tendere, simul tamen praevidendo et intendendo lucrum ex futura 
venditione.’ 


Vromant approaching the question from a consideration of the 
finis legis and the common estimation of men, decides : 


Supradictae operationes fieri possunt saepius, necnon cum intentione 
arripiendi novam faustam occasionem eosdem titulos iterum vendendi 
seu commutandi. Neque prohibetur quominus id fiat cum intentione 
percipiendi augmentum honestum tam auctarii seu redituum, quam ipsius 
valoris seu tituli (plus value du titre).? 


Creusen gives an interesting description of speculation : 


Le speculations sur titres sont absolument interdites aux religieux, 
c’est-a-dire qu’il ne peuvant acheter des valeurs avec l’intention exclusive 
de realiser des gains en les revendats a la hausse.* 


After the 1950 decree which makes special mention of negotiatio 
argentaria, writers continue to discuss the increasing difficulty in 
post-war years of drawing the line between prudent administration 
of capital and stock market trading. Again the final test for them 
seems to be the primary intention of the cleric. Gutierrez, for ex- 
ample, writes: patet has operationes facio non animo negotiandi sed 
pecuniam tutius ac fructuosius conservandi ; intentio lucri, si quae 
adsit, est secundaria, nec ea imbuitur tota operatio.* 


Conclusion 


Though the emphasis in authors on the subjective element in 
these transactions makes it difficult to be as precise as one would 
wish, we think that the following two conclusions may meet most 


1 Loc. cit.; cf. Wouters, Manuale, I, n. 1188. 

2 Jus Pont., 1X (1929), p. 37. Brys (J. C. Comp., I, n 343) quotes Vromant with 
approval. 

3 Rev. Comm. Relig., XII (1937), p. 172. 

“Comm. pro. Religiosis., XXIX (1950), p. 204; cf. also Creusen, ‘‘ Commerce 
Interdit,’’ Rev. Comm. Rel., XXII (1950), p. 187; A. Delchard, ‘‘Interdiction faite 
aux clercs et aux religieux d’ exercer le négoce,”” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LX XII 
(1950), p. 734 ; Smiddy, The Jurist, XI (1951), p. 510; Abellan, Periodica, XX XIX 
(1950), p. 258 ; anonymous writer in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, LK XV (1950), p. 178. 
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of the questions that can arise in the course of ordinary stock ex- 
change business. (i) What the law forbids is the sale of stocks and 
shares that have been purchased for the primary purpose of selling 
them at a profit. (ii) If a cleric engages in stock exchange business 
with the principal intention of keeping his capital fruitfully invested, 
he may buy and sell at a profit as often as is necessary to safeguard 
his capital from depreciation, or to maintain it at (or bring it up to) 
the level of productivity which, in the common estimation of men, 
such capital may be expected to show ; and these transactions remain 
lawful even though the cleric knows or foresees at the time of pur- 
chase that he may have to sell stock at a profit in order to achieve 
his primary purpose, which is to keep his capital secure and pro- 
ductive. 


T. A. FINNEGAN 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The New German Catechism! 


To find a completely suitable catechism is a problem for those who are 
engaged in religion teaching. It is clearly very important for teachers of 
children, and scarcely less so for pastors of souls, since adult instruction 
must hearken back to the truths learned in youth. The formulae learned 
in youth are the foundation on which subsequent religious teaching is 
based, and so the catechism tends to shape instruction at all stages. 

It is impossible to teach religion without giving solid, accurate doctrinal 
instruction. Other methods have been tried, it is true, but the results 
were in the main unfortunate. Doctrinal study, however, can be very 
difficult for the untrained mind, and for the young, experience has shown 
that it may easily deteriorate into the mere memorizing of formulae 
which carry little or no meaning. Besides this, there is the question of the 
aim of religious teaching. Is its main objective to be knowledge or should 
it be practice ? Knowledge of religion without practice is of little value, 
unless, we assume that knowledge is virtue. Practice, on the other hand, 
without deep understanding can revert to the wild state of mere emotional 
attachment to ritual, and sooner or later will be abandoned as unproduct- 
ive. It is sometimes alleged, for instance, that continental religion has 
suffered from exclusive interest in knowledge content, while Irish religion 
is said to be in danger from stress on the practice without the necessary 
appreciation of meaning. 

There is another problem too. The basis of teaching has altered, and 
the function of the teacher with it. School technique has abandoned 
prescribed memory work and obedient repetition at the behest of the 
teacher in many places. It is thought that the young person should learn 
only what interests him, and to provoke his interest is the chief task and 
function of the teacher. The religion teacher cannot ignore this change 
in outlook. If the general methods of teaching change in a school, the 
change will affect the religion lesson, for children who have become accus- 
tomed to a child-centred technique are bewildered and repelled by a 
subject which retains a technique which is not familiar. Unfamiliar 
methods are tiring. Whether we like these changes or not is beside the 
point ; they demand our consideration if the religion lesson is not to lose 
ground. There have been attempts in many countries in recent years to 
produce new catechisms and handbooks. These attempts indicate growing 
concern with those problems. In theory a handbook should be no more 
than a guide to the teacher or pupil who uses it. While that is true, it 
frequently becomes much more in practice, and may even decide the 
limits of study. For this reason the provision of a suitable handbook, one 
that is a safe guide both to content and method, is of immense importance. 


14 Catholic Catechism, A translation of Katholischer Katechismus Der Bistiimer 
Deutschlands. Published Herder and Herder. Distributed Burns and Oates, London. 
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It is natural that religious handbooks should be affected by contem- 
porary conditions. If they are to succeed they must deal with the actual 
problems of time and place. The catechism as we know it took definite 
shape after the Reformation, though there were others before that. The 
work of St. Peter Canisius and St. Robert Bellarmine and the prestige 
attached to the Catechism of the Council of Trent fixed the form of it. 
This was particularly true of the order in which the matter was presented, 
which followed the order of the Creed, the Sacraments, the Commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer, or Dogma, Moral and Ascetical theology. It was 
a theologian’s order not necessarily suited to the layman, but it has lasted 
ever since. As for content, post-Reformation catechisms laid stress on 
the doctrines which were challenged by the reformers, for instance the 
necessity of good works at the expense of faith. Later catechisms were 
planned to suit the rationalism of the XVIII century. St. Pope Pius X 
felt a change was needed in his day, and he issued a catechism, to suit 
contemporary ideas. 

In the first years of the XXth century a movement began at Munich 
which has had important results. Just about 50 years ago the scientific 
study of contemporary catechetical needs was undertaken and interest 
spread through many lands. One result of this is seen in the many new 
national catechisms issued during the last 20 years. The whole question 
of catechetical methods has been extensively and almost clinically analysed 
by the Munich school. The findings of educational psychology were applied 
to religion teaching. Important theological developments, mainly con- 
cerned with the interests of the layman in theological thought were 
brought into service. The catechism itself was brought under the micro- 
scope. There were many who thought that it had become obsolete as a 
means of teaching. The majority recognized its great intrinsic potential 
value, but agreed that it needed revision in presentation, in content, and 
particularly in the use made of it, if it was to meet the needs of those who 
must live and reach satisfying religious conviction in the present world. 
The new German catechism is the most thorough example of this revision ; 
it is said to be the result of 18 years’ work which reached fruition at Easter 
1956, when it became obligatory for German dioceses. It has won high 
esteem outside Germany and is already translated into many languages. 
German Catholics look on it with pardonable pride and a feeling of achieve- 
ment. It is likely to serve as a standard for future revisions of national 
catechisms for a long time. 

The most obvious change as compared with the catechisms most of 
us know, and have become sentimentally attached to, is its size and pro- 
duction. The English edition is a well-bound volume of over 400 pages, 
illustrated and indexed. The price is 30/-. Straightaway this would suggest 
that a change of policy with regard to the provision of schoolbooks for 
children is imperative. It is certainly a far cry from our catechisms and 
particularly for those of us who can look back to the pre-1914 Butler 
which we bought for 1d. But it is not as big a book as the Trent or the 
Gasparri volumes which were intended as standards in their own days, 
and compared with those, this catechism shows the advances that have 
been made by modern book production. 

Then there is the very striking difference in order and presentation. 
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On the very first page, instead of being asked ‘‘ Who is God,” the learner 
is reminded that “it is our great good fortune that we are Christians.” 
His interest is aroused and he is told what happened at his baptism, and 
what marvellous benefits that Sacrament conferred on him. The second 
chapter goes on to explain that the guardian and teacher of the faith 
given in Baptism is the Church; she sends priests and teachers, and gives 
us books like the catechism, the bible and the missal, to help us to learn 
it, in order that we may achieve salvation. The third chapter tells of 
the joyous rewards we can expect for fidelity to the faith. After this 
introductory part, the first part proper moves on to deal with God, His 
attributes and His acts, and from there to Jesus Christ and His proclam- 
ation of the New Law. Part II treats of the Church which Christ founded 
as a means of perpetuating His work. Part III deals with the directions 
God has given us for life, the commandments, and Part IV deals with the 
death and eternity of the Christian. 

Now this presentation is clearly very different to the traditional one. 
It is a good example of the kerygmatic' approach to religion which we 
read of so frequently. It has been found that the present world needs 
this type of approach. The whole doctrine is given as formerly, but it is 
in a different order and it gets different emphasis. It assumes that a 
world which has become materialist and dechristianized needs and wants 
to have the primary message of the Gospel proclaimed to it once more. 
It is good news for the world that Christ came to save and sanctify it, 
and as good news it should be heralded by the church’s teachers. It 
explains life and its efforts and rationalizes our strivings. So we should 
begin our teaching with the exciting news of the change which baptism 
into the faith has made possible, by linking us with God, through Jesus 
Christ, world without end. It is hoped that the young will grasp at this 
knowledge of God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, and if they know 
Him they will do what He commands. Knowledge and practice therefore 
become one. 

The actual handling of each lesson is different too, though perhaps 
not quite so obviously different. It is based on the nature and the psycho- 
logical needs of the young. Each lesson begins with an apt story from 
Scripture, simply but very effectively told in the words of scripture. A 
simple application of the story to the lesson which is being dealt with 
follows, and then an explanation of the lesson. Only after this has been 
dealt with is the traditional question and answer given. It is assumed that 
the actual teaching has been done before the answer is memorized, and 
what is memorized is a bare summary of what has been already learned. 
The memorized answers are very short and noticeably few in number. This 
removes much of the burden from the pupil. After the part for memoriz- 
ation there are discussion points, to activate the learner and prevent him 
from being a mere passive member of the class. These discussion points 
look simple ; on examination very many of them prove to be quite pro- 
found. Then the learner is given conduct notes, which enable him to apply 
the lesson to his daily life, and each lesson concludes with a few relevant 
quotations from the scriptures and generally also from the Fathers. Every 


1 The term ‘ kerygmatic ’ comes from the Greek ‘ kerygma,’ meaning ‘ a herald.’ 
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lesson has at least one picture, direct, simple and meaningful. This picture 
is not a mere illustration. It is rather a visual presentation of the matter, 
and is intended to be worked over by the teacher with the class. 

As a school text for its own special purpose this work is admirable. 
It can be useful too to those preparing adult instructions and sermons. 
The methodical approach to the work is obvious : some may be inclined 
to think it is too obvious. The book has already received a deservedly 
enthusiastic reception, and religion is in the debt of the scholars who 
worked on it. A few words of warning are necessary however. It is not 
immediately suitable for infants—it is probably best suited to the pre- 
adolescent stage of childhood and from that on. It may remove much of 
the drudgery from religion teaching, where it is adopted or followed, but 
it is not intended to remove the hard work. The catechism may not be 
suitable for all conditions. It was compiled with a dechristianised atmos- 
phere in mind. Where that atmosphere does not prevail, some differences 
in stress will be called for. In any case no textbook can be transferred 
unchanged to new climes. The memory work demanded is very small. 
Basically this is to be commended, but local German conditions since the 
war may have made the authors hypersensitive in the matter of memor- 
ization. And lastly, this catechism has not been approved by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities outside Germany, so far as I know, and consequently 
cannot be substituted for the official catechisms of the various countries. 
There is nothing, of course, to prevent its being used as a model for treat- 
ment, and as an example for the presentation of lessons. It will certainly 
prove a help to the teacher by making available to him the result of 
thorough study over a long period on problems that are fundamentally 
the same everywhere, though they may differ in detail. 


PETER BIRCH 


The “‘ Many Grains of Wheat ”’ in Eucharistic 
Symbolism 


The Blessed Eucharist is a sign of two things: firstly of the spiritual 
nourishment of the soul and secondly of the unity of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Let us refer to the first as the ‘‘ food-symbolism ”’ and the second 
as the “ ecclesial ” symbolism. 

The recent emphasis on the social character of the liturgy and the 
better understanding of the doctrine of the Mystical Body has re-awakened 
interest in the ecclesial symbolism of the Eucharist, and in some cases 
authors have considered the ecclesial aspect as more fundamental than 
the food-symbolism.! 

The text of Scripture most often quoted in support of the ecclesial 
symbolism is : “‘ Quoniam unus p2nis, unum corpus multi sumus, omnes 


ee Bernard Leeming in his The Principles of Sacramental Theology, Longman’s 
6, p. 372. 
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qui de uno pane participamus ” (I Cor. 10:17) : Since there is only one 
(eucharistic) bread, all who partake of this one bread and are united to 
it, are united also to one another, forming one body. 

The Eucharistic Bread is certainly “ one,’’ because there one and the 
same Body of Christ is present under all the consecrated species through- 
out the world. The awareness of this oneness is present from the earliest 
christian times. ‘‘ Be careful to use only one eucharist, because there is 
only one flesh of Christ.’ 

But, in the early Church there was another reason for speaking of 
“one” eucharisitc bread, namely that in small liturgical gatherings one 
loaf of bread was used for the celebration of the Eucharist. When all 
present ate a piece of this consecrated loaf it expressed the unity of the 
Church at a local level. This “ oneness” was further strengthened? by 
a liturgical prayer, which may not have been referred originally to the 
Blessed Eucharist but® was applied to It later: “‘ As this broken bread 
was scattered over the hills and then, gathered together, became one, so 
may Thy Church be gathered from the ends of the earth into Thy king- 
dom.” 

This symbolism of the ‘many grains of wheat making one loaf” 
established itself firmly in eucharistic theology. St. Thomas often uses 
it, e.g. Unus panis et unum corpus ecclesia Christi dicitur pro eo quod 
sicut unus panis ex multis granis ... . sic ecclesia Christi ex multis 
fideltbus ..... 5 St. Thomas’ source was St. Augustine who in his 
Expositio in Evan. Joannis, puts the matter rather philosophically : 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus corpus et sanguinem suum in eis rebus com- 
mendavit, quae ad unum aliquid rediguntur ex multis. Namque aliud in 
unum ex multis grants conficitur, alius in unum ex multis acinis confluit.® 

St. Augustine, however, in his turn, disclaims originality for this 
fertile analogy of the many grains and the many grapes, saying that 
homines Dei etiam ante nos hoc intellexerunt. In fact, the thought is in 
St. Cyprian’s famous 63rd Efistle, which even though it has not yet been 
dated, must have been written before 258, the year ~' Cyprian’s death. 
In Efistle 63, Christ’s union with his people is shown to be signified by 
several parts of the Mass liturgy : in the mixing of the water and wine in 
the chalice ; in the mixing of water and flour in the bread ; and finally in 
the many grains. 

It is evident that the Blessed Sacrament has two kinds of symbolism 
The first, and most important is the signum which produces ex opere 
operato what it signifies. The second does not produce such an effect, 
but it enlightens the mind of the recipient giving an insight into the effect 


1St. Ignatius of Antioch, Ep. to the Philadelphians, IV. 

2 Cerfaux, La Théologie de l’ Eglise, 2 ed., Paris 1948, pp. 202, 203, 

3 Many authors regarded this as a “ table prayer in the setting of a christian meal ”’ 
(thus J. Jungman The Mass of the Roman Rite (Missarum Sollemnia), vol. I, p. 12. 
On the other side we find J. Quasten in his recent work Initiation aux Péres de 
l’Eglise, vol. 1, Paris 1955, gives a strictly eucharistic interpretation (p. 39). 

*The Greek text is given in Quasten, Monumenta Eucharistica et liturgica 
vetustissima, Florilegium Patristicum, Fascic. VII, part I. Bonn (Hanstein) 1935, 

age 10. 

-. St. Thomas: Expositio super 1 Cor., in Cap. X, lect. 4a. 
* St. Augustine, Expos. in Evan, Joannis, Tract XXVI. 
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of the Sacrament. It may sometimes happen that a secondary symbolism 
(i.e. a non-efficacious symbolism) may be more helpful to the faithful 
than the primary one, because this latter is not well explained. The three 
symbols referred to in Ep. 63, including the grain-symbol, are secondary. 

The food-symbol, on the contrary, is primary, since food (bread and 
wine) is matter over which the words of consecration (the form) are 
pronounced. In the gospel account of the institution, condensed as it is, 
there is a clear injunction immediately before the words of consecration 
to ‘‘ Take and eat.” (Matt. 26: 26). St. John has preserved for us an 
instruction on the Blessed Eucharist given by Jesus to the disciples, in 
which the main emphasis is on the food-aspect of the Eucharist : “‘ Caro 
enim mea vere est cibus ”’ (Jn. 6: 55). 

The eucharistic food gives spiritual nourishment to the soul when it is 
eaten, when it is united to the recipient : “Qui manducat meam carnem . . 

. In me manet et ego in illo,’”’ Jn. 6: 56. The force and realism of the 
verb manet is evidenced in Jn. 15: 4: “Sicut palmes non potest ferre 
fructum . . . . nisi manserit in vite, sic nec vos nisi manseritis in me.”’ 

The food symbolism, spoken of by Our Lord, is repeated in the official 
documents of the Church : omnem effectum quem materialis cibus et potus 
quoad vitam corporalem agunt, sustentando, augendo, reparando et delectando, 
sacramentum hoc quoad vitam operatur spiritualem 

In Holy Communion, the soul is united to Christ . . . . “ in me manet 
et ego in illo.’’ Ordinary food is changed into our substance, but it is 
we who are changed into Christ when we eat the eucharistic food.2_ The 
flesh of Christ which we receive, is the organum divinitatis.2 The flesh of 
the Saviour is “ life-giving ’’ since it is united to the Word of God.4 
This is true of the Blessed Eucharist, even if celebrated by one of the 
eleven disciples during the triduum mortis, when the flesh of Christ was 
separated from His soul but not from His Divinity. 

Since the flesh of Christ is the organ or instrument of His divinity, it 
gives the soul a share in the divine nature or rather it gives it a fuller 
share, since the christian receiving the Blessed Eucharist has already 
received sanctifying grace in Baptism. 

It is clear, then, that in the worthy reception of Holy Communion there 
is a two-fold union with Christ. There is firstly the union of Christ with 
our bodies through the physical reception of the eucharistic species. This 
eating of the Flesh of Christ causes an increase in grace and a stirring up 
of our charity in our souls, thus the union of Christ with our souls is es- 
tablished and strengthened. 

When Christ unites Himself to us, He does so in virtue of His headship 
of the Mystical Body. It is from Him, Christ the head, “ that the whole 
body deriveth its increase’ (Eph. 4: 15, 16). The Blessed Eucharist 


1 Conc. Florentinum ; Decretum pro Armenis, Denzinger 698. 
Meiarane oso “in Christum transformamur.....  $t. Thomas, Expos. in I Cor., 
in C.X, lect. 4. 
*St. Thomas, Comm. super Joannem Evangelistam, in C. VI, lectio 6: ‘ideo 
(Jesus) ostendit quod etiam caro sua vivificata est. Est enim organum divinitatis 
suae. Unde cum instrumentum agat virtute agentis..... caro virtute Verbi 
adjuncti vivificat.”’ 
*St. Cyril of Alexandria, in Evan. Joan. Lib. IV. cap. 2: ‘‘ The flesh of the 
Saviour is life-giving because it is united to the Divine Word, Who is life.” 
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causes an increase in sanctifying grace, and in the infused virtues, es- 
pecially charity. It also excites the fervour of charity! which consists 
especially in acts of chairty, by which we love God and His Christ “ in 
all the members of His social body.’’? So the effects of the eucharist have 
a social (or ecclesial) aspect as well as the individual aspect conveyed by 
the food symbolism. 

But while admitting the ecclesial effect of Holy Communion, we must 
ask how is this effect signified in the sacramental sign ? 

And the first point I want to make is that the grain-symbolism, apt 
as it is, is not a sacramental sign at all. Even one grain of wheat, made into 
bread, is valid matter for the Sacrament. 

The answer is contained in I. Cor. 10: 17, quoted already. We are one 
body, because we partake of one eucharistic body of Christ. Our Lord, 
at the last supper did not say “ This is my bodies ”’ but “ This is my 
body.” There is only one body of Christ and all who eat it worthily are 
united to Christ amd made one with Him. As St. Cyril of Alexandria 
says “‘ The body of Christ within us binds us into unity because it is in 
no way divided.” Chrysostom has the same thought in his splendid 
commentary on this passage of I. Cor. The oneness of the eucharistic 
body of Christ is therefore the efficacious sign of the unity of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


DonaL O’CONNOR 


1 de Aldama, in Sacrae Theol. Summa, IV. Madrid 1956, par. 248. 
2 Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, AAS 35 (1943) 233. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTRODUCTION A ta BrBte. Sous la direction de A. Robert (+) et A. 
Feuillet. Tome I. Introduction Générale. Ancien Testament. 
Desclée et Cie, Editeurs, Tournai 1957. 


In the encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu special reference is made to 
the changes which had taken place in the conditions of biblical studies 
in the period of fifty years since Providentissimus Deus was published in 
1893. The results of these altered conditions of study are in fact clearly 
reflected not merely in the unceasing flow of specialist works, but also 
in the more popular expositions intended for the ordinary reader. The 
progress of archaeological research, the discovery of ancient biblical 
manuscripts, the growth of knowledge of the languages and literatures 
of the peoples of the Bible, the gradual reconstruction of the historical 
background of the Bible, all this has shed new light on the Bible and its 
problems. It has furnished the exegete with invaluable help for the 
primary task of accurately determining and expounding the message of 
the inspired books. These advances were paralleled by theological dis- 
cussions concerning the nature and effects of inspiration, from which had 
emerged a clearer and more flexible conception of the vital part played by 
the human authors, in subordination to God, the principal author, in 
the composition of the inspired writings. 

The process of assimilating the new knowledge and applying it to the 
study of the Bible has gone on steadily. In countless articles treating of 
various points of detail, and in thorough going studies of broader issues, 
scholars have sought to turn to good account every new item of information 
which might clarify the history of the text of the Bible, elucidate the pro- 
cesses of thought and the methods of composition of the inspired writers, 
or in any other way lead to a better understanding of the scriptures and 
meet difficulties which have come down from former times or had arisen 
from the latest research and discovery. The changes in emphasis and 
presentation called for by the altered conditions are clearly to be seen in 
scientific commentaries. But it is not merely at the specialist level that 
the fruits of the new developments have been gathered. The many new 
translations, made from a critically established text of the original 
languages of the Bible, bring the mature finding of much scholarly labour 
within the reach of wider circles. There has been a considerable output of 
non-specialist works dealing with biblical history, the meaning of inspira- 
tion and inerrancy, the dominant themes of the Bible message, the spiritual 
value of reading the Bible, etc. In many of these an exceptional capacity 
for popular presentation will be found in combination with a thorough 
grasp of the fundamental issues and a critical awareness of how the study 
of the Bible has been influenced by the most recent advances. 

Introduction a la Bible is designed as a two-volume work in which the 
introductory problems of Scripture receive up-to-date, scientific treat- 
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ment, full account being taken of the latest research and of the trends 
of criticism at the present day. This first volume deals with questions of 
general introduction to Scripture and of special introduction to the Old 
Testament, while the second volume will be devoted to the New Testament. 
The work has been prepared under the direction of A. Feuillet and the 
late A. Robert. The different sections come from other well-known 
scholars, and some impression of the scope and authority of the various 
contributions can be formed from a list of the principal headings with the 
respective authors’ names: Introduction Générale. Les livres inspirés. 
A. Barucq et H. Cazelles ; Les régles de critique rationnelle. H. Cazelles et 
P. Grelot (there are two subsidiary contributions under this heading : 
Note sur la poésie biblique. P. Auvray and La critique littéraire du Nouveau 
Testament. A. Feuillet et P. Grelot) : L’tnterprétation catholique des livres 
saints. P. Grelot; Ancien Testament. Le cadre historique de la Bible. 
E. Cavaignac et P. Grelot ; La Torah ou Pentateuque. H. Cazelles; Les 
premiers livres prophétiques. J. Delorme. Les livers prophétiques postérieurs. 
A. Gelin ; Les Psaumes. P. Auvray; Les autres hagriographes. Mgr. H. 
Lusseau ; Les livres deutérocanoniques. A. Lefévre ; Conclusion. La forma- 
tion de l’Ancien Testament. P. Grelot. 

The work runs to more than 900 pages, and there are some sixty sub- 
sidiary chapters, each with its own appropriate subdivisions. No attempt 
is made to give an exhaustive bibliography of the subjects treated, but 
numerous short bibliographical sections will be found throughout the 
work, which is rounded off by an index of scriptural passages and an ana- 
lytical index. The maps of Bible Lands, an indispensable aid for the study 
of the Old Testament history, are printed on a separate folder, not bound 
in with rest of the volume. This will facilitate practical use. Messrs. 
Desclée have turned out the work attractively ; it is well bound and, de- 
spite its length, easy to handle. 

From what has been noted above concerning the contents of Introduction 
a la Bible, it will be evident that this work is constructed on a comprehen- 
sive design which takes it out of the class of the manual or text-book of 
Introduction. The ordinary manual naturally keeps to the essentials, 
presenting the fundamental principles and the established findings of 
biblical studies in a form suited for beginners. But even though the main 
lines of the study of introductory problems are fairly well defined, it 
would be futile to pretend that there have not been significant changes ; 
in fact, there is scarcely any sector of biblical studies where the effect of 
the developments of the last half-century is more clearly marked. It 
is a particular merit of Introduction ala Bible that it enables the reader 
to see how the terms of certain problems have altered in the course of 
time, and how catholic exegetes, while remaining faithful to the tradition 
of the Church, have endeavoured to utilize to the full the conclusions of 
literary and historical criticism, in order to see more clearly into the origins 
of the sacred writings and to penetrate more deeply into the divinely 
inspired message which they convey, The difficult problems of inspiration, 
inerrancy, literary forms, are clearly expounded. The sections devoted to 
Les régles de critique rationnelle and L’interpretation catholique des livres 
saints will probably be found to be amongst the most instructive in the 
whole work. 


Ins 
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In a work of such wide range, where decisive evidence on a variety of 
questions is still lacking, it is inevitable that not all the positions adopted 
by the authors will satisfy every reader. But all will be grateful to them 
for what they have accomplished. They have rendered a valuable service 
to students of the Bible, by placing at their disposal a work which will 
enable them to find their bearings in present day scriptural studies and to 
see that the rational exegesis of the Bible, as understood by catholics, 
meets the requirements both of theological doctrine on the scriptures and 
the findings of modern study of the Bible. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


InsiGHT. A Study of Human Understanding. By Bernard J. F. Lonergan, 
S.J. Longmans, Green and Co. London, New York, Toronto 
1957. Pp. xxx-784. (Price 63/-) 


The impact made by Thomism on contemporary philosophy is nothing 
like what might reasonably be expected from a system of such philosophic- 
al richness. It is true that some outside the Scholastic traition have paid 
tribute to it, that some have even been converted to its views. On the 
whole these have been the notable exceptions. The majority have con- 
tinued to regard it as a museum-piece with starting points and methods 
far removed from those adopted in contemporary thinking. That is one 
of the basic reasons for the appearance of Father Lonergan’s book which 
tries to develop the perennial quality of Thomism that should make it 
acceptable in every intellectual climate. It is Thomist in its general 
features but it is Thomist in a novel way, for it approaches metaphysics 
by a most unexpected route. 

Insight is a study of the human understanding but it is much more. 
It begins as a study of human cognition in the concrete. Then it mcves 
in everwidening circles until it turns into a metaphysics, an ethics, a 
natural theology which for their completion Gemand the assistance of 
Revelation. ‘‘ Thoroughly understand what it is to understand and you 
will understand the broad lines of all there is to be understood.” 

Insight is a term much used in psychology since the time of Kohler. 
Here it means our power of grasping the intelligible in the sensible, the 
universal in the individual. This is the activity which the author in- 
vites us to study and appropriate consciously at its different levels in 
mathematics, physical science and common sense. For it is essentially the 
same operation that is used by all men to understand reality, and if the 
nature of that activity is thoroughly grasped “ not only will you under- 
stand the broad lines of all there is to be understood but you will possess 
a fixed base, an invariant pattern opening upon all further developments 
of the understanding.” It must however be a personal appropriation of 
understanding, not a lifeless description from the outside. 

What does understanding mean? The answer is given in a number of 
examples. One instance of understanding is when we see the solution to 
a detective story ; until that flash occurs the clues are so many disjecta 
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membra ,; once the solution is seen every part fits into its place and takes here | 
its meaning from the whole. It is not however from such everyday formt 
thinking that the author starts. Breaking away from Scholastic tradition judgr 
he looks to mathematics for the clearest examples of insight. He takes | ident 
the example of a circle. As long as we have merely the image of a circle — 
we have not yet achieved insight. That accurs only when we grasp what ditior 
makes a round thing round, viz. its equidistance from a fixed point. It | new! 
is with other examples taken from the same field that he illustrates the — 
development of understanding from the insights and images of a lower, make 
level to insights at a higher level, e.g. from arithmetic to algebra. For at Th 
every level of inquiry questions arise which can be answered only at a notio 
higher level ; and although the lower leads to the higher the latter cannot book, 
logically be derived from the former, a point to be remembered when we desire 
are later dealing with different levels of being. He points out too that there undet 
are some questions which should not be asked because they cannot be 7 ‘XP 
answered; there is an empirical residue which is to be denied anyimmanent It inc 
intelligibility of its own. tion, 
After many analyses of scientific method and procedure which form the the n 
best illustrations of understanding in its dynamic context the author a An 
finally comes to discuss common sense. He has far less respect for it just é 
than most other Scholastics. For common sense, as he understands it, notio 
is concerned not so much with explanation as with description ; it deals > whic! 
with the concrete particular rather than with the abstract universal ; the 
unlike science it never aspires to universally valid knowledge and never = 
attempts exhaustive communication. Its function is to master each eee 
situation as it arises. It remains in the familiar world of things for us. — 
It is influenced by all manners of bias, biological, social ; that influence = ef 
tends to increase rather than decrease although, theoretically at least, ~~ 
it can be checked by the adoption of an universalistic standpoint. appr 
Unlike science which deals with phenomena, common sense gives us the — 
thing and it is important to realise that ‘‘ thing” and “ body ”’ are not “we 
the same. The former is the object of speculative thought, it is what is ia 
grasped intellectually and reasonably affirmed ; the latter merely corres- the: 
ponds to the anticipations of a biological consciousness. It is neglect of ont 
this fundamental distinction which accounts for the mistaken attempts — 
to imagine the subatomic elements of physics. For “ thing ”’ is the intellect- partes 
ual unity to be grasped within the intellectual pattern of experience ' Pein 
while “ body ”’ in the author’s clumsy but effective phrase is “ the already - 
out there real ”’. Yh 
Thus far discussion has centred on experience and insight. The next 
step is judgment. Is the insight true ? There is question here not so much a 
of intelligent inquiry as of rational reflection. Intellect reflecting on its Fon 
act must decide the value of what it understands. It is by its affirmative it is 
or negative answer that we arrive at existence. That affirmation or neg- } whic 
ation depends on an insight which sees that the enuntiation is uncon- | to la 
ditioned either absolutely (or virtually) because the conditions on which ibilit 
it depends have been fulfilled. This leads to a discussion of the principal one 
types of judgment with which the first part of the book concludes. bein 


Part Two studies insight as knowledge. The first question to be met 
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here is whether correct judgments occur. The answer is best given by 
formulating one. Since we are dealing with knowledge the most obvious 
judgment is that I am a knower. viz. “ a concrete and intelligible unity- 
identity-whole characterized by acts of sensing, perceiving, imagining, 
inquiring, understanding, formulating, reflecting, grasping the uncon- 
ditioned and judging.” That judgment, unlike those of science, is not 
open to revision. For it is impossible to revise that which lies behind all 
revision. It is a judgment of fact but with a conditional necessity that 
makes any denial self-contradictory. 

The next step is to clarify certain fundamental ideas. The primary 
notion is that of being. In accordance with the method adopted in this 
book, being is defined as the objective of the pure desire to know. This 
desire is the inquiring and critical spirit of man which urges him to seek 
understanding and not be content with the mere flow of inner and outer 
experience. Its objective is the content of knowing rather than the act. 
It includes all that can determine intelligent knowing and reasonable asser- 
tion, all that is actually known and all that remains to be known, As such 
the notion of being is unrestricted and all-pervasive. 

Analysis of the notion of being leads naturally to metaphysics. For 
just as the notion of being underlies, penetrates and goes beyond all other 
notions so too metaphysics is the department of human knowledge 
which pervades and unifies all other departments. It is described as 
“the conception, affirmation and implementation of the integral heuristic 
structure of proportionate being.” That is to say, it provides a frame- 
work for all human knowledge. It depends indeed on science and common 
sense ; but that dependence is not that of a conclusion on premises or of 
an effect on a cause but of a generating, transforming and unifying prin- 
ciple upon the material it generates, transforms and unifies. 

What are the main elements of metaphysics ? Following his distinctive 
approach, the author emerges with the concepts of central and conjugate 
potency, form and act. These are correlated with experience, under- 
standing and judging. Potency denotes the component of proportionate 
being known by the intellectually patterned experience of the empirical 
residue ; form is the component known by understanding things fully in 
their relations to one another ; act is the component known in the virtually 
unconditioned judgment. Just as experience, understanding and judg- 
ment yield a single knowledge, so too potency, form and act are not three 
proportionate beings but three components of a single proportionate 
being. There is a necessary isomorphism between our knowing and its 
proportionate known. 

The intelligible is not only one, it is also good. That gives rise to the 
possibility of conceiving ethics as the author has already conceived meta- 
physics. Good is the object of desire. Among man’s desires is the detached, 
disinterested, unrestricted desire to know. It is an unique desire because 
it is not content with its own satisfaction but aims as an unconditioned 
which is independent of the individual’s likes and dislikes. This desire 
to know affirms not only the facts of the Universe but its practical poss- 
ibilities. The latter include not only the transformation of the environ- 
ment but also of man’s own spontaneous living. Man is conscious of 
being not only a knower but a doer and from that identity in conscious- 
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ness there springs an exigence for self-consistency in knowing and doing. 
That is the appropriation of rational self-consciousness. But a poly- 
morphous bias makes it hard for man to maintain a disinterested view- 
point where his own acts are concerned, and harder still to conform to 
that viewpoint in the achievement of effective freedom. 

This leads to the problem of God. As might be expected God is con- 
ceived as an infinite act of understanding. The existence of such an act 
is shown in the traditional way by pointing to the contingency of the 
world, to its incomplete intelligibility if there be no God. His chief 
attributes are also indicated. Now side by side with God we find evil. 
Man has freewill ; man sins. The coexistence of evil with a God who is 
infinitely wise, good and powerful presents a problem. That problem can- 
not be solved by man alone; its solution depends on the initiative of 
God. For it involves not only the collaboration of man with man but also 
the cooperation of man with God in the solutions of man’s problem of 
evil. The solution of that problem could take many forms ; the shap: it 
did take is made known by Revelation. For the author is primarily a 
theologian and his philosophy leads inevitably to theology. 

The above is a wholly inadequate outline of a book which is said to 
have taken a quarter of a century to mature and five years to write. 
Nothing less than a full-scale treatise could hope to convey more than 
a small fraction of its disconcerting richness. Not only does it presuppose 
a fairly advanced philosophic and scientific formation but it makes 
extensive incursions into other fields of learning such as hermeneutics. 
From first to last its scope is continually widening and the transition 
from one stage to the next is made with the utmost exactitude. It might 
be urged that it could be considerably shortened, and certainly there is 
much repetition of phrase. At the same time, it is a personally conducted 
tour of the human understanding in which the guide may be forgiven 
for pointing out some unchanging features in the landscape. 

At least two general attitudes to this book are possible. The first is to 
learn the author’s philosophic method in part one and than see how it 
issues into the metaphysics of part two. The second is to neglect part one 
and consider particular metaphysical theses in the second and more 
basic part of the work. These theses are generally Thomistic in character. 
But his highly intellectualistic definition of being and his conception of 
matter will receive close examination. The same is true of his devaluation 
of the Aristotelian categories as being descriptive rather than explanatory 
in character. Incidentally one of the most fruitful insights of the author 
appears to be that in which the distinction between descriptive and ex- 
planatory knowledge is clearly drawn and its implications unfolded. 
For it rules out all attempts to picture the unimaginable and helps to show 
the absurdity of holding that there are ‘‘ things within things.’’ Closely 
connected with this is the treatment of the relations between different 
strata of being. Just as a lower insight and its images lead to a higher 
insight which cannot logically be derived from them so too lower forms 
of being may lead to higher, but the latter cannot be derived from, nor 
explained by the former. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the superb production of 
this book at a very reasonable price. 


TrmotHy CROWLEY 
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PRAELECTIONES THEOLOGICO-MORALES COMMILLENSES, Series I : THEOL- 
oGIA MORALIS FUNDAMENTALIS, tom. iv, DE CONSCIENTIA 
Moratl, Pars Altera. Lucius Rodrigo, S.J. Santander 1956. 
Pp. xxvii + 900. 


The two previous contributions by Fr. Rodrigo to this outstanding 
series on Moral Theology, De Legibus (1944) and De Conscientia Morali, 
Pars Prima (1954), have already been accepted as classics and have 
deservedly won universal praise. In the present volume he deals ex- 
clusively with the question of the Reflex Conscience—whether and by 
what means one can arrive at a certain conscience on a particular line 
of action when one’s obligation is speculatively doubtful and uncertain. 
This question which is beset with historical and theological difficulties 
gives full scope to the author’s truly remarkable ability. 

Modern text-books give a neat list of the proposed ways of forming a 
certain conscience in cases of doubt with a brief analysis and evaluation 
of each. Actually this list of ‘‘ Moral Systems” reflects controversies 
which in some instances are quite three hundred years old, controversies 
which especially in connexion with Probabilism have occasioned many 
acrimonious debates. Nowadays a calmer appraisal of the whole question 
has become possible. While many authors in emphasizing the need of 
integrating the science of Moral Theology with the Christian life have 
tended to turn away from the niceties of casuistry and even from reliance 
on any ready-made system, others have endeavoured to reconcile Probabil- 
ism with the more rigorous systems by the via media of Compensationism. 
From one point of view Fr. Rodrigo’s work can scarcely be said to further 
this process of reconciliation, for it can with a great deal of truth be 
described as the ablest defence of Probabilism ever written. Yet one feels 
confident that the scrupulous fairness in argument, the clear and pro- 
found insight into the virtues and weaknesses of each system and the 
careful demarcation of the scope of Probabilism, which one finds in the 
work, will on the whole bring about a better understanding of the points 
at issue and the eventual end of the controversy. One may mention in 
this connexion the author’s insistence (pp. 532 f.) that in no way does 
Probabilism advise adherence to its principle as the best way to Christian 
perfection but rather as a practical determinant of formal sin. 

An adequate summary of this titanic work is more than can be attempt- 
ed in a short review. A list of the contents of each chapter—the notions 
of opinion and probability, a detailed study of the history of the various _ 
systems, an evaluation of the more rigid systems, a critical statement, 
defence and application of Probabilism—gives little idea of the riches of 
information they contain or of the clarity of thought displayed through- 
out. The author shows an amazing power of analysis in his treatment of 
every branch or shade of opinion, yet at the same time never in the nine 
hunderd closely-packed pages does he lose control of his material. His 
argument flows easily in polished Latin, and crucial points are given full 
attention. 

One of these crucial points may be selected for special notice. The 
author writes : punctum neuralgicum ad quod ultimo et definitive devolvitur 
controversia jam a tot saeculis dividens probatos auctores . . . esse videtur : 
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num videlicet et quatenus sit temerarium seu imprudens, grave periculum 
scienter subire obligationem aliquam objectivam graviter et invinctbiliter 
incertam transgrediendi (p. 490). This is of course the particular question 
at issue between the Compensationists and the Probabilists. Whereas 
the Compensationists contend that it would be rash to incur any such 
risk unless with an extrinsic excusing cause, the Probabilists maintain 
that in every case imprudence is ruled out by the intrinsic excusing 
cause which is necessarily present, namely, the exercise of liberty. The 
author argues this point logically and forcefully ; every possible basis of 
obligation to avoid such a risk is explored and, in the balance of this risk 
on the one hand with the limitation of free choice by a gravely uncertain 
obligation on the other, the requirements of prudence are found to be 
satisfied. This argument however seems to put too much emphasis on 
the opposition between liberty and the law. For if the law be considered 
as a directive to thé full development of each person and consequently 
as a guide to true liberty—a point which the author makes in a different 
context (p. 302)—it would appear that prudence will demand something 
more than the mere exercise of freedom to justify the risk of violating 
a law even materially. 

The book is excellently printed. A detailed table of contents and ex- 
haustive indices are supplied. The review copy by some mischance 
contains about eight blank pages towards the end of chapter two with the 
result that some interesting matter is missing. A misprint in the numbering 
of a canon (208 for 209) on p. 428 is one of the very few noted. 


T. P. CUNNINGHAM 


TRIDENTINE SEMINARY LEGISLATION : ITS SOURCES AND ITs FORMATION. 
By James A. O’Donohoe. Publications Universitaires de Louvain. 
1957. No price given. Pp. vi, 194. 


Pallavicino, in his history of the Council of Trent, gives expression to 
the view that the council would have been worth holding even if it had 
produced no other decree except that which established diocesan semin- 
aries, for this decree alone would have sufficed to restore the discipline 
of the Church. Most people would agree with him, which in turn raises 
the interesting question as to why the Church before Trent had made no 
provision in a matter of such importance. The answer is, of course, that 
she had, but had allowed it to fall into disuse. In the patristic age, and 
later in feudal times, the cathedral school functioned reasonably well as 
a training ground for the priests of each church. However, the institutions 
of the Church, which to a great extent had taken their fixed form against 
a feudal background, showed themselves in many ways very resistant to 
modification as the feudal world began to break up. This was disastrous 
from many points of view, but from none so disastrous as in the training 
of candidates for the priesthood. The old schools broke down, and the 
universities were not an adequate substitute ; by the end of the fifteenth 
century there was chaos, 
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How Trent remedied this is the subject of this study by Dr. O’Donohoe. 
His investigation follows mainly chronological lines, which has the out- 
standing merit of showing how slowly the full measure of the problem 
came to be realized. In the early sessions of the council the suggestion is 
put forward that it will suffice to observe the decrees of the Fourth Lateran 
Council laying down regulations for teachers in the cathedral schools, 
but the Council of Trent is soon reminded that it must face the bleak 
fact that what is wrong with the cathedral schools is not that they have 
bad teachers or no teachers, but that they have no pupils. Again the 
council tries to persuade itself that bad priests are due to bad bishops 
who ordain condidates who are unprepared for the ministry, and a very 
little discussion again comes round to the bleak fact that even good bishops 
must make do with unprepared’ candidates, for there are no institutions 
to prepare them. 

The early sessions of Trent clear the ground, so to speak, in this way. 
By the time the council got round to the subject again in its closing 
sessions, a great deal had happened. The Collegium Germanicum had 
been founded at Rome, inspired by Cardinal Morone and carried into 
effect by the Jesuits. Perhaps even more impcrtant, though it did not 
find its opportunity in England, was Cardinal Pole’s legislation in his 
Reformatio Angliae. Dr. O’Donohoe prints side by side Pole’s legislation 
and the first draft of the Tridentine law, thereby showing very strikingly 
that Trent copies Pole almost verbatim. The decree underwent a number 
of changes before being embodied in its final form as sess. XXIII, cap. 
18, cum adolescentium aetas, but right through the ideas of Pole are dom- 
inant. 

Dr. O’Donohoe’s careful and balanced study draws primarily on the 
debates of the council, but supplements them in a way which shows a 
clear grasp of the general background and the issues at stake, as he follows 
the various stages by which the Fathers of Trent first grasped the problem 
and then drew up their legislation to ensure a practical and workable 
solution in the diocesan seminary. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN SCIENCE. By Patrick J. McLaughilin, 
B.D., D.Sc. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin 1957. Pp. 374. 
Price 30/-. 


The theme of the Church and modern science is one that requires 
“topping up” from generation to generation. No one is better qualified 
to do this work for our generation than Dr. McLaughlin. He has a foot 
in each camp : indeed, if the whole truth be told, he has both feet in each 
camp. In addition to his competence in matters theological and scientific 
he has a rare capacity for readable exposition. 

The Church and Modern Science falls into three parts. Part I considers 
traditional and modern views on science, Part II consists, in the main, 
of addresses by Pius XII on various scientific subjects. Part III consists 
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of an article by Cardinal Ottaviani, and extensive bibliography and an 
index to the whole work. 

In the first part, as our time requires, Dr. McLaughlin studies the 
philosophical implications of modern science. Many, even scientists, are 
vague concerning the interplay of facts, laws, principles, hypotheses, 
and theories in modern science. Many misunderstandings have their 
origin in a confused picture of the scope and methods of modern ‘science. 
Dr. McLaughlin’s crystal clear and authoritative exposition should 
render a notable service to scientists, philosophers, and theologians. Only 
those who have floundered for some time endeavouring to fit the pieces 
together will appreciate what an orderly pattern Dr. M¢Laughlin has 
evolved. 

The second part of the Church and Modern Science is valuable because 
it brings together so many worthwhile addresses of Pius XII. It forms 
a striking and living argument of Dr. McLaughlin’s contention that the 
Church is not against modern science, but regards its established con- 
clusions, as a help to life and thought. This section is not merely a re- 
printing of the Pope’s addresses. Reading is facilitated, by clear headings 
and a glossary of terms where necessary. 

The third part of this work is the more admirable because it is so fre- 
quently omitted in similar books. The bibliography is not just a list of 
books. A series of pithy, and penetrating comments gives some indication 
of the content and value of the work. Finally the ample index makes this 
in every sense a fully finished work. 


P. CORCORAN S.M. 


ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD. By John Bligh, S. J. Sheed and Ward, 
London and New York 1956. Pp. xv, 189. Price 16/-. 


The ceremony of Ordination is at once a goal and a starting-point in 
the life of every student for the priesthood ; it stands out clear in a 
student’s mind from the very beginning of his seminary course. But the 
path that leads to the priesthood, although plain for him to follow, takes 
him through all the thoroughfares of Philosophy and Theology, and it 
can happen that he arrives at the priesthood competent in the many 
subjects of his seminary course but just a little uncertain how they all 
find their meeting-place in the ordination ceremony. Father Bligh’s 
book is the perfect answer to just such a difficulty. It draws together all 
the loose threads to show the coherent beauty of the rite of ordination. 

Part I (pp. 1-59), which is introductory, is an admirable exposition of 
the graces and powers conferred by the sacrament of Orders and of the 
historical development of the liturgical rite. The author treats of the 
evolution of the ceremony from the time of Hippolytus to the present 
day, and devotes a special chapter to a review of the disputed question : 
which of the ceremonies were essential for validity before the “ Sac- 
ramentum Ordinis ” of 1947 ? In so short a space it is obviously impossible 
to treat fully matters that are in dispute, but Father Bligh does state 
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(p. 48) his view that the Church has power to alter the matter and form 
of the sacrament of Orders and (p. 8) that a priest can, with Papal 
authorization, ordain validly to the priesthood. 

Part II is a lengthy and detailed description of the modern rite of 
ordination, with an explanation of each part of the ceremony. It is this 
section of the work that the student will, we think, find especially valu- 
able. Nothing is left unexplained, from the summons by the archdeacon 
to the first blessing imparted by the newly-ordained priest, and the sym-_ 
bolism of the whole rite is beautifully set forth. The illustrations, taken 
from the Roman Pontifical and the 10th century Pontifical of Bishop 
Landolf, enhance the value of the book, which we can strongly recommend 
to all seminarists. 


PATRICK J. MULDOON 


SEANCHAS ARDMHACHA. Vol. 2, no. 2. 1957. Pp. 229-472. Price £1. 


With the publication of this fascicule Seanchas Ardmhacha completes its 
second volume and fourth year of publication, in all nearly a thousand 
pages of material. The emphasis from the beginning has been on the diocese 
of Armagh inter Hibernos, for the very good reason that the history of 
Armagh inter Anglos is already safe in the hands of the Louth Archaeological 
Journal. A diocese whose history is catered for by two such excellent 
journals is a happy diocese indeed. 

For many points of view the history of Gaelic territories is a much more 
absorbing subject than that of territories with a Norman background. 
The natural inclination of the historian is to work outwards from the 
central administration, even when its records are so fragmentary and 
mutilated as the Irish ones are. This can give quite a wrong emphasis 
in Irish history, especially in ecclesiastical history, even before the re- 
formation. It is hard to think of any other country in western Europe 
where the local historical journal has such a vital part to play. 

Seanchas Ardmhacha, in its fourth year of existence, continues to provide 
the good fare we have come to expect cf it. Fr. Canice Mooney, O.F.M., 
contributes what he wryly admits to be at first sight a rather left-handed 
tribute to the Wadding tercentenary, with a biographical study of 
Wadding’s bitter enemy, Fr. Francis Magruairk, O.F.M. Fr. Mac Phoil 
introduces a promised study of the Armagh clergy in the time of Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett, and the editor, Fr. T. O Fiaich, has a very interesting 
note on a historical manuscript of Ulster origin in the library of the 
university of Chicago. 

Documents published include Cistercian documents from Octavian’s 
register; the Armagh manor court rolls; a poem on Fr. Patrick O’Donnelly; 
the church lands of Armagh ; the will and codicils of Primate Richard 
O'Reilly ; and the correspondence of Arthur Bennett and Robert S. 
MacAdam. 

The closing section, ‘‘ Contributions to local history,’ contains three 
studies of a type which only the local historian can provide. In the Irish 
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scene, investigations of this kind are very important, and we cannot have 
too many of them. The trouble indeed is that we never have enough, 
but these three, ‘‘ The church of Kildemock,” by Fr. MacIvor ; ‘‘ Domh- 
nach Mor,” by Fr. E. O Doibhlinn, and ‘““Domhnach Airthir Maighe”’ by Fr. 
Michael McDermott, should stimulate and serve as model for several more, 


PATRICK J. CorisH 


THE CHURCH TEACHES : DOCUMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLISH TRANs- 
LATION: translated and prepared for publication by John F, 
Clarkson, S.J., John H. Edwards, S.J., William J. Kelly, S.J., 
John J. Welch, S.J., B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
1955. 43/-, 400 pp. 


“This book aims to present to the student of dogmatic theology a 
translation of some documents of the Church that are most frequently 
used and are most important for the ordinary courses of theology.” 
Here we have the purpose of this volume which is further clarified when 
we note that it is directed to the religion courses in Catholic colleges 
(i.e. undergraduate level) and universities. The documents are taken 
mainly from Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, with the useful inclusion 
of selections from constitutions drafted for the Vatican Council but never 
voted on, as well as some recent encyclicals and pronouncements. The 
publication, then, should be evaluated under three headings—its objective, 
its content and arrangement, its accuracy as a translation together with 
its literary qualities in translation. 

The book adequately fulfils its objective, and if we are familiar with the 
curriculum arrangements for theology in the ordinary undergraduate 
courses of American Catholic colleges and universities, we shall place 
higher value on the usefulness of the work. The content had, of course, 
to be a matter of selection, and professional theologians may miss some of 
the passages which they themselves would not have omitted. Undoubtedly 
the material covered is adequate and its arrangement under subject 
headings is one of the best features to be noted. The introduction given 
to each main heading, as well as the doctrinal and historical introduction 
to many of the individual selections, are of great value to students who 
will not, like seminarians, have covered such materials in Church History 
or History of Dogma classes. Each selection is numbered but under each 
number is given, in parentheses, the corresponding reference to Denzinger 
or the appropriate document. 

In the English presentation, the translators have done a valuable work 
in changing the lengthy Latin periods to the shorter sentences of readable 
literary English. Here and there, we would find that the greater force of 
the original has been lost an«| particularly in the latter section of the book 
there a.e a few instances (though very few) of inaccurate renderings, or 
of interpretations rather than translations. These are, however, minor 
points of criticism on a book that is otherwise valuable. The critical 
apparatus consists of good Topical Index, a Table of Reference to Den- 
zinger, and a General Index. 

JosEPH McGLADE 
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La VIRGINITE CHRETIENNE. By Joseph-Marie Perrin O.P. Desclée De 
Brouwer, 1955. Pp. 239. 


To the average Catholic the acceptance of the idea of virginity con- 
secrated to God presents no difficulty at all ; his awareness of the reality 
of grace in the midst of the reality of sin is strong, and, for the most part, 
serene. But to the unbeliever the notion of virginity willingly accepted 
and persevered in has always been a stumbling-block. At best, he finds 
it a disturbing thing ; at worst, he is frankly incredulous. His difficulty 
is that he considers it from the negative aspect only. For him it is a 
giving-up, an act of self-repression, while every Catholic knows that by 
consecrating his virginity to God a man is not merely narrowing the scope 
of his earthly pleasures—he is making greater room in his heart for God. 

Father Perrin’s book gives a good exposition of the Christian view of 
virginity, of the effort (God’s grace aiding) of the spirit “‘ pour spirit- 
ualiser le chair.” It was a happy thought on his part to make his work an 
introduction to the treatise of St. Augustine De Sacra Virginitate, written 
in 401, and the Encyclical Sacra Virginitas of Pius XII, written in 
1954. The fifteen centuries between show the Church proclaiming the 
same doctrine and meeting the same response within her fold, as well as 
the same hostility without. Father Perrin’s own contribution is to pro- 
vide a clear and simple exposé of the teaching of both Doctor and Pope, 
and the book closes, fittingly enough, with a translation of the ceremony 
of the Consecration of Virgins from the Roman Pontifical. The whole of 
the Church’s teaching on virginity is adequately summarized in this work. 


PATRICK J. MULDOON 


Saint Paut, by Claude Tresmontant ; Saint AUGUSTINE, by Henri 
Marrou; MAsTER EcKHART, by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache ; 
Buppua, by Maurice Percheron. London, Longmans, 1957. 
“Men of Wisdom” Series. Each volume, pp. 192, price 6s. 


There is no end, it seems, to the appearance of new series of paperbacks, 
but these four volumes in Longmans’ “‘ Men of Wisdom ”’ have a number 
of characteristics which set them in a rather distinctive class. They are 
obviously an attempt to ‘“‘ break down” the thought of these great 
figures for a very wide circle of readers. However, the popularization is 
kept on a good intellectual level, as the authors’ names might indeed be 
expected to guarantee. (All four of these little books originated in France 
—Editions du Seuil—and made their way to England via the United 
States). Each contains a sound historical introduction, followed by a 
resolute attempt to get the reader to grips with the thought of the author 
under discussion. In the case of Augustine and Eckhart there are extracts 
of reasonable length from their writings. 

A great deal of thought has gone into the problem of presentation. 
The little books are lavishly illustrated, and the illustrations are well 
chosen to rouse interest in the text. Many of them are quite uncommon, 
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and they are all very well printed indeed. A page of post octavo size 
means that the scale is often small, but the details stand out quite clearly 
on a paper which is adequate but by no means luxurious. 

All in all they are a good bargain for those who want an introduction 
which does, I think, really establish contact with admittedly abstruse 
minds, and at the same time does not put too much of a strain on a reason- 
ably co-operative reader. Many people should find them very useful and 
attractive. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


THE ELEMENTS OF Locic. By Vincent Edward Smith. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1957. Pp. xii-298. Price $3.50. 


One constantly recurring problem for students and teachers of logic 
is how to make these dead bones live. This American introduction to 
Logic is particularly valuable because, through a wealth of illustration, 
it relates logic more successfully to life than most textbooks. Each chapter 
is generously larded with excerpts from writers ancient and modern, 
which help to illustrate this or that defect in reasoning. While allowing 
the force of the author’s statement that not everything can be included 
in an elementary treatise, it is a pity that so fundamental a matter as the 
moods of the syllogism is by-passed. However, his work remains a valuable 
headline in the art of presenting logic attractively. 


P. CorcoRAN S.M. 
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THE NATURE AND MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH IN THE ANGLICAN 
THEOLOGY OF THE REFORMATION, 


(1530-1603) 
IV.—OFFICIAL SOURCES UNDER ELIZABETH 


In a previous article! we completed our investigation of the sources, 
official and unofficial, for the reigns of Henry and Edward. Less than 
six weeks after he signed the Forty-Two Articles Edward was dead, 
and there was a Catholic queen in England. Mary’s reign has nothing 
to offer us beyond what we have already gleaned from the writings of 
the Edwardian reformers, many of whom were put to death in this 
reign. And after some five years Mary was succeeded by her sister 
Elizabeth. 

On Elizabeth’s accession in 1558, the short-lived Catholic 
restoration came to an end. The Elizabethan settlement, whatever it 
might be, was certainly not Catholic. The Acts of Supremacy’ and 
Uniformity* (imposing the Second Book of Common Prayer with 
minor alterations) ensured that. The bishops protested and were 
deprived, and the new state-erected church came into being. 

The new settlement did in fact effect a remarkable change in 
the nature of the church in England and in its relations with the 
universal church, the same change that Henry had effected almost 
thirty years before by denying that the church had one visible 
head on earth, and substituting for the one organic whole of the 
pre-Reformation and Marian periods the new association of in- 
dependent local churches. These first parliamentary acts did not 
reflect more closely on the inner nature of the church, even the 
particular church, if and how it was visible, or who were its members, 
It is from the Thirty-Nine Articles that we get the official Anglican 
answer to these questions, and an answer that remains official to 
this day. 

1 Ivish Theological Quarterly, Vol.XXV, No. I, pp. 43-57. In that article, pp. 55 ff., 
Hooker should of course read Hooper. 

?1 El., C. I., in Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History, 


London, 1896, pp. 442 ff. 
*I El. c. 2, op. cit., pp. 458 ff. 
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Before examining the authoritative teaching of these articles we 
will take a brief look at some prototypes that emerged in the first 
few years of Elizabeth’s reign.* 

The first of these is entitled in Strype : A Declaration of doctrines 
offered and exhibited by Protestants to the Queen at the first coming over 
of them, and was the work of the newly returned Marian exiles.* 
The Declaration is closely akin to the Forty-Two Articles and the 
first half of its Art. 6. on the church repeats that of Art. XX of the 
Forty-Two and what is to be Art. 19 of the Thirty-Nine. This identity 
of the teaching of the Forty-Two and Thirty-Nine Articles on the 
visible church with that of the reformers fresh from the continent, 
does not favour the suggestion that the official teaching meant to 
exclude the visible church. 

Articles of the Principal Heads of Religion trescribed to Ministers, 
1559-60,? would seem, according to Hardwick,‘ to be the work of 
Archbishop Parker and his friends. (Despite their title they were 
never actually imposed on the clergy). The article on the church, 
although it omits the word visible, closely resembles the articles 
already examined.® 

The Eleven Articles, as they were called, were drawn up under 
Parker’s supervision®, and were ordered to be read by the clergy twice 
each year with the aim of achieving uniformity of doctrine. These 
articles are, as Dixon notes,’ more diffuse than the last set and less 
satisfactory as statements of doctrine. The article dealing with the 
church terms that church ‘“‘ wherein the word of God is truly taught,” 
the spouse of Christ,® a title usually reserved by the Reformer 
theologians for the invisible church of the elect and applied to the 
true visible church as containing within its compass those members 


1 Dixon says of them that they formed links “‘ in the chain of English Confessions 
from the Forty-Two Articles to the Thirty-Nine; "’ History of the Church of England, 
V, pp. 107 ff., Oxford, 1902. 

*Strype, Annals of the Reformation, I, p. 167, London, 1709. To this document 
which is in the Cambridge Library, Strype (loc. cit.) gives us the introduction and 
conclusion. The article on the church is reproduced in Messenger, The Reformation, 
The Mass and the Priesthood, 11, p. 274, London, 1937. For some account of the 
document, cf. Dixon, loc. cit. ; Messenger, op. cit., pp. 263-4. 

* Strype, loc. cit., pp. 209-10 ; cf. Messenger, ibid. ; Dixon, loc. cit., pp. 349ff. 

* Hardwick A History of the Articles of Religion, London, 1884, p. 118. 

5 Strype, ibid.,‘‘ Ecclesia Christi est in qua purum Dei verbum praedicatur et 
sacramenta juxta Christi ordinationem administrantur, et in qua clavium authoritas 
retinetur.” 

* Hardwick, op. cit., p. 118; cf. Messenger, loc. cit., p. 264; Dixon, loc. cit., p. 349 ff. 

7 Loc. cit., p. 349. 

* Burnet, The History of the Reformation of the Church of England, II, Rec,. p. 282; 

“I do acknowledge that church to be the spouse of Christ, wherein the word of God 
is truly taught, the sacraments orderly ministered according to Christ’s institution and 
the authorities of the keys duly used.”’ 
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on earth of the church of the elect which alone was the spouse and 
body of Christ. The recurrence of this confusion of the two churches, 
their titles and prerogatives, which has been such a feature of so 
much of the earlier teaching on the church, should cause no surprise 
here. 

None of those series of articles ever became the official doctrine of 
the Church of England, which was formally contained in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. These were basically a revision of the 1553 articles ; 
and “‘ on general points in dispute between Catholics and Protestants, 
the Anglican articles,’’ says Messenger, “‘ reject Catholic doctrine 
and side with the condemned Protestant views.’’! This verdict is 
confirmed by an examination of their teaching on the sufficiency of 
Scripture, the sinfulness of concupiscence, justification by faith, 
two sacraments, etc. 

Art. 19 on the church repeats Art. XX of the Forty-Two.? With 
the same formula we have much the same problem of interpretation. 
Again the use of the definite article in the equally authoritative 
English version of 1571, suggests that this article is dealing with the 
universal (visible) church. That dispute and the English notion of a 
universal visible church, now that the royal supremacy was in oper- 
ation again, we have already discussed.’ 

The other problem, as to whether the article excludes or pre- 
supposes the invisible church, is of sufficient importance to merit 
fresh discussion in its new historical context and permanent official 
position. There are, as we might expect, two widely divergent 
views. 

The first is put forcibly by Bicknell when he says: ‘‘ A comparison 
of the title (De Ecclesia, of the Church) with the opening words shows 
that the church and the visible church are the same. The adjective 
is virtually a predicate,”’ and any idea of an invisible church is ruled 
out by this article which starts ‘“ with the assumption that the 
church of God is a visible society.’ This is the view of Gibson also 
who makes much of the articles ignoring that ‘‘ mischievous phrase,” 
“ the invisible church,” and speaking only of that body or society of 


1Loc. cit., p. 273. 

2“ The visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men in which the pure 
word of God is preached and the sacraments be duly administered according to 
Christ’s ordinance in all these things that of necessity are requisite to the same. As 
the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch have erred, so also the church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.” 

Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, xxv, (1°58), p. 56. 

* Bicknell, A Theological Introduction to the Thirty-Nine Articles, London, 1955, 
p. 229. 
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which Scripture speaks, “ the visible church of Christ.’ Burnet 
supports this view,? but Browne’ is content to regard the article as 
confining itself to a consideration of the visible church, without 
committing itself on the existence or nature of an invisible church, 
which, as he points out, was strongly advocated by the reformers at 
home and abroad. And indeed when we consider the historical 
ground and compromise character of the Elizabethan Settlement, the 
very genesis of the articles themselves, deriving from the Augsburg 
Confession through the 1538 and 1553 Articles, influenced in their 
successive stages by men of the stamp of Cranmer, Ridley and 
Hooper, we realise that Art. Ig may be, as Hodgson puts it, “patient 
of more than one interpretation.”* To reach a final conclusion, if 
that be possible, we must examine the further official testimony of 
the reign and the writings of the Elizabethan bishops and theologians, 
to see how they understood the official teaching on the church, in the 
forming of which they must have had some part. From the con- 
siderations already advanced, however, from the words of this 
article and those of Art. 26,5 which seem by their reference to the 
visible to imply a distinction from some existing invisible church, 
it might be reasonably argued that the article takes for granted the 
doctrine of the invisible church. At least the case for the exclusion 
cannot be regarded as proven and indeed seems far less probable. 

The sermon for Whitsunday from the Second Book of Homilies,*® 
imposed in 1562, defined the true church as, “a universal con- 
gregation or fellowship of God’s faithful and elect people, built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the head cornerstone.” 7 This is apparently the 
invisible society of the elect with which we have become so familiar, 
but the sermon immediately goes on to talk of the notes of this 
church, ‘“‘ pure doctrine, due administration of the sacraments and 
right use of ecclesiastical discipline,” * marks applied directly by the 


1Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles, London, pp. 497 ff. 

2 Burnet, The Thirty-Nine Articles, London, 1850, pp. 257-8. 

3 Browne, An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 11, pp. 135-6, London 1850. 

* Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Church in the Church of England, in Flew (Ed.), 
The Nature of the Church, London, 1952, p. 133. 

5 The same as Art. XXVII of 1553: “ Although in the visible church the evil 
be ever mingled with the good, and sometimes the evil have chief authority... . 

* The authoritative position of the doctrine taught in the Homilies is clear from 
Art. 35 of the Thirty-Nine Articles which reads: ‘‘ The Second Book of Homilies 
doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine and necessary for these times: as 
doth the Former Book of Homilies, which were set forth in the time of Edward the 
Sixth, and therefore we judge them to be read in churches by the Ministers diligently 
and distinctly that they may be understanded of the people.” 
— and Canons under Queen Elizabeth, London, 1840, p. 468. 

id. 
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Thirty-Nine Articles and many others writings to the visible church, 
and which can only indirectly indicate the invisible church as 
contained within this invisible. 


To complete our survey of official Elizabethan sources, we examine 
the teaching of the official Elizabethan catechism, the work of 
Alexander Nowell.! Here we find the dual church theory clearly 
taught. The church which is the body of Christ, is “ the universal 
number and fellowship of all the faithful whom God through Christ 
hath... . appointed to everlasting life,’’* a very explicit statement of 
the reality of the invisible church. Although the church referred to 
in the Creed is invisible, and of the elect only, there is also a visible 
church and a visible church of God.*_ This visible church which may 
be known by certain marks, is an assembly of people who “‘ profess 
the doctrine of Christ pure and sincere .. . . truly call upon God the 
Father in the name of Christ..... ee use his sacraments 
according to Christ’s ordinance.’’* Wherever this pure preaching of 
the Gospel and right use of the sacraments is found, there are always 
some of the elect, and the whole assembly is called the church of 
God.> All of which shows that the official doctrine of the Elizabethan 
church had no intention of excluding the idea of the true invisible 
church of the elect, known only to God and identical with Christ’s 
body. 


V. UNOFFICIAL SOURCES UNDER ELIZABETH 


We begin our examination of the Elizabethan theologians and 
bishops with John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, whose famous Apologia 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae became the almost official defence of the 1559 
settlement and English orthodoxy. The Apologia which was pub- 
lished in Latin in 1562 (and two years later in an English translation 


1 Cf. Messenger, op. cit., II, p. 303, for the history of the catechism. The text and 
translation is reprinted in the Parker Society series. 

2 Nowell, Catechism and Sermons, Cambridge, 1853, p. 121. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 194. ‘‘ Here in the Creed is properly entreated of the congregation of 
those whom God by his secret election has adopted to himself through Christ, which 
church can neither be seen with the eyes, nor can continually be known by signs. 
Yet there is a church of God visible, or that may be seen, the tokens or marks whereof 
he doth show and open to us.” 

* Loc. cit., p. 175. 

5 Ibid. ‘Many by hypocrisy do join themselves to this fellowship, which are nothing 
less than true members of the church. But forasmuch as wheresoever the word of 
God is sincerely taught, and his sacraments rightly ministered there are some 
= to salvation by Christ, we count all that whole company .. . . the church of 
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by Lady Bacon) is propagandist rather than theological. Its main 
efforts are directed to attacking the Church of Rome and its claims, 
and to defending the royal supremacy. Beyond stating that there is 
one church of God, catholic and universal, which is the kingdom, the 
body and the spouse of Christ, Jewel has no further analysis of the 
nature of the church, nor does he discuss its visibility and member- 
ship. 

In the Defence of the Apology he deals with these points. Here he 
begins by affirming the existence and perpetuity of an invisible 
church of the elect. But there is also a visible church, ‘‘ the whole 
body and company of all them that be called christians.*”’ And 
this church which contains the reprobate as well as the elect, and 
may be known by certain signs or tokens, is indeed “the true 
church.”’* His conclusion is that ‘‘ the general or outward church 
of God is visible, but the very true church of God’s elect is invisible, 
and cannot be known, seen or discovered by men, but is only known 
to God alone.’ The first and most important defender of the settle- 
ment and the Articles did not confine himself to a merely visible 
church of Christ. 

In the years that succeeded the publication of the Apologia and 
its Defence, a number of lesser writers endorsed the teaching of Jewel 
and his Edwardian predecessors. The true church of Christ, which 
is his mystical body, is a communion or fellowship of the elect of all 
times and places united in an intimate union with each other and with 
Christ. This is certainly the view of Bishop Horne of Winchester® 
writing in 1566, of his defender John Bridges’ in 1573, and of Edward 
Dering® writing a year earlier. Yet they could never get away from 
the reality of some visible church as by law established and as 


1 Jewel, Works, III, p. 59, Cambridge, 1845-50 (Parker Society Series). 

2 Op. cit., IV, p. 667 ; ‘“‘ God hath always a church invisible and a number of the 
elect known to himself alone.” 

3 Loc. cit., p. 668. 


* Ibid. ‘‘ In this sensible world we must learn by sensible tokens to know the very 
church of Christ, for otherwise we are not able to read the truth. Therefore this 
conjectured Church (composed of all professing christians, wicked and reprobate) . . . 
is indeed the true Church.” 

5 Ibid. 

® Horne, An Answer to John Fekenham, London, 1566, pp. 99-100. “‘ Christ’s 
Catholic Church is nothing else but a fellowship and communion of faithful ones 
which are saints ... that have been, shall be and are now on earth... . the which 
multitude of saints have a participation of all good things given, granted and growing 
from God through Christ, of spirit, faith, sacraments ....and are united to Christ 
their head by faith, and fastened together among themselves as members of one body 
with the bond of love.” 


7 Bridges, The Supremacy of Christian Princes, London, 1573, pp. 110-111. 
® Dering, An Answer to Mr. Harding’s Epistle, 1572, p. 47. 
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taught in the Articles, although this was not the very true church 
of Christ. 

It was early in this second decade of Elizabeth’s reign that the 
dissatisfaction of the extremists with the compromise character of 
the 1559 settlement developed into an articulate attack with the 
publication of the First and Second Admonitions to Parliament in 
1577. And the first outstanding defender of the established order 
against these attacks was John Whitgift.1 It is in his answers to 
the Admonitions, and in his famous controversy with Thomas 
Cartwright, that we find such indications as there are of his views on 
the nature and membership of the church. Because it was not one of 
the points at issue with the Puritans, the references to our problem 
are casual and by the way. 

There are, Whitgift explains, two kinds of government in the 
church, invisible or spiritual and visible or external. The invisible, 
spiritual government is exercised by God through grace in the 
hearts and consciences of men, and operates in the society of the 
elect only, which must be a distinct society with distinct properties 
(such as necessity for salvation) and government from that society of 
good and evil over which the external government is exercised and 
“which is usually called the visible church.”? In a later tract he again 
speaks of the invisible church of the elect only and contrasts with 
it ‘‘ the visible church which is a mixture of good and evil.’’ 

William Fulke, in controversy with Thomas Stapleton, says that 
Stapleton is wrong in supposing Calvin to affirm that the universal 
church is visible.4 Fulke himself denies the visibility of the 
catholic or universal church, arguing that if it were seen at any time, 
it should be no article of faith. The particular local churches which 
are members of that church, are visible and are seen sometimes by 
all men and sometimes only by true members of those churches, 

1 Whitgift was to become Bishop of Worcester in 1577 and Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1583. 

2 Whitgift, Works, Cambridge, 1851, I, p. 183. ‘‘ There are two kinds of govern- 
ment in the church, the one invisible, the other visible ; the one spiritual, the other 
external. The invisible spiritual government of the church is when God by his spirit, 
gifts and ministry doth govern it, by ruling in the hearts and consciences of men... 
it is in the church of the elect only. The visible and external government is that 
which is executed by man... . in that church and over that church that containeth 
in it both good and evil, and which is usually called the visible church ;’’ cf. I, p. 391. 

% Op. cit., II, p. 373. 

* Fulke, Answers to Stapleton, Martell and Sanders (1580), Cambridge, 1848, p. 33. 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 128-9; “‘ Ecclesia enim Catholica quae est omnium electorum 
numerus, corpus Christi mysticum et Hierusalem coelestis, quae mater est omnium 
nostrum, numquam est corporeis ac mortalibus, sed fidei tantum ac spiritualibus 
oculis aspectabilis,”’ loc. cit. p. 57; “‘ If the catholic church of Christ might be seen 


at any time, it should be no article of our faith, which is an evidence of things that 
are not seen.” 
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“but the Jerusalem which is above, is not seen but with the eyes 
of faith.’ 

In the first ex professo commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
Thomas Rogers suggests his interpretation of Art. 19 in his opening 
thesis : ‘‘ There is a church of Christ, not only invisible but visible.” 
According to Rogers then the Article presupposes an invisible church 
of the elect. There is of course a visible church of professing believers, 
but not all those belong to the invisible church of the elect in heaven 
and on earth. It may in some sense be true to say, as Rogers does, 
that ‘‘ the church of Christ is partly invisible and visible partly,” 
but his own words demand two distinct societies, one of the elect 
and another of professing christians, although the membership of 
those societies partially coincides.* Amongst the errors opposed to 
his proposition he lists that of the Romanists who believe “ the 
church Catholic to be visible.*”” And in confirmation of the scriptural 
proof advanced, he invokes the testimony of all the continental 
Protestant confessions.® 

William Whitaker regards the catholic church of the Creed as the 
congregation of all the elect of all times. And when we say that this 
church is invisible, we mean not only that part triumphant in heaven, 
but equally that part militant on earth, 7 because we cannot see who 


1 Loc. cit., p. 51. 


2 Rogers, The Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, Cambridge, 1854, p. 164. 
This is the Parker Society edition which is a reprint of the 1607 edition of a work first 
published in two parts (1579 and 1585), and in a second edition (1585 and 
1587). The first edition the Parker Society editor was unable to trace. A comparison 
of the second folio edition with the edition we use reveals no changes of interest to 
this article. 


3 Ibid. ‘“ Prop I. There is a church of Christ not only invisible but visible. The 
Lord only knows who are his. For to man the church of Christ is partly invisible and 
visible partly. The invisible are all the elect ....in heaven, or on earth. These as 
members of the church are said to be invisible ; not because the men be not seen, 
but for that their faith and conscience godward is not perfectly known to us. The 
members of the visible church are some of them for God, and some against God ; 
all of them notwithstanding deemed parts of the church, so long as they make no 
manifest and open rebellion against the Gospel of Christ.” 


*Op. cit., p. 166. 


Op. cit., p. 185. 


* Whitaker, Opera Theologica, 1, p. 113. “Illa ergo catholica ecclesia quam 
credimus, est electorum omnium coetus, quicunque ab initio mundi fuerunt et ad 
finem futuri sunt; eamque ob causam et apostolica et sancta et sanctorum communio 
appellatur. Ad hanc vero sanctorum communionem nulli profani, nulli impii, nulli 
hypocritae pertinent ..... sancta vero Ecclesia est mysticum corpus Christi cujus 
corporis nullum membrum peribit,’’ loc. cit., p. 109; “‘ Promissa Dei ad electorum 
ecclesiam pertinent.” Cf. loc. cit., pp. 426, 472, etc. 


7 Loc. cit., p. 455. 
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are the elect. From this it follows that catechumens who believe 
and are saved are members of the true church. Baptism does not 
make men members of the true church, but confirms those already 
received into that church. And excommunicati, unjustly cast out 
of the visible church, remain members of the true church.? None of 
the reprobate are included in its membership, although they are 
members of the visible or particular churches. A visible church, he 
defines, after Art. 19, as a congregation of men publicly professing 
the true faith of Christ and lawfully using the sacraments.’ To be a 
member of such a church is not always necessary for salvation. 

Other writers of the 1580’s who treat of the church of Christ, which 
is his mystical body, are Cooper, Sandys, Rainolds and Norden. 
This church of the elect, the communion of saints in which we believe 
in the Creed, Cooper clearly distinguishes in one passage from that 
other church mentioned in Scripture which contains the whole 
multitude of believers, good and bad.* Yet in another passage he 
seems to identify the communion of saints and mystical body with 
the universal society of christian men.* This confusion is even more 
marked in Sandys where he speaks in practically the same breath 
of ‘‘ the spiritual society of the faithful,” which is Christ’s mystical 
body, and of the organisation of ‘‘ this resembled body and civil 
society,” envisaging the prince as its head, and the ministers of the 
word as its eyes and mouth.’ It may be that, under the pressure of 
the Puritan attack, the visible church under its visible head is attain- 
ing a new importance, and that there is a fresh growth in the confusion 
of thought and expression more common among the earlier 
theologians. Yet Rainolds,* and Norden® (to a less extent), are 
reasonably clear and consistent in their distinctions and follow the 
traditional dualist pattern. 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 427-9. 

2Loc cit., p. 436. 

Loc. cit., p. 552. 

* Loc. cit., p. 472. ‘‘ Ecclesia catholica invisibilis est; etiam cum frequentissimae 
particulares ecclesiae sunt .. . . Ecclesiae Christi particulares in eas possunt angustias 
compingi, ut nulla palam appareat, cui se quivis possit adjungere ; et tum certe esse 
extra particularem ecclesiam non facit hominem esse extra spem salutis.”’ 


5 Cooper, Admonition to the People of England (1589), London, 1847, p. 175. 

* Op. cit., pp. 114-116. 

7 Sandys, Sermons and other Pieces, Cambridge, 1847, pp. 98-99. 

8E.g., Rainolds, Six Conclusions touching the Holy Scriptures and the Church, 
London, 1588, p. 622. ‘“‘ The many that are called, are named the church but (to speak 
distinctly for institution’s sake) the visible church ; because we see the companies of 
men which are called to the faith of Christ, which profess that they would enjoy 
eternal life. The few that are chosen... .are named the church also, the church 
invisible .... one part in heaven, another on earth.” 

® Norden, A Progress of Piety (c. 1591), Cambridge, 1847, p. 88. 
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In Richard Bancroft! we meet another notable defender of the 
established church against the Puritans. The point at issue in this 
controversy was the government or polity of the church, pres- 
byterian for the Puritans as opposed to episcopalian under the king 
for Bancroft. So the emphasis is all on the visible church and its 
constitution. In his famous sermon? at Paul’s Cross, 1589, he refers 
to that (visible) church which “‘ maintaineth without error the faith 
of Christ,” and cails it “ the pillar of truth and spouse of Christ.” 
In the same sermon he speaks of incorporation into the mystical 
body by Baptism. These references might be explained, as Sutcliffe 
later explains some of the statements of the Fathers, as the 
accommodation of the titles and properties of the invisible church to 
the visible.* Since the issue of an invisible church is never raised 
it is hard to be certain of Bancroft’s mind on the matter. There is 
undoubtedly a growing emphasis on the position of the visible 
church, which is more apparent in the sermon’s teaching on church 
government and teaching authority. 

Two books published about this time by Thomas Bilson 
distinguish the true kingdom of Christ which is the society of the 
elect only, the body of Christ and the subject of God’s special 
promises, from the visible church of the good and bad, elect and 
reprobate’, which may also be called the kingdom of Christ,5 and 
which comprises the various local churches.® 

Between 1591 and 1600, Matthew Sutcliffe issued a series of 
controversial works on the church against both the Puritans and the 
Papists. In De Catholica Orthodoxa et Vera Christi Ecclesia he 
distinguishes the various churches. There is the church universal 
of all times and places, embracing all the elect. This is the church 
in which we profess our faith in the Creed. There is the universal 


1 Bishop of London 1597, and Archbishop of Canterbury 1604. 


2 Reprinted in Hicks, A Collection of Tracts Relating to the Government and 
Authority of the Church, IV, London. 1709. 


*V. infra, p. 219, n. 2. 


‘Bilson, The True Difference between Christian Subjection and Unchristian 
Rebellion, Oxford, 1585, III, p. 304. “‘ Of his elect which are his true church, our 
Saviour hath promised it is not possible they should be deceived ; the rest have no 
such privilege, .... so that the visible church consisting of the good and bad, 
elect and reprobate hath no such promise, but she may err; only the chosen of 
Christ, which are true members of his body, properly called his church, they cannot 
err unto perdition..... but they cannot be discerned so that they may be safely 
followed ;”’ cf. loc. cit., pp. 229-233. 


5 Bilson, The Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, London, 1591. p. 16. ‘‘The 
outward face of the Church, where the good and bad, by the word and sacraments, 
are gathered and mixed together, may be called the Kingdom of Christ.” 

® The True Difference, II, p. 232. 
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church on earth at any one time, consisting of all the faithful 
(fideles)on earth under Christ their head. Finally, there is the 
particular church of one people or place. Although this church 
cannot be called universal in the sense of being in every place, yet 
because it professes the catholic or universal faith of the church of all 
times and places, it was called catholic by the Fathers.! The true 
church of Christ, which is his spouse and his body, is properly spoken 
of the saints and true believers only. These titles, however, of Christ’s 
spouse and body, were accommodated by the Fathers to the church 
militant on earth because it professes the faith of the true believers.? 

His teaching on the two churches and their relationship is found 
at greater Jength in his De Vera Christi Ecclesia adv. R. Bellar- 
minum, 1600. The church, Sutcliffe holds, is not completely invisible. 
Particular churches are not invisible. Yet the church is not, as in 
times of persecution, always obvious and perceptible. And because 
hypocrites are not distinguished by men from true believers, the true 
church and its living and true members cannot be known by sight. 
But we can see those men amongst whom, we have no doubt, the 
true church is.? This is the solution of Hooper and his fellows, the 
solution explicitly adopted by the official catechism of Nowell to the 
problem of the relation between the invisible or true church of Christ, 
and the true visible church. 

For Thomas Morton the catholic church is ‘‘ the whole number of 
men who, in any part of the world, serve God in Jesus Christ.’ * 


1 Sutcliffe, De Catholica, Orthodoxa et Veva Christi Ecclesia, London, 1592, 
pp. 1-2. 


2 Op. cit., p. 2. ‘“‘ Vera Christi Ecclesia et sponsa dicitur et corpus Christi, quae 
Christum solum audit, eique soli ut membra capiti, cohaeret. Quae, licet proprie 
de sanctis et vere credentibus qui nunquam a Christo separantur, intelligantur ; 
tamen quia militans in terris ecclesia, ea omnia profitetur quae vere credentes revera 
praestant, haec etiam illis elogia a Patribus accomodantur, quibuscum in hac causa 
pugnare nihil est  necesse.”’ 


3 Op. cit., p. 52. ‘‘ Nos enim dicimus ecclesiam simpliciter esse invisibilem, 
sed tantum quatenus catholica est: particulares ecclesias vero non dicimus esse 
invisibiles. Sed quia coetus ecclesiastici non semper publici sunt, et ecclesia 
nonnumquam conspectum fugit tyrannorum, negamus ecclesiam semper esse 
numerosam, claram et conspicuam. Postremo quia hypocritae non possunt ex aspectu 
cognosci et secerni a vere credentibus, propterea dicimus veram ecclesiam, et ejus 
viva et vera membra non posse visu cognosci, licet fateamur nos videre eos homines 
inter quos non dubitamus veram esse ecclesiam.’”’ A few sample chapter headings 
from this work of Sutcliffe illustrate his concept of the invisible church ; p. 6, Ch. 
2. Ecclesia constat ex iis qui vere credunt. p. 2, Ch. 4. Omnes praedestinatos, tam 
praeteritos quam futuros ad ecclesiam catholicam et corpus Christi mysticum 
pertinere. p. 14, Ch. 5. Non reprobos sed solos praedestinatos proprie pertinere ad 
ecclesiam catholicam, quando accipitur pro corpore Christi Mystico. 


‘Morton, Of the Catholic Church, London, 1596, p. 2. 
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As composed of those who not only serve God publicly in local 
churches (which together make up the visible church), but also of 
those who serve God as individuals, it is invisible. Mere profession 
of Christ’s faith and the service of God in it, is sufficient to make a 
man a member of the catholic church no matter how great a sinner 
or hypocrite he may be. It is not sufficient to make him a member 
of the mystical body, which is the society of the elect only.” 

The particular or local churches (public and private), which 
together form the visible church, are each ‘“‘a company of men 
separated from the infidels of the world to serve God under the same 
ecclesiastical government both human and divine.”* It is the 
variation in the human part of the government which serves to 
distinguish the individual churches. Such particular churches are 
true churches so long as they profess the substance of the christian 
religion, which is simply “ faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world.’’* (This is a notable change from Sutcliffe 
and earlier writers who rigidly excluded heretics, such as the 
Romanists, from the true visible church). These local churches may 
be private, as in a country predominantly pagan’, or public when 
officially recognized in a country, generally christian.* This is far 
and away the most complex account of the church, visible and 
invisible, which we have encountered, but is more coherently 
developed than many. 

Future Archbishop of Canterbury, George Abbot, published in 
1603 a treatise on “The Perpetual Visibility of the Church.” In it he 
reechoes many of his predecessors when he argues that, “ since the 
faith doth much consist of things which are not seen, and we believe 
the holy catholic church as an article of our faith it may follow that 
it need not ever be eminently visible, or apparently sensible unto 


1 Ibid. ‘‘ The Catholic Church is invisible for that it consisteth not only of par- 
ticular churches which are visible, but also of particular men which serve God, yet so, 
as that they are not known by others so to do.” 


2 Op. cit., p. 5. ‘“‘ Outward profession of the true service of God although joined 
with impotency of performing any actual service, yea with hypocrisy, corruption, 
imperfection . . . . doth serve for that purpose and doth name a man a true member of 


the catholic church..... Hypocrites are not members of Christ’s body but of the 
militant church on earth ;” cf. pp. 16-17. 


* Op. cit., p. 30. 
“Op. cit., p. 92. 
5Op. cit., p. 95. 
*Op. cit., p. 102. 
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us.” He is preoccupied, as the title indicates, with the perpetuity 
of the militant church, especially during the corruptions of Rome, 
when there was, apparently, no true visible church. But there were, 
he maintains, always some few true believers and faithful servants of 
God, scattered here and there in little groups.2, Together they 
formed the true church of Christ and his mystical body on earth, even 
though they may have been unaware of one another’s existence.® 
The visible church may not always be visible. In the days of the 
Arian heresy, for example, “ there was no sensible congregation 
maintaining the true faith.’’ Abbot differs from: Morton in denying the 
perpetuity of the true visible church. The relations of this church 
to the church of the elect he does not discuss explicitly. 

Writing on the same problem, Gifford offers the same solution. 
Though the pope is antichrist and the church of Rome Babylon, 
there has always been a remnant of true believers. He expressly 
expounds the reality of the invisible church when he says that while 
the visible church may fall into error, the true church of the elect 
and the mystical body of Christ is perpetual. 

Richard Hooker is the outstanding Anglican theologian of this 
period, and his The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity the outstanding 
theological work of the whole Anglican church. It is in Book III of 
that work that we find his treatment of the nature of the church. 

Hooker shares with his predecessors the distinction between what 
he calls the mystical church and the visible church. The mystical 
church of Christ, which is also his mystical body, is one and invisible, 
and consists of the elect in heaven and on earth. That this mystical 
church is for Hooker a distinct society as a society, is clear from his 
calling it a society, his whole treatment of the idea, his assertion that 
it alone is the subject of God’s promises in Scripture and his con- 
trasting it with that other society, the visible church.® For there 

1 Abbot, op. cit., p. 23. 

"On. ct... 1. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 19-20. ‘‘ Wherever any few (who serve God aright), even in the 
smallest number, are assembled together they may be said to be a particular church. . 
In dangerous and apostating times such petty assemblies do make up the general, 
and they belong unto the same mystical body..... although they not only be not 
known to their persecutors but many of them have no acquaintance with each 
other. They have the same Head, the same Faith, the same Charity, the same Spirit.”’ 

* Gifford, A Dialogue between a Papist and a Protestant, London, 1599, pp. 23-5. 

5 Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. II. in Works (Ed. Keble), Oxford, 
1845, Vol. I, pp. 338-9. ‘‘ That Church of Christ which we properly term his body 
mystical can be but one, neither can that one be sensibly discerned by any man, in 
as much as the parts thereof are some in Heaven with Christ, and the rest that are on 
earth (albeit their natural persons be visible) we do not discern under this property, 
whereby they are truly and infallibly of the body.... what soever we read in 


Scripture concerning the endless love and saving mercy which God sheweth towards 
his church, the only and proper object thereof is this Church . . . . They who are of 
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is also one visible church of God, made up of two halves, one before 
Christ, and one after, which is more properly called the (visible) 
church of Christ.!_ All who by external profession are christians are 
members of this church. So hypocrites, sinners, idolators, heretics 
and the like, may be members of the visible church,? although 
they cannot belong to that church which is Christ’s mystical 
body. Heresies and schism cut off from the visible, sound church, 
but not completely from the visible church. Of it heretics and 
schismatics remain a part,’ if only a maimed part. For the church 
is only a name to describe those who profess belief in Jesus Christ. 
Any further specification is not of the being but of the better being 
of the church.¢ A particular church, and the universal church is a 
collection of such:particular churches, is a society or number of 
men in some christian communion with definite limits of time and 
space, united by the bonds laid down in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
bonds of “ Instruction, Breaking of Bread and Prayer.® 

The tendency to regard Hooker as reverting to the Catholic view of 
the church,® can find little support in his teaching of two distinct 
societies, or of the nature of the visible society. While he differs from 
many of his contemporaries in regarding the church of Rome as 


this Society have such marks and notes of distinction from all others as are not 
object unto our sense, only unto God who seeth their hearts... . / And as those ever- 
lasting promises of love, mercy and blessedness belong to the mystical Church even 
so on the other side, when we read of any duty which the Church of God is bound 
unto, the Church whom this doth concern is a sensible known company.” The 
Laws, Bk. V., Ch. 56, loc. cit. II, p. 254..... “they which belong to the mystical 
body of our Saviour, and be in number as the stars of Heaven, divided successively by 
reason of their mortal condition into many generations, are notwithstanding coupled 
everyone with Christ their head, and all unto every person among themselves.” 

1 The Laws, Bk. III, loc. cit., I, p. 339. 

2 The Laws, Bk. III, loc. cit., I, p. 342. ‘‘ We speak now of the visible church, 
whose children are signed with this mark. ‘ One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism’... . 
For want of these it is that Saracens, Jews and Infidels are excluded out of the bounds 
of the Church. Others we do not deny to be of the visible Church, as long as these 
things are not wantinginthem..... If by external mark they be Christians these are 
they of the visible church of Christ, yen, although they be impious idolators, wicked 
heretics, persons excommunicable.. . 

3 The Laws, Bk. III, loc. cit., I. p. ‘347. “ We must acknowledge even heretics 
themselves to be, though a maimed part, yet a part of the visible church... .” 
p. 350... .‘‘ Albeit not every error and fault, yet heresies and crimes, not actually 
repented of exclude quite and clean from that salvation which belongeth to the 
mystical body of Christ, yea, they also make a separation from the visible sound 
church of Christ ; altogether from the visible church neither the one nor the other 
doth sever.” 

* The Laws, Bk. V, ch. 68, loc. cit., II, pp. 368-9. ‘‘ Church is a word which art 
hath devised thereby to sever and distinguish that society of men which profess the 
true religion from the rest which profess it not....We find... .the Apostles— 
—counting them which call upon the name of Jesus Christ to be his Church. If we go 
lower, we shall add unto this certain accidents which are not properly of the being 
but make only for the happier and better being of the Church of God.” 

5 The Laws, Bk. III, loc. cit., I, p. 351. 

* Hughes, The Reformation in England, London, 1954, III, p. 224. 
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part of the visible church of Christ, it is no part of his sound, visible 
church, which excludes Rome as well as all the other schismatics and 
heretics. In this, as in his distinction of the visible, sound church and 
the mystical church of the elect, he would seem to differ from other 
Anglican writers merely in terminology. 

Of the Church by Richard Field? is the first full scale Anglican 
work on the church, and there is no Anglican treatment of the subject 
comparable in scale until that of Palmer in the nineteenth century. 

In chapter 6 of Book I, Field defines Christ’s church very generally 
as ‘‘ the multitude of those whom . . . . God severeth from the rest of 
the world by the work of his grace, and calleth to the participation of 
eternal happiness by the knowledge of such supernatural verities. . . 
revealed in Christ his Son.’* Further clarification comes in 
chapter 7, when he treats of the different classes of members or 
degrees of membership. He lists four: those who “ profess the 
truth of Christ but not wholly,” or heretics ; those who “ profess 
the whoie truth but not in unity,” or schismatics ; those who “ profess 
the whole truth in unity but not in sincerity,” or hypocrites and 
sinners ; and finally those who profess “ the whole truth in unity 
and sincerity ...and are sanctified by the profession.’’* 

All who profess the revealed truth of Christ, in whole or in part, 
he describes as members of the christian church. The orthodox 
church consists of rightbelieving christians only, as distinct from 
heretics, and the catholic church of men holding the true faith in 
unity, as opposed to schismatics. Finally the invisible church or 
mystical body of Christ distinguishes the elect from all the rest.® 
Only the elect are fully and principally of the church. The others 
are only partially members, and ‘‘when it is said they are not of the 
church, this means not fully or principally, but it does not mean that 
they are not of the church at all.” And this he contends was the 
meaning of Wiclif, Huss and others, who said the elect only are of 
the church. ® 

The visible and invisible churches are not, Field maintains, two 
distinct churches, but two aspects of the one church. Yet when he 


2 Woodhouse’s comment on Hooker’s distinction that, ‘‘instead of speaking of two 
churches, it would be wiser to think of the church in two different aspects of her 
nature,”’ is still ambiguous and not adequate to Hooker’s thought. Woodhouse, 
The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology, 1547-1603, London, 1954. 

3 Field’s work was not published until 1606, which is just outside our period, but 
it must have been largely composed within it. 

4 Field, Of the Church (1606), Oxford, 1628, p. 11. 

5QOp. cit., p. 12. 

6 Ibid. 

®Op. cit., p. 13. 
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talks of the invisible church as alone the subject of certain benefits 
and graces, as alone identified with the mystical body of Christ, he is 
making it distinct as a society from the society of all those who 
profess belief (even orthodox belief) in Christ... The two societies 
coincide to some extent in membership, and the invisible church 
(on earth) is contained within the visible and catholic church, as he 
calls it. Like Hooker, he is very little removed from the original 
dualism of the Edwardians. 

There is at least one continental reformer whose writings we 
ought to consider in estimating the position of Anglican theology 
under Elizabeth. That is Henry Bullinger, whose Decades, although 
originally belonging to an earlier part of our period, were, due to the 
influence of Whitgift, prescribed by Convocation in 1586 to be read 
and studied by the clergy.” 

Taking the church in the general sense of a congregation of the 
faithful, Bullinger distinguishes the church triumphant of the saints 
in heaven, and the church militant of all those who profess the 
name and religion of Christ on earth. This church on earth may 
be regarded in two ways. There is the church invisible of those not 
only called but chosen, who are knit together in one body with Christ 
their head and oftentimes without any visible bonds of union. And 
the church of all the elect of all times is the church in which we profess 
our belief in the Creed, and which is properly known by the titles, 
spouse and body of Christ.‘ 

The visible church of Christ consists of all those who profess 
belief in Christ, and includes the wicked and reprobate as well as 
the true and elect.’ This church visible may be considered generally 
or particularly. The particular church is the visible congregation of 


1 Op. cit., p. 14. ‘‘ We say there is a visible and invisible church not meaning 
to make two distinct churches, but to distinguish diverse considerations of the same 
church . . . . visible in respect of profession of truth, use of sacraments... . and they 
discernible that do communicate therein..... In respect of most precious effects 
and happy benefits of saving grace wherein only the elect do communicate, it is 
invisible .... they that in such things have communion among themselves, are not 
discernible from others, but known only to God . . . .The mystical body which he doth 
animate, formalize and quicken with his own spirit, of this body the wicked are not 
members, though they are members of the body of the church generally considered.” 

2 Bullinger (1504-1575) is a valuable link between the Edwardian and Elizabethan 
theology. The successor of Calvin at Zurich in 1532, he had much influence with the 
Edwardians, particularly Hooper, and the third and fourth volumes of his ‘“Decades ” 
of sermons were dedicated to Edward VI. The Marian exiles, so many of whom 
became pillars of the Elizabethan church, were much influenced by him and this 
imposition of his sermons for doctrinal purposes by such an acknowledged foe of the 
Presbyterian or Puritan Revolt as Whitgift is, it seems to me, a very fair indication 
of the doctrinal position of the Established Church. 

* Bullinger, The Decades, Cambridge, 1849-52, IV, pp. 4-5. 

* Loc. cit., pp. 7-8. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 8. 
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believers of a particular territory or place, and the universal visible 
church is the assembly of all the particular churches in the world.* 
Bullinger then gives an explicit and comprehensive outline of the 
dualism’ that first found public expression in Anglican theology of 
the church in the Bishops’ Book, and dominated that theology with 
varying degrees of explicitness for the rest of the Tudor period. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In all this period, despite the confusion of the times, the diversity 
of sources and tendencies, and the influence of a civil authority more 
interested in political expediency than theological exactitude, 
a certain pattern does, it seems to me, emerge. 

In the post-1530 Anglican church, there is no one, universal visible 
church under one visible head, whose members are known by pro- 
fession of the same faith, use of the same sacraments and communion 
under the same government. The universal church is now regarded as 
composed of particular independent churches, each with its own 
visible head, the king or prince, and all joined together in some 
loose union. by a common faith and sacraments under one invisible 
head, Christ. 

So far all Tudor Anglican sources, official and unofficial, Henrician, 
Edwardian, and Elizabethan, would agree. It is only when we come 
to relate this universal church to the one, holy, Catholic church of the 
Creed, to that church which is the mystical body and really true 
church of Christ, that differences appear. 

The King’s Book and the Henrician bishops would, it seems, 
simply equate the universal visible church, the holy Catholic church 
of the Creed and the mystical body. The Edwardians and 
Elizabethans, however, generally reject this equation or identity. 
And in this they are, I believe, in accordance with the various 
official sources, the Articles, the Homilies, and the Catechisms. For 
this school, the holy Catholic church, which is the mystical body, is 
composed of the elect of all times and places, and is the very true 
church of Christ as composed of those members of the elect now living. 


: Lee. ct,, p. 10. 


2 E. g., loc. cit., p. 17. ‘‘ They speak not without great advice that said, that of 
God’s church there was one visible and outward, another invisible and inward. The 
visible and outward church is that which is outwardly known by man for a church, by 
hearing God’s word and partaking of his sacraments and by public confession of their 
faith. The invisible and inward is so called because it is not to be seen with man’s eye, 
yet doth appear before God’s eyes, who believe truly and who feignedly.” 
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The church whose members are united together with each other and 
with Christ by special spiritual bonds, and known only to God, is 
distinct as a society from the visible church of Christ on earth. 
But this visible church described above, and known by the marks of 
doctrine and sacraments, is called the true church of Christ, because 
within its confines there are always some members of the church of 
the elect, those members now on earth. 

With due allowance for the special position of the Henrician 
Church, this basic dualism, despite a growing consciousness of the 
importance of the visible church in the later Elizabethans, is the 
predominating and unifying feature in the Anglican theology of the 
nature and membership of the church in this Reformation period. 


EnpA McDOoONAGH 
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A COLUMBANIAN CONVENT IN GAUL 


“-Anno quinto regnante domno Dagoberto rege gloriosissimo, sub die 
VII kalendas novembris, cum ego in Dei nomine Burgundofara, relicta 
hujus saeculi malitia vel dignitate, propter coronam Christi et peccatorum 
meorum absolutionem, monasterium Eboriacum sub religionis nomine 
visa sum aedificasse . 


The words form the opening of the “ Testament” of Saint 
Burgundofara, or Fara, whereby she confirmed, in 627 A.D., her 
endowment of the Abbey of Evoriac, founded by her some ten years 
earlier.1 That was in the 5th year of King Dagobert I—“ le bon roi 
Dagobert ”’ of the French nursery rhyme. A “ Testament ” therefore 
in the Gaulish sense of any charter or deed drawn up in solemn 
form, and not necessarily a “last will and testament.”!* Waldo, 
the scribe who engrossed this document, produced some of his best 
Latin to do honour to an important occasion, for, according to her 
epitaph (a gth century composition, but it agrees with what we 
know from contemporary sources), Burgundofara was a scion of 
the Merovingian dynasty.? Her father, Cagneric, often rode to Court 
to join in the councils of the kings ; two of her brothers became 
bishops in an age when the royal approval was an essential feature 
in such nominations, one of them, Burgundofaro, after a career as 
Referendary, or State Secretary; another brother, Cagnulf, was 
probably Count of Meaux, which meant that he governed the whole 
of that “‘civitas,” city and surrounding territory, in the king’s 
name. Fara herself was able, while still a young girl, to embark on 
what was a very considerable venture for the time—the founding 
of a convent. That was at Evoriac (Evoriacas, Eboriacum), which 


1 Abbreviations used in the footnotes: Boll. AA.—Acta Sanctorum of the 
Bollandist Fathers, S.J. (re-edit. 1867) ; MPL—Migne Patrologia Latina ; Mab.A A .— 
Acta Sanctorum of Dom J. Mabillon, O.S.B. (re-edit. 1936) ; MGHrm—Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum; Jonas Vitae—Vita 
Columbani Abbatis discipulorumque ejus . . . auctore Jona, in MGHrm IV (1902, 
edit. Bruno Krusch) ; the “ Vita Burgundofara”’ or ‘“‘ Miracles of Evoriac,”’ ibid., 
pp. 130ff., MPL 87, col. 1070 ff., Mab. AA. II, pp. 438 ff. The chapter division is 
that of MGHrm. 

la “‘ Testamentum Burgundofarae,” in Sainte Fare et Faremoutiers, appendix to 
ch. 1, pp. 20ff. The passage quoted offers a nice sample of 7th century Gaulish Latin, 
with its ‘‘ ego in Dei nomine Burgundofara,”’ “‘ vel’’ used for “‘ atque,’’ and “‘ visa 
sum aedificasse ’’ for ‘‘ aedificavi’’ or ‘‘ aedificaverim.” 

* Epitaph of Burgundofara, Mab. AA. II, p. 449. 
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later came to be called after her “‘ Faremoutiers”’ (Farae Monas- 
terium). In 1956 it kept the 13th centenary of the foundress’s 
death. The event is noteworthy, and not only for the handsome 
volume on the Abbey’s history which has marked the occasion.! 
The story of a community of nuns which has seen three dynasties— 
Merovingian, Carolingian and Capetian, the last ending with the 
Bourbons—come and go on the French throne, could not but be 
eventful. Among the abbesses are well-known names in French 
history—Orléans, Bourbon, Lorraine, Beringhen, Maupéou—for, 
if Faremoutiers had not the title of Royal Abbey, many princesses 
entered there. The great Bossuet had it under his special protection 
when he was Bishop of Meaux. It must be admitted that in this 
community before the Revolution, as in many another on the 
continent, an aristocratic caste seems to fill the stage all the time, 
making the religious life a property of its own, to be used to its 
advantage and, too often, material profit. That is not to say that 
the story of Faremoutiers does not give evidence of christian virtue 
of the highest kind. Perhaps the other thing was inevitable, but one 
longs occasionally for at least a breath of democratic fresh air. 


But why Columbanian ? For such in fact Faremoutiers was at 
the beginning and long after its foundation. The story of Saint 
Columban’s journey through Gaul after his expulsion from Luxeuil 
by the King of Burgundy need not be repeated here. Cagnoald, 
monk of Luxeuil and the abbot’s “ minister,” had elected to join 
the group of exiles. As they were passing through Brie, to the south- 
west of Meaux and just east of Paris, he was able to offer them hospit- 
ality at Pipimisium, residence of his father, Cagneric. Pipimisium 
was a “ villa,” and that, with its central manor, an extensive build- 
ing, and all its dependencies, could amount to a good-sized village. 
In the main hall of Pipimisium her parents brought in their daughter, 
Burgundofara, to receive the abbot’s blessing. Later hagiographers 
have not resisted the temptation to embroider on this meeting and 
to carry on the process through the rest of Burgundofara’s life. 
What we know for certain about her amounts to the following: 
she was blessed as a child by Columban ; some years later she estab- 
lished a community of nuns at Evoriac, in the same district, after 


1 Sainte Fare et Faremoutiers. Treize Siécles de Vie Monastique. Royal octavo, 
pp. xii, 409, 12 Plates of illustrations. Edited by Dom Yves Chaussy, O.S.B., with 
the collaboration of M. Gabriel Le Bras, Professor of Canon Law at the Sorbonne, 
and members of the staff of the Bibliothéque Nationale, etc. Shorter edition, contain- 
ing the narrative portion unabridged and all the illustrations, pp. xii, 147. 
Published at the Abbey of Faremoutiers, Seine-et-Marne. Frs 1800, 750. 
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successfully resisting, with the help of Eustasius, second abbot 
of Luxeuil, her father’s determined attempt to force her into an 
unwanted marriage. What is called the “ Life of Burgundofara” was 
written by Columban’s biographer, Jonas of Susa, but the alternative 
title of this work,—‘‘ The Miracles of Evoriac ’’—is more suitable, 
since it is essentially an account of a number of prodigies that 
occurred there ; nevertheless it throws precious light on life in a 
7th century Gaulish convent and on the foundress herself. Lastly, 
Fara has left the “Testament ”’ quoted above, a celebrated document 
which has caused a deal of ink to flow from the pens of specialists 
in the science of Diplomatics.! 


A YOUTHFUL ABBESS 


Jonas tells us that Fara was “ infra infantiles annos’”’ when she 
was blessed by Columban. We may take this to mean g or Io years 
old, since he speaks of Audoen and his brother (probably her cousins) 
as being “‘ infra infantiae annos decennes.’’ It will not be necessary 
to recount here the very violent domestic storm which preceded 
Fara’s taking the veil at the hands of Gundoald, Bishop of Meaux, 
in 614 A.D. Abbot Eustasius assigned the monks Cagnoald, and 
Walbert, who also came of a leading family in the same region, to 
train her in the religious life, and a party of the brethren were sent 
from Luxeuil to build a convent at Evoriac on land given for the 
purpose by Cagneric. In the end he had become reconciled to the 
inevitable.? 


The tradition is that Fara made her noviceship at a property of 
the family called Champeaux—the “ Villa Campellis ” of her Testa- 
ment. Columban does not say in his Rule how long this probation 
should last, Whether in her case it was the single year enjoined by 
the Gaulish Rules of Caesarius of Arles, and Ferreol, and by Benedict, 
or the three appointed by the Novellae of Justinian, we can hardly 
place the inauguration of the convent earlier than 617 A.D? If 
Fara was then seventeen, it would at least be possible for her to 
have completed her probation by that year. That she should occupy 
the place of authority at this early age may surprise us, but the 

1 Op. cit., ‘‘Testamentum Burgundoforae.”’ Appendix to ch. I. 

2 Jonas, Vitae, ii. c. 7; Boll. AA. III Mart. 29, De S. Eustasio, pp. 783ff. 

3 Reg. Caesarii ad Virgines, c.3 and Recapit. 8, MPL 67, col. 1107 f. ; Reg. Ferreoli, 


MPL 66, col. 959; Reg. Benedicti, c. 58 (ed. Delatte) ; Cod. Justiniani, Novelle 
v, c. 2, MPL 72, col. 926. 
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case is by no means unique. Saint Gertrude, daughter of Pepin of 
Landen, Charlemagne’s ancestor, became abbess of Nivelles when 
she was sixteen, but under her mother’s guidance ; Saint Eusebia 
did the same, and in similar circumstances, at Hamaye, also in 
Belgium, at the age of fourteen; at Arles, a strong community, 
Rusticula was eighteen when she succeeded the Abbess Liliola.* 
Other examples could be given. Evidently noble birth was of para- 
mount importance. There are plenty of instances during this period 
. of men of comparatively humble origin rising to high dignity in the 
Church, but that did not happen in convents. The latter had need 
of protection by families powerful at Court and not to be trifled 
with, and having members of these families as superiors was about the 
only way to secure it. Nevertheless Fara had more than noble 
birth ; she had character too, with a will of her own, and a capacity 
for dealing with awkward situations, as was to be seen by her efficient 
handling of the turbulent monk, Agrestius, some years later.’ 
Fires and demolitions have removed all trace of this early convent. 
Probably Evoriac marked a stage between the primitive hut- 
monastery or “‘ laura”’ of the kind still to be found in Gaul as well 
as in Ireland, and more ambitious buildings, with upper floors, 
like Saint Philibert’s construction made at Jumiéges about the year 
650. The monks Walbert and Cagnoald had passed their lives, before 
entering, in villas of the Gallo-Roman type, and these could be 
luxurious, and even magnificent, though normally they were not 
storeyed. We may suppose therefore that the principal building of 
the new convent was on a similar model, though without the artistic 
fittings. It is clear from Jonas’ account that the nuns slept in one 
or more dormitories, but he mentions “ cellae’’ also—smaller 
buildings, it would appear, which catered for older sisters and the 
sick. Venerable Bede says of one of the community, the Anglo- 
Saxon nun, Earcongota, that when she felt that death was approach- 
ing, ““she began to go round the monastery to the little houses 
(casulas) in which were the servants of Christ who were sick, and 
those in particular who were marked out either by their advanced 
age or the excellence of their virtue.”* Evidently “ casulae ’’ here 
refers to separate small dwellings. When Bede speaks of individual 
sleeping-places in a dormitory, he uses “ cubiculum.’”’ We may 
presume that these “‘ casulae’”’ resembled the small houses of the 


” 


1 Boll. AA. II Mart 17, p. 590, De S. Gertrude, c.l; II Mart. 14, p. 445, de S. 
Eusebia; Mab.AA. II, p. 141, Vita S. Rusticulae, c. 9. 

2 Jonas, Vitae, ii, c. 10. 
3 Bede, Hist. Eccles. iii, c. 8; MPL 95, col. 128. 
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same period of which remains have been found elsewhere. One of 
these, at Barr in Alsace, was built of stones measuring 8 to r6in., 
with good quality mortar and solid wooden beams." 


Several Anglo-Saxon princesses entered at Evoriac under Fara 
and later. They were Saethryd (French, “ Sedride ’’), step-daughter 
of Anna, King of the East Angles; * Ethelburga, or Aedilberg 
(French, “ Aubierge ”’), a daughter of the same Anna ; and Earcon- 
gota, niece of Ethelburga. Saethryd and Ethelburga each became 
abbess in her turn. According to Bede there were as yet no convents 
in Britain to receive them.® 


TWIN COMMUNITIES 


Burgundofara’s foundation is always given as an example of a 
“ double ”’ monastery, and rightly, although it is not easy to define 
what constituted a community of that kind. The Code of Justinian 
had already legislated for ‘‘ duplicia monasteria.”"* That was in the 
middle of the 6th century, before Columban came to Gaul. We 
can at any rate presume that some degree of proximity between the 
two establishments, male and female, was essential, whether or not 
they used the same church, fitted with suitable means of separation. 
Attempts have been made to credit Celtic monasticism with the 
origin of double monasteries. Without going into details here for 
Ireland, or Britain (e.g. Ely, Coldingham, etc. ; but these are later 
than Evoriac), or Gaul (Arles, and Poitiers, both long before Fara’s 
time), it may be said that: 1. the evidence for Ireland in the 6th 
century is negative ;5 2. Columban himself founded no community 
of nuns, and 3. the same is true of the Continental foundations 
attributed to his Irish disciples (St. Gallen, Delle, Coutances, Disen- 
tis, and St. Ursanne). 

The subject is one which seems to provoke hasty generalizations. 
Each case of a possible double monastery has to be examined on 
its own merits. Otherwise there are pitfalls for the unwary. One 
writer on it, Miss M. Bateson, would have us believe, for instance, 


1E. Salin, La Civilisation Mérovingienne (1949), p. 425. 

? Called ‘‘ Sisetrudis ’’ by Jonas, Vitae, ii, c. 11. 

3 Bede, Hist. Eccles., loc. cit. ; edit. Plummer, I, pp. 142ff., II, p. 144. 
4 Novellae 123, MPL 72, col. 1036. 

5 John Ryan, S.J., Irish Monasticism, p. 144. 
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that even Bobbio was “ double.” She reaches this conclusion by 
using Dom Mabillon’s text (reproduced by the Abbé Migne in his 
Latin Patrology) for the account in Jonas of Susa of the death of 
the monk Agibod there.? This religious is described as ‘‘ monachus 
quidam, Agibodus nomine, qui beati Attalae tempore monialium 
monasterium gubernarat.”’ Agibod, therefore, monk of Bobbio, 
was also superior of a community of nuns, and so we have our double 
monastery. We are left to infer that Columban himself founded it. 
That is strange all the same, because nowhere in the early history of 
Bobbio is there mention of a convent. If we turn to Krusch’s critical 
edition of the Vitae, we discover why. Instead of “ monialium 
monasterium gubernarat,”’ the phrase reads “‘ molinum monasterii 
gubernabat,” which: is not quite the same thing. Agibod had charge, 
not of a community of nuns, but of the Abbey mill. The MSS collated 
by Krusch are unanimous on this reading. In justice to Miss 
Bateson it should be said that this critical text was not available 
when she wrote, and that her final conclusion is reasonable, namely 
that double monasteries were not the creation of the Scottic monks 
themselves, but rather the spontaneous product of the revival, with 
its lofty spiritual ideals, which they inspired in Britain and Gaul 
(though it should not be forgotten that they already existed in the 
East, as Justinian’s legislation shows). 


That Evoriac was a double community of the kind ruled by the 
abbess is very unlikely, at least in the beginning, in view of the 
presence of Cagnoald, who must have been his sister’s senior. He 
would have to be thirty at least when he became Bishop of Laon 
about the year 623. The same would apply to Walbert, who was of 
birth equal to their own and already an experienced soldier when he 
entered at Luxeuil.‘ Venerable Bede’s account of the death of the 
nun Earcongota, which took place at dawn, shows that the monks 
were a fairly numerous community. “ Many of the brethren ”’ says 
he, “ who were in other buildings of the same monastery, told that 
they heard clearly the psalmody of angelic choirs.’’> How long the 
monks’ establishment lasted, and when they were replaced by secular 
chaplains or canons, it is impossible to say. Curiously enough the 
“Miracles of Evoriac,” whichJonas presumably wrote, or edited 


1 Transact. Roy. Hist. Soc. N. S., XIII (1899), pp. 136ff.’ “‘ The Origin of Double 
Monasteries.” 
2 MPL. 87, col. 1067. 
% Jonas, Vitae, ii, c. 25; MGHrm IV, p. 150. 
* Boll. AA. I Maii 2, p. 283, De S. Waldeberto. 
5 Hist. Eccles., iii, c. 5. 
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after the year 641, never speaks of them, except possibly for one 
mention of Walbert. The same silence is met with in Fara’s Testa- 
ment, and also in the earliest subsequent charters for the abbey 
which have survived, granted to the abbesses Bertrada and Rothil- 
dis in the gth century by the Emperors Lothair and Charles the 
Bald.? 

As to the Rule followed at Evoriac, we have the statement of Jonas 
of Susa : ‘‘ Meminisse lectorem velim me superius fuisse pollicitum de 
coenobio supra memoratae Burgundofarae, quod Evoriacas vocant, 
quodque ex Regula beati Columbani omni intentione et devotione 
construxerat ...” * Needless to say, where Fara is concerned 
we again encounter that travesty of history which was first imagined 
and carried to its extreme by the English chronicler, Orderic Vitalis, 
who would have us believe that Columban adopted the Benedictine 
Rule on reaching Gaul. Later writers have endeavoured to give 
this theory some semblance of truth by modifying it to the effect 
that it was Eustasius and Walbert, his successors at Luxeuil,who 
made the change. Even in this form it is a caricature of the facts. 
When the Irish coenobitical customs were attacked by the monk 
Agrestius before the bishops at Macon in 626 or 627, Eustasius, as 
we know , made an able and spirited defence of them.* To conclude 
that having done that, he thereupon proceeded to suppress them is 
surely an egregious ‘‘ non sequitur.”” While it cannot be doubted 
that continental communities adapted in course of time and supplem- 
ented their primitive observance with borrowings from other sources, 
there is no valid reason for supposing that at Luxeuil it remained 
anything but Columbanian in its general form and spirit for at 
least a century, and probably very much longer, after the departure 
of the founder. 


The same is essentially true of Evoriac, though here there is 
room for qualification. Columban made no Rule for nuns, and the 
customs of Luxeuil would have to be adapted from the very beginning 
for Fara’s use in some way. The probabilities are that this would 
be done along lines for which evidence is not wanting elsewhere 
in the 7th century ; by borrowings namely from other Rules. Saint 
Donatus’ Rule is an example of this process, though it should be 
said at once that it is unlikely that it was the one followed at 
Evoriac. 


1 Sainte Fare et Faremoutiers, p. 183. 

2 Jonas, Vitae, ii, x. 11. 

% Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., viii, c. 26; MPL 180, col. 643. 
‘ Jonas, Vitae, ii, c. 9. 
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Donatus, a religious at Luxeuil, became Bishop of Besancon 
probably in 624 or 625. It is possible, though not certain, that the 
convent he founded at Jussamoutier (‘‘ Jussanum monasterium ”’ ; 
the name is cognate with the Irish “ shios ’’) began its existence in 
the early years of his episcopate. In any case his Rule was not 
composed for some time after its foundation. In the Preface the 
bishop says that the nuns had repeatedly urged him (“ saepe mihi 
injungitis ’’) to provide them with a Rule; accordingly, he tells 
them, he has compiled something more detailed and explicit than 
the observance they had been keeping. It can hardly be doubted 
that that was Columbanian, as it certainly was in the mens’ comm- 
unity he likewise established at Besangon.2 But the bishop goes 
on to say that he had long hesitated to comply with the nun’s request 
—‘‘diu multumque renisus sum voluntati vestrae.” Hence we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing that he completed the work some 
years later, perhaps about 640 A.D. 


For this enchiridion, Donatus turned to the Rules of Saint Caesar- 
ius of Arles for nuns (composed shortly before 534 A.D.), Saint 
Benedict’s for monks (about the same time, and pre-eminently the 
“Roman ” Rule, approved by the Holy See ; it had already begun 
to spread through Italy by the end of the 6th century), and the 
observance in which Donatus himself had been trained from his 
early youth, that of Saint Columban (he had been educated at 
Luxeuil as a boy before entering there). The resulting composition 
is instructive, as an analysis of what was taken from each source, 
and of the way in which the borrowings were adapted, will show. 
In this analysis, the division into ‘‘ Ascetical ” and ‘‘ Administrative”’ 
may tend to be arbitrary, but it is practical, and valid up to a point. 


(RC—Rule of St Columban; RB—Rule of St Benedict ; RCaes— 
Rule of St Caesarius of Arles. Col. Pen.—A Columbanian penance is 
attached to the section in question. The chapter numbers are those 
of Donatus’ Rule.) 

1. From St Columban. Ascetical. Silence (c.19, with one 
sentence from RB; rest, on Confession, from RC) ; confession of 
faults (c.23) ; kitchen (c.26) ; blessings on going out, etc. (cc.25, 
27); fraternal charity (c.29); obedience (c.30) ; common life 


1 Regula Donati, MPL 87, col. 273ff. 

2 Jonas, Vitae, i, c. 14. 

3 Regula Caesarii Arelaten. ad Virgines, MPL 67, col. 1107ff.; Reg. Benedict 
(ed. Delatte, 1948) ; Reg. Columbani, MPL 80, col. 209ff. 
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(c.31) ; particular friendships (c.32); various penances (c.34) ; 
“cursus”? for the Divine Office (c. 75, entirely Columbanian). 


2. From St Benedict. Ascetical. Good works (c.3) ; poverty, 
common life (c.8, with Col.Pen.; cc.21, 53, but latter mostly 
from RCaes, with Col.Pen.) ; psalmody, general precepts (c.17, 
with Col.Pen.) ; silence (one sentence in c.19; half of c.49) ; 
fasting (c. 36, but not entirely); humility (cc.37-48 ; adopts 
RB completely) ; obedience (c.68); fraternal charity (c. 74, 
with Col.Pen.). 


Administrative. Abbess, Council and Prioress (cc.1, 2, 5); 
the sick (c.12) ; punctuality (cc.13-15) ; chapel (c.16) ; portress. 
(c.16, partly also RCaes); cellaress (c.61) ; tools, equipment 
(c.67, adapted from RB) ; sleep (c.65) ; seniority (c.66, but omits 
RB provision for children in convent) ; septimanaria, i.e. hebdo- 
madaria (c.67) ; communication within community (cc.69-72) ; 
the recalcitrant (c.73) ; meals, fasting (c.78). 


3. From St Caesarius. Ascetical. Poverty (c.24) ; moderation 
in language (c.35, with Col. Pen.) ; modesty (c.50) ; fraternal 
correction (cc.5I, 52). 


Administrative. Abbess (cc.4, 59, 77) ; no children under 6 to 
be taken in (c.6); work (c.9, with Col.Pen.); dormitory (no 
single cells, even for sick and aged ; Col.Pen.) ; the sick (c. 12, 
partly RB); “ lectio,” i.e. reading and study (c. 20); silence (c.33, 
with Col.Pen.) ; poverty (c.53, partly also RB, with Col.Pen.) ; 
not to be sponsors (c.54) ; steward (c.55) ; visitors (cc.56, 57; 
adapted from RCaes) ; habit (cc.63, 64). 


From this examination two facts emerge: 1. That quantitatively 
Donatus borrowed extensively from Benedict, less from the much 
shorter Rule of Caesarius of Arles. It will be noticed that for ad- 
ministrative directions, the borrowings from Benedict are on the 
whole more integral, and incorporated without addition or alteration.. 
On the ascetical side, with the exception of the chapters on humility, 
Donatus puts his mark on them by adapting and combining to 
suit his own ideas, so that the borrowings come to represent the 
general ascetical tradition he had inherited, rather than any par- 
ticular Rule. 2. Nevertheless the framework of the Rule, its spirit 
and mode of application are esentially Columbanian. Items: 
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borrowed elsewhere frequently have Columbanian sanctions (‘ per- 
cussio,”’ “‘ suppositio ’”’) attached to them. The bishop was evidently 
a thorough believer in the value, and for nuns, of the discipline in 
which he had been trained himself. He incorporates precisely those 
Irish customs, with regard to blessings for example, which Eustasius 
had defended at Macon. He also speaks of the penitential cell, a 
Celtic method of imposing penance (cc. 5, 73), as does the Regula 
Patris ad Virgines (x.19, v. infra), and the Regula cujusdam Patris 
ad Monachos (c.4), another Gaulish Rule of Irish inspiration. St 
Benedict makes no mention of it. Above all, St Columban pro- 
vides the “cursus”’ for the Divine Office, that most important 
element in the cloistered life, to which the major part of the nuns’ 
time was devoted, day and night. 


Another possibility for Fara’s convent is the anonymous “ Rule 
of a Certain Father for Nuns’’—Regula cujusdam Patris ad Vir- 
gines*. Nothing is known of its history, but it is generally assigned 
to the 7th century. If that approximate date is correct, it is certainly 
one of the best pieces of Latin the period produced ; it gives indeed 
the definite impression of being too good for the earlier part of the 
century. It is, moreover, the work of a master in the spiritual life. 
The inspiration is Celtic, especially in the insistance on “‘ Confession,” 
to be made thrice daily ; but whereas Donatus prescribes the same 
times for this as Columban (“‘ ante nonam, ante introitum lectulorum, 
vel cuicunque fuerit facile dare ’’), those in the Patris ad Virgines 
are different (c.6 ; after the 2nd and gth hours, and before Compline). 
The same threefold confession existed at Evoriac, but we are not 
told at what hours. The author was acquainted with Benedict’s 
Rule, and there are a number of slight resemblances (cc.4, 14, 15, 
18, 22), but on these points the Patris ad Virgines is fuller and, it 
must be said, better presented. That would perhaps tend to show 
that both Rules draw on a third source. The author is not known. 
The Abbé Migne—no enthusiast where things Irish are concerned— 
gives as a preface to it in his edition the comment prefixed in the 
Codex Regularum of Brockie and Holsten. This accepts the Rule 
as Scottic (that is, Irish), because of its “ rigida monastica dis- 
ciplina,” “severa Scottorum disciplina,” and “ rigida monita,” 
a refrain we are only too familiar with. The fact is that the Patris 
ad Virgines is strict rather than severe, and its strictness is tempered 


1 Regula cujusdam Patris ad Monachos, MPL 66, col. 989. 
2 Patris ad Virgines, MPL 88, col. 105 3ff. 
® Jonas, Vitae, ii, c. 19. 
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by wisdom. As it says in chapter 1, ‘“‘ De Abbatissa:” “‘ Let the 
abbess take heed lest by excessive kindness she foster imperfections 
(vitia) in the hearts of her subjects, and on the other hand, not to 
make worse by too rigorous a discipline and severe punishment 
things which a mild correction might have remedied.” Donatus 
and the author of Patris ad Virgines will both have known to what 
lengths the turbulence and indiscipline of some communities, or 
of individuals in them, could go. They surely were familiar with 
the pages where Gregory of Tours describes the rebellion of the 
two unruly Frankish princesses in the convent at Poitiers, and the 
treatment they gave their unfortunate abbess with the help of a 
gang of roughs from the town—a sanguinary riot it took a Council 
of bishops to quell.? 


Another Gaulish Rule of the 6th or 7th century, the Regula 
Magisiri, is far harsher than anything that came out of Ireland.? It 
is regarded as a developement of St Benedict’s Rule, but it would 
be hard to imagine anything more alien to that combination of 
spirituality, good sense and humanity which characterize the patri- 
arch of Monte Cassino, qualities which were destined in later 
centuries to give a Golden Age to monasticism in the West. 


The Patris ad Virgines may have been observed in the community 
of Saint Salaberga at Laon, founded about 640. At any rate in 
Chapter 12 it gives a brief regulation for the sisters who made the 
community’s ale. In the Life of Salaberga we have an account of a 
miraculous incident which occurred while a fresh brew of this 
nature was being prepared.‘ This is slender evidence, though it is 
practically certain that Evoriac and Laon followed the same ob- 
servance, whatever it was precisely, since both were founded or 
directed by Abbots Eustasius and Walbert of Luxeuil. Evidence 
is lacking to support Dom Gougaud’s suggestion that the Patris 
ad Virgines might be the work of Walbert. Also, the latter’s 
biographer has nothing about such an authorship. Walbert was a 
great administrator, but beyond that we know little enough about 
him. Eustasius on the other hand had been reared in the household 
of his uncle, the Bishop of Langres, before entering at Luxeuil. 
He had at any rate the gift of expressing himself in Latin that was 

1 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francorum, ix, cc. 39ff., x, cc. 15ff., MPL 71, col. 515ff., 
a Magistri, MPL 88, col. 943ff. 


3 Gallia Christiana, IX (Paris 1751), p. 587. 
* Vita Salabergae, c. 19; Mab. AA. Il, p. 429; MGHrm, V, p. 54. 
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both forceful and elegant, if we may trust the reporting of Jonas 
of Susa. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PENANCE 
“The Miracles of Evoriac”’ throws some light on penitential 
discipline as it was practised in communities of the Columbanian 
expansion. We may call this ‘‘ coenobitical ’’ Penance, to distinguish 
it from “‘ monastic’’ Penance, the sacramental kind which was 
followed by “ reconciliation,” or absolution, and to which externs 
were admitted. “.Confession”’ is given a prominent place in the 
Rules of Donatus and the Patris ad Virgines, but in both it is the 
non-sacramental kind for venial faults which is a common feature 
oi ancient monastic Rules. In chapter 6 of the Patris ad Virgines 
we read : “ Confess your sins to one another, so that the Almighty 
may forgive us our offences . . . and in order that the burden of 
guilt which our acts have incurred may be removed by prayer.” 
At Evoriac facilities were given thrice daily for this confession. 
The abbess might impose a penance, but there is no question of 
her giving absolution,as we understand it. Secrecy is insisted on 
in the Patris ad Virgines, where the superior is forbidden to reveal 
faults “save only to the just Judge, who washes away the guilt 
of all who confess.” 


The question of the contribution made by the Irish monks to 
modes of administering this Sacrament, as they existed already on 
the continent, has been dealt with elsewhere.1_ There appeared, 
however, a number of years ago in the Revue Celtique a series of 
articles in connection with it by J. T. McNeill, which Dr. Kenney 
lists, as might be expected, in his bibliography of the subject, 
referring indeed to the articles more than once.? It is not so easy 
to understand why he should add the note that they are ‘‘ the most 
important study of the origin and character of the Penitentials.”’ 
Coming from such a source this comment might lead the student to 
expect something in the way of a final and authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the history of the Penitentials. It is to be feared that he 
would be disappointed, and it may be worth while to explain why. 

? By G. Mitchell, in Mélanges Colombaniens (1951), pp. 147ff. 


* J. T. MacNeill, “‘ The Celtic Penitentials,’’ Revue Celtique, XX XIX (1922), 
pp. 257ff., XL (1923), pp. 51ff., 320ff ; Kenney, Sources, p. 236. 
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The whole approach to the matter of Penance in these articles is 
very definitely non-Catholic and rationalistic (the author, an Amer- 
ican, is, 1 am given to understand, a Presbyterian). J. T. McNeill 
would have us believe that “ private’ Penance (the forerunner of 
what we should now call “‘ auricular Confession ’’) was unknown in 
the continental Church in the centuries preceding and immediately 
following the conversion of Ireland ; and that on the other hand, 
“public ’’ or canonical Penance (confession and penance performed 
in sight of all in church, without any secrecy, and the only kind, 
according to this writer, which was administered on the continent) 
was never adopted in Ireland. Moreover, that the penitential exer- 
cises which we find scheduled in the Penitentials from the 6th century 
onwards, and graduated according to the gravity of the sin, were, 
in Ireland, derived entirely from pagan Celtic law and custom. It 
was this private Penance, and the practices attached to it, that the 
Irish monks, says J. T. McNeill, succeeded in introducing to the 
rest of the Church. 


The whole theory is based on a twofold “ petitio principii,” 
and, while resting on that very treacherous foundation, only manages 
to reach the conclusions outlined above by means of special pleading 
which must be called disingenuous. The first assumption is that 
christian penitential discipline originated with Saint Paul. No- 
where does the author make any reference to the divine institution 
of the sacrament, or to that Catholic tradition which springs from it 
as from a living source, to gather ever-increasing depth and strength 
as it flows onward ; or which, to use another comparison, is like a 
cement that binds together and gives consistency to any process 
of theological reasoning. To attempt to elaborate a patristic argu- 
ment by picking out texts, but failing to view them in the light of 
this tradition, is like building a house out of small stones without 
any mortar ; the chances are that it will collapse into a heap of 
rubble. 

The second assumption is that the Irish Church was an independent 
one, with a practice which was derived largely from pre-christian 
native sources, and developed without any reference to that of the 
Catholic Church. J. T. McNeill adopts with approval the opinion 
of a writer who claimed, presumably, to be an authority on the sub- 
ject, to the effect that ‘“‘apostolic usage was about the last thing con- 
sidered in either (Goidelic or Brythonic) church.”* In an attempt 


1 Rev. Celtique, XL, pp. 61ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 89, quoting Bund, The Celtic Church in Wales. 
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to bolster up this assertion a little, he assures us that “ the language 
employed by Columban in his letter to Gregory the Great shows his 
loyalty to a succession of Celtic teachers, and comparative indiffer- 
ence to the teachers of the Catholic Church.” Columban in fact 
mentions one Irish teacher by name—Finnian—and one Welsh— 
Gildas, Finnian’s master. Hardly a “ succession,” we should say, 
but even so the tradition inherited by Gildas in the Welsh or British 
Church was Catholic and no other. We learn also, to our surprise 
that the distinctions between Roman and Celtic christianity were 
not merely a matter of the date of celebrating Easter and of the 
tonsure, but that “ they lay also in deep-seated loyalties.” 


The theory of an independent Celtic Church is an aged and very 
dilapidated war-horse. Its usual stable is in North Britain, though 
it is always sure of an enthusiastic welcome from admirers south 
of the Tweed. This time, after a trip to the U.S.A., it was brought 
back to Paris to show its paces in the pages of the Revue Celtique. 
It cannot be said that all the travelling revived it. The whole case 
for an ancient ‘‘ Church of Ireland’ has been demolished in a well- 
known work.? It need not delay us here, except to say that the 
statement that Columban was indifferent to the teaching and tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church is a grotesque mis-representation of the 
facts. McNeill quotes from the letter to Pope Gregory a passing 
reference to two of the Saint’s teachers ; he says nothing of the lines 
where he tells the Pope that bodily infirmity and the care of the 
brethren have prevented him from undertaking the journey over 
the Alps to Rome, “in order that I might drink of the spiritual 
waters of that living fountain, and from the stream of knowledge, 
vital and heaven-sent, that springs forth there for life everlasting.’’* 
His impassioned plea for Catholic orthodoxy and integrity in the 
letter addressed to Pope Boniface IV in 612 or 613 shows without 
any doubt where Columban’s loyalties lay. “ For we (the Irish) ” 
he says, “ are the followers of Saints Peter and Paul, and of all the 
disciples who wrote the canon (of Holy Scripture at the dictation of) 
the Holy Spirit . . . We receive nothing that is contrary to the 
apostolic tradition; no heretic, no Jew or schismatic has there 
been among us, but we hold inviolate the Catholic Faith as it was 

1 Ibid., pp. 59f. 
2M.V. Hay, A Chain of Error in Scottish History (1927). 
*“ ut illam spiritualem vivi fontis venam, vivamque,undam scientiae coelitus 


fluentis ac sn aeternam vitam salientis (possem) haurire.’’ Epist. ad Gregorium 
Magnum MPL 80, col. 263. 
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first given to us by you, the successors of the holy Apostles.’’* 
Quotations from his letters in the same sense could be multiplied. 

Did the Irish monks in fact introduce “ private’’ Penance on 
the continent, meaning by that, confession or avowal of sin which 
was private or secret, whatever form the subsequent:penance (ex- 
piation, satisfaction), and “ reconciliation ’’ (absolution) may have 
taken? The ministry, or “stations” of the Penitentiary priests 
in the Roman basilicas in the 4th and 5th centuries clearly indicate 
private, or semi-public Penance, in this sense. J.T. McNeill, however, 
will not have it that way. He gives no reason; the idea simply 
does not appeal to him. ‘“ Probably” says he, “‘ this arrangement 
was mainly devised to promote efficiency and save time,” because, 
he assures us later, the work of these priests merely provides “ in- 
stances of private consultation in connection with Penance.’ 
He quotes the letters of Saint Basil the Great to Amphilochius, 
Bishop of Iconium, written in 375 A.D., which show that the penance 
imposed was graded according to the gravity of the sin. By turning 
a resolute blind eye in the direction of another passage in these 
letters, he is able to affirm that this was always public or canonical 
Penance. St. Basil says in effect elsewhere that “ our fathers would 
not publish the sin of adultery confessed by a woman, lest her life 
be endangered, but ordered her to remain without Communion 
until the period of penance be fulfilled,’”’—a period that would run 
into years. That was a form of private Penance. 

On the other hand, J. T. McNeill will not have it that public 
Penance existed in Ireland. The recorded instances of it were, he 
tells us, ‘‘ mere outbursts of emotion.”® . But then the same might 
be said, and with equal untruth, of public Penance anywhere and 
everywhere in the Catholic Church, at least when confession was 
spontaneous. Earlier, in the course of his search for an autonomous 
“ druidical ’’ Irish Church, he had informed us that “‘ the Penitential 
of Finnian is an Irish product, written before the middle of the 
6th century by an Irishman under Welsh influence, and with no 
Roman associations.”’* But, we may well ask, what was the Welsh, 


2 Epist. ad Bonifatum, 1V, MPL 80, col. 275. 

* Rev. Celtique, XL, p. 68f. 

* Ibid., pp. 65ff ; Basil. Mag. Epist. 188, 189 (Canonicae 1, 2) ad Amphilochium 
(ed. Caillau, 1842) V. pp. 144, 176 ; Migne, Patrologia Graca 32. 

‘“* Mulieres adulterio pollutas, et ob pietatem confitentes, aut quoquomodo 
convictas, publicari patres nostri noluerunt, ne causam mortis praebeamus convictis ; 
consistere autem illas sine communione jusserunt, donec impleatur tempus 
poenitentiae.”’ Epist. 199 (canonica 34). 

5 Revue Celtique, XL, p. 79. 

* Ibid. XXXIX, p. 272. 
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or British Church, if not Catholic? British bishops attended the 
Councils of Arles in 314 A.D., and Rimini in 359. In 429 Germanus, 
Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, were sent to 
Britain by Pope Celestine (according to Prosper of Aquitaine), or 
by a Gaulish synod at the request of the British bishops (Venerable 
Bede’s account) to help them against the Pelagians. Germanus 
returned for a second visit later." 

Internal communications were at a standstill in Gaul during a 
large part of the 5th and 6th centuries, and the same applies to 
relations between the Church in Ireland and the centre of Christen- 
dom, and even with the continent. Gregory of Tours’ Chronicle 
gives us some idea of the anarchy and incessant warfare which 
followed the collapse of the Roman Empire, first in the struggle for 
mastery in Gaul between Franks, Burgundians and Visigoths, and 
then, when the first-named under Clovis had gained the upper hand, 
in bitter fratricidal wars between his successors, the kings of the 
Merovingian dynasty. It does not follow that Catholic tradition 
disappeared completely in Ireland during that period. Nor should 
we forget the extreme slowness with which, even in more or less 
peaceful times, the decrees of Councils and pronouncements of the 
Holy See, not to speak of the writings of learned men, were diffused 
throughout the Church, according as they were copied for the purpose. 
The important law-making Briefs of Gregory the Great, for instance, 
addressed to different monasteries in Gaul around the year 600, 
remained practically unknown until the middle of the 8th century ; 
that is, for 150 years after they were issued.2, We may well imagine 
that Ireland had to wait long and patiently before receiving copies 
of these and similar documents in her turn. All that explains 
sufficiently why a vigorous christianity had to rely on native sources 
in applying Catholic tradition to its own needs and circumstances, 
and why, for want of guidance from outside authority, the Church in 
Ireland adapted Celtic law and custom to a certain extent in the 
process of elaborating and codifying the penitential discipline it 
had received with the Faith. 


Columban’s Penitential springs, our author tells us, from the heart 
of the Celtic Church. That may be granted. But he is unhappy 
about the direction given at the end of the penance imposed for 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles., i, c. 17. Plummer in his Notes (II, p. 32) favours the version 
of Prosper of Aquitaine on the ground that it is earlier, that he was in Rome about 
431, and therefore had means of knowing. 

*T. P. McLaughlin, Le Tres Ancien Droit Monastique de l’ Occident (1935), pp. 181, 
255, quoting the study of Ewald on this subject, and Gundlach, Maassen et al. 
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heresy (in fairness it must be said that he is not the only one who has 
had difficulty with the passage.) The clause runs: “ And so after 
the imposition of hands by a Catholic bishop, let him be reconciled 
to the altar.”! This provision is, he thinks, ‘‘ Catholic’ and not 
“ Celtic ’’ ; it must be an interpolation by another hand than Colum- 
ban’s, because canonical or “ episcopal”’ Penance (that is, “ re- 
conciliation ” by a bishop on the completion of the penance imposed) 
was public, and therefore not practised in Ireland. He quotes with 
approval the opinion of Watkins (History of Penance) to the effect 
that these phrases ‘‘ correspond to no practice at Luxeuil and would 
there hardly be intelligible.” That is anything but certain. It 
completely loses sight of the fact that both the pastoral organization 
and the episcopate of the Irish Church were monastic. In a large 
community like Luxeuil, under Irish direction, it is very possible 
that there was a “ claustral”’ bishop. The presence of one is indicated 
by Columban himself when he speaks of the altar that had been 
consecrated there by Aidus the bishop.22 Aidus—‘‘ Aed ’’—was 
probably Irish, though Fr. Patrick Fleming thought it might be a 
mis-copy for “ Arigius.’’* That is unlikely. The name “ Arigius ”’ 
or “ Aredius”’ (French, “ Aré,” “ Arigle”’ and “ Yrieix’”’) was a 
common one in Gaul; one could mention off-hand four bishops 
who bore it in the 6th and 7th centuries (of Lyons, Gap, Nevers 
and Grosseau) and one abbot at least (founder of St. Yrieix). A 
copyist would be much more likely to make a mistake in the other 
sense, by writing ‘“‘ Aredius,” with which he was familiar, instead 
of “‘ Aidus,” with which he was not. The probabilities are that Aidus 
was a member of the Luxeuil community. We know that a number 
of Columbanian foundations in Gaul had claustral bishops. In those 
the bishop would generally be superior as well, as, to turn to Britain, 
both Cuthbert and Aidan were at Lindisfarne.‘ We find them in 
Gaulish monasteries which were not Columbanian. The Abbey 
of Saint Denis in Paris, for instance, received a privilege from the 
Holy See to have a claustral bishop consecrated, in the reign of 
Clovis II (638-656). Luxeuil had received at an early date the 


1“ Et ita, post manus impositionem Catholici episcopi, altario jungatur.”’ 
Columban. Poenitent., MPL 80, col. 229 ; Revue Celtique, XX XIX, p. 284 and note ; 
O. D. Watkins, History of Penance (1920), II, pp. 595, 618. The last named does not 
in fact exclude a Columbanian authorship for this section of the Penitential ; ibid., 
p. 619. 

2 Epist. ad Discipulos, MPL 80, col. 271; MGH, Epist. Merov. et Karol. Aevi 
III, p. 167 (ed. Gundlach) ; cf’. MGHrm IV p. 6. 

3 Patrick Fleming, O.F.M., Collectanea Sacra (1667) p. 135, note q. 

* Boll. AA III. Mart. 20, p. 104, De S. Guthberto, c. 3; McLaughlin, op. cit., 
p. 59. There is an important difference however in that Lindisfarne was a monastic 
bishopric. 

5 Mab.AA. Praefat. in Saec. iii, § 35. 
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permission to have episcopal functions carried out by any bishop 
of its own choice, a provision which points rather to the presence 
of one in the community. There is, therefore, the possibility that 
“reconciliation ” carried out by this prelate had a place in the 
administration of Penance there. 


Other customs of the Irish monks were the subject of criticism, 
generally trivial, on the continent, but among the charges brought 
against them, there is nowhere even a hint of an objection to their 
manner of administering Penance to those who came from without 
to receive it. Jonas tells us that they arrived at Luxeuil in such 
numbers that a dependency had to be established at “‘ Fontanae ” 
(Fontaine-lés-Luxeuil) to ease the pressure on the Abbey itself.’ 
Had there been any suspicion of unorthodoxy in the matter, Colum- 
ban would have been compelled to speak of it in his letters, whether 
to the Gaulish bishops or the Holy See, and justify himself, as he 
tried to do over the date of Easter. On the contrary, we find him 
asking Pope Gregory for direction on matters of which he had con- 
fessional knowledge, as we should call it.2 It is clear that as far 
as the laity were concerned, what the Irish monks had done was 
to promote the use of monastic, as distinct from diocesan Penance, 
and to bring consistency into the administration of the former by 
providing a code. As Galtier says, this was not a revolution (except, 
we may add, in so far as it brought the people back to the Sacrament. 
Jonas of Susa speaks of the way it had fallen into disuse in Gaul). 
It was due to the insistent preaching of Penance, combined with a 
personal sanctity and mortification that compelled conviction, and 
won the confidence even of the most depraved sinners.* 


In Britain we find the same acceptance, by Saint Augustine 
(597-605) and his successors, all of them “‘ Romans,” in the See of 
Canterbury, down to Theodore of Tarsus (669-690). The latter, a 
Greek educated in Athens, who was a monk in Rome before being 
consecrated archbishop at the age of 66, went further and sponsored 
the composition of the Penitential which bears his name, and which 
was compiled on the Irish model, but with elements from the Greek 
Fathers, especially St. Basil. 


Perhaps J. T. McNeill’s study is important because it traces the 


1 Jonas, Vitae, i. c. 10. 
2 Epist. ad Gregor. Magnum, MPL 80, col. 262. 
*P. Galtier, S.J., L’Eglise et la Remission des Péchés (1922), p. 490. 
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borrowings made by the authors of the Irish Penitentials from druid- 
ical and—the author casts his net wide and far back—from Brahmin- 
ical sources. They are, he would have us believe, not Catholic at 
all, but Aryan. But then the notions of repentance, atonement and 
expiation did not originate with christianity. Examples of them 
abound in the Old Testament, and they have their reflections in 
many pagan religions. Nor, presumably, would J. T. McNeill have 
maintained that among all the races of Europe the Celts were the 
sole inheritors of an Aryan tradition. St. Basil was an Aryan too. 
Before leaving the subject, we may notice that the articles in the 
Revue Celtique come to an ending that is curiously abrupt, without 
any attempt at drawing a conclusion, or summing up, or even a 
sentence or two by way of peroration ; as if the author (or the editor 


of the Revue ?) had suddenly grown tired of them and cut them off 
unfinished. 


WORK AND STUDY 


The Lives of the foundresses and abbesses of the period provide 
indications of what would be the nuns’ activities when not in choir, 
though, it must be admitted, the information is hard to come by. 
It was an age of miracles, and the hagiographers’ chief and almost 
only concern seems to be not to let us forget it. The Rules already 
referred to are also a help. The “ lectio’’ (meditation, as well as 
reading and study) has its place in the Rule of Caesarius (ch. 18), 
from which Donatus borrows it (ch. 20). Fara had made good use 
of this, since she was able to confound Agrestius with an apt quotation 
from Isaias.1_ It can hardly be doubted that much time was given 
to copying manuscripts of the Scriptures, choir books and the like, 
although the Rules are silent on that point. Spinning would also be 
an important activity probably, and perhaps weaving, but not 
necessarily, although some of the “ villas’’ would undertake that 
too. The nuns’ habit was almost certainly of undyed wool, as it 
was in Ireland and at Luxeuil. Donatus’s Rule throws an intriguing 
sidelight on this. In chapter 64, also borrowed from Caesarius of 
Arles, he gives instructions about the head-band which was worn 
by the sisters under the veil ; what French communities of the present 
day call, I believe, the ‘‘ serre-téte ’’ (the word also means a crash- 
helmet). It must not be taller, says the bishop, than the limit in- 


1 Jonas, Vitae ii, c. 10. 
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dicated by the marks he has made for that purpose in a certain 
place—‘ Capita nunquam altiora ligentur, nisi quomodo in hoc 
loco mensuram de incausto fecimus.” Evidently the head-band 
was a permanent feature of the habit of Gaulish nuns in the 6th 
and 7th centuries. It would appear also that even in a strictly en- 
closed community there were fashions in these things. St. Donatus 
felt that he ought to say a word on the matter, in a chapter which is 
short, if not sweet, consisting exactly of the sentence just quoted. 


In the Life of Saint Amatus we find the Sisters at Hebendum (a 
double monastery ; later Remiremont, in the Vosges) busy one day 
capturing a swarm of bees, a very useful find in that sugarless age.! 
At Maubeuge undér the abbess Aldegundis, the nuns had a pet 
lamb. One day, to their great joy, it rushed to defend from the 
crows a fish which an angler had left for the community on the 
grass in front of the convent (a glimpse here of enclosure strictly 
kept).2_ At Laon the Sisters brew ale or barley-wine (‘‘ cerevisia ’’). 
They know that if the brew is to remain fresh, the vat must be kept 
full. At Evoriac it is always the “ Mother,’as Jonas invariably 
calls her, the sisters turn to when anything untoward happens. 
The atmosphere is one of simplicity, and even homely, as may be 
seen from the incident of the nun Domna and the two children who 
were in choir with the community, and cried out when they saw the 
ball of light on her lips after Communion. Her solicitude is met by 
the affection of her daughters. When Anstrudis and her companion, 
the two children in question, later lay dying, they ask Fara to sing 
for them—‘‘deinde Matrem canere poscunt, seque abituras 
praedicunt.’’ 


I have given no account of the eventful history of Evoriac in 
later centuries. That will be found in Sainte Fare et Faremoutiers. 
We may think nevertheless that Columban saw far into the future 
when he gave his blessing to Burgundofara. The little girl who stood 
before him in the hall at Pipimisium was destined to become a 
great lady, and “a most noble abbess,’’* who would make it her 
life’s work to guard and hand on intact the tradition he had en- 
trusted to her keeping. 


JAMES O’CARROLL 
1 Mab. AA. Il, p. 133, Vita S. Amati, c. 22. 
2 Ibid,, p. 813, Vita S. Aldegundis, c. 20. 
3 Jonas, Vitae, ii, c. 16. 
4“ abbatissa nobilissima vocabulo Fara,’’ Ven. Bede, Hist. Eccles., li 


THE WORLD AND THE WORD OF GOD 


I 


Divine revelation marks God’s greatest intervention in the course 
of human history. As far as man is concerned it is the inauguration 
of the supernatural order, for through it he is brought into intimate 
relationship with God and inspired with a new ideal. It is in union 
with God as he has revealed himself that man advances towards 
self-realization and the fulfilment of his own being, for he is nothing 
except what he is with God. Those who are sceptical of divine revela- 
tion and regard it as a kind of hyperbole or false simplicity do so, 
not because they mistrust God or the power radiating from his mind, 
but because of their estimate of the nature and capacity of the human 
intellect. It has, no doubt, very definite limits and its natural reach 
cannot be extended. Every idea framed by it has its origin in sense 
experience : it is impossible for man to entertain a notion that is 
not of empirical origin. If man, therefore, is utterly incapable of 
knowing divine truth then revelation is impossible, for it is not 
just a kind of divine monologue that takes place independently of 
man. He is a witness to it and plays a role in it, since it is embodied 
in human thought and expressed in human speech. 

Our knowledge of God is not all of the same kind. We can dis- 
tinguish a twofold order of truth with reference to him, natural and 
supernatural. The distinction between these two orders can never 
be obliterated, for it is not due to any abstraction on the part of the 
mind but rather to something in the nature and character of each. 
The principles and objects of these two orders are radically different ; 
and it is this that constitutes the essential contrast between them. 
Everything in the natural order comes within the comprehension 
of the mind and the principles of experience. God has revealed 
himself in the ordinary things that we know in the world. Not only 
is he knowable to those who are capable of accurate thought, but 
also to the simple-minded and untutored, since there is available 
evidence in the world for all to prove his existence. In the super- 
natural order there is a richness of content that makes it inaccessible 
to the human mind and beyond all it can grasp or even conceive in 
its highest endeavour. Even in the natural order the level of being 
in God is out of all proportion to the capacity of the mind—he is 
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wholly transcendent, for we only know him by what he is not. The 
supernatural is not just the summit of this transcendency, but a 
different kind of transcendency, for no recognition of it at all can 
be traced by reason in the visible things of the world. Thus in God, 
who is transcendent, there is a degree of transcendency of which no 
outward, visible expression can be found in nature, not even in the 
most perfect of created things. We are without a clue to anything 
in the supernatural order. Nor is this due to any lack of exertion 
on our part, for not even in desire do we tend to the supernatural ; 
it is beyond both the exigencies and highest aspirations of our nature. 
Yet if the supernatural order is to be known in any way by man, it 
can only be known through created things since of itself it does not 
lie open to the human understanding. Divine revelation is made 
through natural things. This does not mean that creation has its 
contribution to make to supernatural revelation but rather that it 
can be pressed into the service of it and become the basis of it 
without being in any way altered in its character. It is only in 
terms, therefore, of the things of time that man can learn of the 
mysteries of eternity. The language of Holy Writ is the same as 
that in which man expresses his thoughts of the ordinary things 
of life and the representations in it are borrowed from the created 
world. 

Any kind of direct or immediate communication of mind with mind 
in the case of man is impossible, and no matter how intimate human 
experience may be it never admits of direct acquaintance with 
another person’s thought. This is due to the body, which, being 
material, constitutes an insurmountable obstacle to the direct and 
effective propagation of ideas. Our thoughts are veiled from one 
another’s minds, forming a kind of closed world. 


Our mental concept is hidden by a twofold obstacle. The first is in the 
will, which can retain the mental concept within, or direct it externally . . . 
... The other obstacle whereby the mental concept is excluded from 
another one’s knowledge, comes from the body ; and so it happens that 
even when the will directs the concept of the mind to make itself known, 
it is not at once made known to another ; but some sensible sign must 
be used.? 


For the communication of thought and the spark of contact between 
mind and mind, language is necessary, by means of which the cor- 
poreal obstacle is effectively overcome. So St. Thomas writes : 
“‘ External speech made by the voice is a necessity for us on account 


1S. Theol., I, q. 107, a. I, ad I. 
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of the obstacle of the body.’ Even things can be invested with a 
signification and serve as a means of communication between one 
mind and another. But things have not this power to express thought 
of themselves as words have, since the power to signify is imposed 
on them, whereas it is the sole function of words to do this. 

All communication between God and man, outside the beatific 
vision, demands some kind of medium. Even for internal or private 
inspiration,there must be at least concepts, since in this life man 
cannot have any knowledge of things outside himself unless through 
a representation. But the concept of interior word is not enough 
for divine revelation ; the word of God cannot come to have any 
significance at all for man unless through language. In revelation, 
language becomes the instrument of divine thought. Human thought 
does not change in its structure no matter what its object may be— 
the reality of things does not interfere with its pattern or logical 
form. Thus in faith although the thing believed is simple, yet in 
the mind of the believer, it takes the complex form of a proposition.? 

The question immediately arises of course: Is it within the power 
of language to express divine truth ? It would at first sight seem 
that the mysteries of God, because of their inexhaustible meaning, 
cannot be clothed in words. Language would need to have an in- 
finite plasticity to render this service to divine thought, and when 
words are extended beyond their normal usage, they lose their power 
and become ambiguous, thus ceasing to be a source of illumination 
to the mind. 

There is no need to discuss the origin of language or even its 
psychology to know that words never change their way of sig- 
nifying. With them there is always the revelation of thought, for 
they signify the object of another person’s thought and are primarily 
directed to a mind, but what they signify first and foremost is the 
conceptual experience of those who use them, that is, the life and 
thought of a mind. When the word of God is formulated in human 
language, it evokes in the mind that which is made immediately 
evident by the words, and yet there is internal understanding and 
the attainment of divine truth with it. Revelation does not by any 
means change the conventions governing the use of language, for 


' if it did, words would lose their representative value and there would 


be no communication of thought at all with them. Because of the 
origin of man’s thought words refer to created things ; human 
concepts are not representative of what is supernatural. In the 


1 Tbid., ad 2. 
2Cf. S. Theol., I1-II, q, I, ad 2. 
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doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, when we say that the Father 
generates the Son in the unity of the divine nature, divine generation 
here is conceived in terms of human generation, and the same is 
equally true of the way we understand the Father and the Son. 
Everything that we know of God is expressed in terms that primarily 
apply to creatures, even though all creation is infinitely removed 
from him. There must be some basis in reality for human language 
to be used significantly in divine revelation ; it cannot have any 
sign-relationship or make sense with reference to divine realities 
unless the world of creatures is ordered by God in such a way as 
to point to him and serve as a means of knowing him. There must 
be some kind of correspondence between the created things to which 
human speech refers and the divine realities signified, otherwise 
human language would be worthless for the purpose of divine 
revelation. God cannot ensure this correspondence by inspiration 
or any kind of rigid safeguards if there does not exist in things the 
radicai capacity to be brought into line with what is divine. 


II 


Creation in all its splendour and diversity of form bears a certain 
resemblance to God and for that reason it may be said to be divine 
in character, for every effect is necessarily related to its cause. God’s 
works do not just reflect his power and goodness but his mind—the 
actual world is the product of his thought, for only a supremely 
intelligent being can create. It is impossible, of course, to discern 
with clarity and exactness God’s mind as it is expressed in the world 
of things, for no finite entity can be taken as the perfect expression 
of it, though it is true that some things manifest his power and 
wisdom more than others. Creation is essential for revelation and 
is the first step towards the understanding of it. With the event of 
revelation we learn what the final purpose of creation is. 

Revelation makes a great difference to our knowledge of God, 
for it is an advanced kind of knowledge concerning him. We can, 
of course, form a true estimate of him from the visible things of 
the world without revelation. But there are certain things about 
him that lie beyond the scope of our natural knowledge. We could 
never know anything about divine generation or the fatherhood of 
God even with the fullest attainable natural knowledge of him; 
no matter to what extent we scrutinize the whole order of creation 
it would remain unknown to us, yet we know of the existence of 
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absolute perfections in him or those perfections, namely, that imply 
in their essential notion no element of imperfection. Generation is 
far from being something that is wholly new to us, since we know 
of it in the temporal order but we need revelation to know that it 
is a perfection realized in God. St. Thomas says : 


the terms generation and paternity, like other terms properly applied to 
God, are said of God before creatures as regards the thing signified, but 
not as regards the mode of signification.* 


Human paternity is not to be understood in isolation from divine 
paternity ; all paternity depends on divine paternity’, for in God 
paternity is found in its fullest form. Revelation enriches our 
understanding of the material world and gives us a different point of 
view with reference to it. It even enables us to see the pattern of 
temporal events and their implications which are not immediately 
clear. Certain features of the material world resemble the mysteries 
of God, for otherwise he would not have used them to express himself 
in revelation. Things have within limits an inherent power of 
representation with reference to the divine, as they bear the mark 
of God in their structure. Creation does not just portray God’s 
essential attributes but it even exemplifies his personal properties. 
St. Thomas writes : 


As God in a certain way has demonstrated himself and his eternal pro- 
cessions to men by visible creatures, according to certain signs ; so it 
was fitting that the invisible missions also of the divine persons should 
be made manifest by some visible creatures.® 


And again he says: 


For as the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are signified by diverse names, 
so also can each one be signified by different things ; although neither 
separation nor diversity exists amongst them.‘ 


Still we say that creation is no more the work of one divine 
person than it is of another, since the creative act is common to all 
three divine persons. The reason why no difference of persons is 
stressed in creation is because its proper and immediate effect is 
the actuality or existence of things. Here God is envisaged as the 
fulness of being, for only a being whose essence it is to exist can 
bestow existence on things or be the source of it. The three divine 


1S. Theol., I, q. 33, a. 2, ad 4. 
*Cf. Eph. 3: 15. 

*S.Theol., I, a. 43, a. 7. 
4Ibid., ad 3. 
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persons in their mutual attitudes towards each other as opposites 
in origin, have no direct relation to the created world. St. Thomas 
states this very clearly when he writes : 


To create is, properly speaking, to cause or produce the being of things. 
And as every agent produces its like, the principle of action can be 
considered from the effect of the action ; for it must be fire that generates 
fire. And therefore to create belongs to God according to his being, 
that is, his essence, which is common to the three persons. Hence to 
create is not proper to any one person, but is common to the whole 
Trinity." 


God’s essential attributes form part of the material of our 
knowledge of what is special to the divine persons, for by means of 
them we come to perceive something of the divine persons as they 
are really distinct from each other. Our knowledge of the Trinity 
instead of being wholly direct is oblique and rests on a certain under- 
pinning. Even in matters of faith the mind never abandons its 
task of inquiry. In this mystery it follows a certain line of thought 
in its attempt to render precise what is obscure and vague for us. 
It does not just subject the mystery to a logical analysis, its step- 
by-step or dialectical process represents an order in reality. And so 
St. Thomas writes : 


For although the Trinity of persons cannot be proved by demonstration, 
nevertheless it is fitting that it be declared by things which are more 
known to us. The essential attributes of God are more clear to us from 
the standpoint of reason than the personal properties ; because we can 
derive certain knowledge of the essential attributes from creatures which 
are the source of knowledge to us, such as we cannot obtain regarding 
the personal properties. As, therefore, we make use of the likeness of 
vestige or image found in creatures for the manifestation of the divine 
persons, so also in the same manner do we make use of the essential 
attributes.” 


Appropriation is not wholly due to something defective in our 
knowledge or because of its character and conditions. It represents 
a real progress in our understanding of the divine persons in their 
special characteristics. There is a perfectly valid ground for it, 
because the divine nature subsists in the three persons, each person 
is the divine nature as a relation within the Godhead. The divine 
processions are due to the mode of knowledge and love in God.° 


1S. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 6. 
2S. Theol., I, q. 39, a. 7. 
SCf. De Pot., q. 8, a. I, ad 12. 
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This mode of course depends on the divine nature, which means that 
there can be no proper conception of them apart from the divine 
nature. 

The created world owes its origin to the same attributes of God 
as the divine processions do, it is because of his knowledge and love 
that God created the world. Creation is not just the work of God 
to the exclusion of the divine persons. Hence St. Thomas says : 


As the divine Nature, although common to the three persons, still 
belongs to them in a kind of order, inasmuch as the Son receives the divine 
nature from the Father, and the Holy Ghost from both : so also likewise 
the power of creation, whilst common to the three persons, still belongs 
to them in a kind of order. 


And with no less emphasis he says in another place : 


Operation issues from the agent in ratio to the form or power that is the 
principle of the operation: wherefore there is no reason why the one 
creation should not proceed from the three persons since they are of one 
nature and power : thus if three hot things had the same identical heat, 
one identical heating would issue from them.? 


The thought and love of God, which creation implies, cannot exist 
without the divine processions ; God’s creative activity and his 
inner life are not mutually independent or separable and for that 
reason in the work of creation there is some resemblance, however 
faint and remote, of the Trinity. This likeness is of supreme im- 
portance for revelation, because if we had no natural or human 
starting-point, not only would the mystery of the Trinity, which is 
the central mystery of our faith, be beyond our utterance, but it 
could never be in any way part of our mental life, for we could never 
be made to apprehend it or entertain it in thought, even with all 
the illumination that God could impart to us. It is beyond even the 
power of God to make man know divine truth independently of the 
human conditions of knowledge. 


III 


The likeness of the Trinity in things is not feigned or invented, 
neither is it visible or outward for then it would be some sort of 
replica ; it is expressed in the core of their being and belongs in some 
way to their make-up. The perfections that things have provide 


1S. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 6, ad 2. 
2 De Pot., q. 9, a. 5 ad 20. 
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us with a basis for the discovery of the essential attributes of God 
and these in turn can be appropriated to the divine persons. Hence 
St. Thomas writes as follows : 


Although every effect of God proceeds from each attribute, every effect is 
reduced to that attribute with which it is naturally connected ; as the 
order of things is reduced to wisdom.* 


Everywhere in creation the power, wisdom and goodness of God can 
be discerned. Besides the general likeness that is common to all 
things there is one that is proper to man. 


, It is in man that the likeness of the Trinity is found in its fullest 

and highest form ; it exists in him by way of image, because he is 
endowed with the' highest natural perfection that any being can 
possess, namely, the power of understanding. It is this power that 
raises him above the level of all material things making him to be 
supreme in the universe. So St. Thomas says : 


As the uncreated Trinity is distinguished by the procession of the Word 
from the Speaker, and of Love from both of these ; so we may say that 
in rational creatures wherein we find a procession of the word in the 
intellect, and a procession of love in the will, there exists an image of 
the uncreated Trinity by a certain representation of the species.” 


In all other things the likeness is just of a generic kind and for that 
reason it is regarded as nothing more than a trace (vestigium) of 
the Trinity. It cannot be as sharply defined as the image yet it is 
‘not indefinite nor totally unrelated to the image. They are connected 
ultimately through exemplar causality; all creatures have an 
exemplar cause to which they unceasingly strive to conform and 
by doing so they serve the divine purpose. Things in which there is 
only a vestige of the Trinity, being in a determined species and not 
self-contained, are related to something higher than themselves, 
and so they are not less ordered in their nature to the divine purpose 
than man, in whom there exists the image of the Trinity. In relation 
to the divine plan, which ultimately is one for all creation, things 
cannot be dissociated from each other; they are unified in their 
return to God from whom they proceed. It is in their return to him 
that they show the true mark of their origin and intrinsic worth. 
The image of the Trinity in man is far from being a static perfection 
—it varies with the rising scale of his activities or progressive 
elevation. 


1S. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 6, ad 3. 
2S. Theol., 1, q. 93, a. 6. 
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The likeness of the Trinity in creation is too narrow and remote 
to enable us to have natural certitude concerning the existence of 
this mystery. There can never be any question of proving its exist- 
ence from the principles of human reason, even when we have already 
accepted it on faith ; it remains for ever a mystery and beyond all 
that the unaided reason can comprehend. The image of the Trinity 
that is in man is far from being perfect, it does not represent the 
divine nature fully or adequately, still less does the vestige of the 
Trinity represent it in any significant way. The analogy on which 
the image of the Trinity is founded is not directly and immediately 
informative, even though it is an analegy of proper proportionality 
and not just a metaphor. It is an analogy that has value for the 
mind only within limits, as it rests on appropriation, which, of 
course, is the heart of the theology of the Trinity. It involves differ- 
ences which are not at all on the same level but contrast essentially 
with each other. By means of it we are not led, as it were, from the 
world of shadows to the light inaccessible. All our knowledge is 
through the medium of created being ; in this analogy, therefore, 
there is a mediated mode of transition that must always be taken 
into account, the closeness of relevance can never be so great as 
not to leave a gap. It is an analogy that permits of a discrepancy 
of perspective. And for this reason St. Thomas says : 


Even though there are certain resemblances of the divine persons as 
regards what is proper to them found in creatures, still we cannot con- 
clude from these that this is the order of things in the divine nature be- 
cause those things found distinct in creatures, are found without dis- 
tinction in the Creator.} 


To preserve the transcendental character of supernatural mysteries 
it is not necessary to introduce any kind of cleavage or radical 
break between divine being and being as it is found in created things. 
In this life all our knowledge of God is analogical, no matter what 
its source or certitude. To know God by natural reason from the 
things we see in the world is not the same as to know him by faith, 
where the source of knowledge is divine revelation, but in both cases 
the knowledge is analogical. There is a scale of analogy: besides 
the analogia entis there is the analogia fidei. 

Our natural or philosophical knowledge of God is analogical, 
not just by reason of its mode but because of its object, for we attain 
God as he is the prime analogate of being. But faith, being superior 
to this kind of knowledge, enables us to come into contact with 


1 De Verit., q. 10, a. 13, ad 7. 
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God as he is in himself, for the primary object of supernatural 
faith is exactly the same as the object of the beatific vision. Yet the 
mysteries of our faith remain obscure and entirely hidden from our 
sight ; faith is a prelude to vision, but it is not vision nor is it com- 
patible with it. It stands midway between natural knowledge and 
vision ,with something of the character of each. We must allow for 
human concepts, for our knowledge of God by faith is not quasi- 
intuitive or non-conceptual. Between the concepts employed and 
the divine reality, which is the object of faith, there must be some 
kind of correspondence ; it is only by means of the appropriate 
concepts that the mind can be assimilated to divine things. 

There is not at all the same perfection of knowledge with the anal- 
ogia fidei as there is with the analogia entis, for depending, as it is, 
on creation and expressed through intervening concepts it is necess- 
arily remote and lacking in clarity and precision—still owing to its 
scope and extension it is a higher analogy, for by means of it the 
mind reaches the level of what is essentially supernatural ; it has, 
therefore, an intrinsic and positive perfection or a supereminent 
mode that is not found in the analogia entis. Through it the mind is 
not brought into intelligible relation with the innermost nature of 
God, by a process of inference from the finite being that it knows, 
for faith is not on the level of rational inquiry nor has it its origin 
in anything the mind can represent to itself. 

The analogia entis has a twofold cognitive value. In the first 
place, the mind by means of it is able to arrive at a knowledge of 
God’s existence from the things that it knows in the world. And 
secondly, with a knowledge of God as a self-subsisting being, it is 
in a position to conceive the perfections existing in things as a 
reflection or likeness of God ; this is not just a reversal of the first 
process but a new kind of knowledge and a different view of the world. 
In the analogia fidei there is not this to and fro movement, for we 
can draw no conclusion from creation concerning supernatural 
mysteries nor does revelation, on the other hand, affect our natural 
knowledge to the extent of changing our conceptions of things. There 
exists, therefore, a realm into which only God can introduce us— 
we can have no acquaintance with it except through faith, which 
is our response to God’s revelation. Revelation is the objective 
basis of the supernatural order just as the participation of being 
is in the natural order. In both orders there is a subjective 
element. The principles of reason constitute that element in the 
natural order and in the supernatural order it is faith. Thus faith 
is the correlative of revelation. In revelation truth is comm- 
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unicated to us as it exists in God, that is to say, it is not whittled 
down or reduced in value to suit our human forms of thought. 

For the mind to be subordinated to divine thought and come under 
its influence, it is necessary for it to be strengthened interiorly and 
perfected by the light of faith. Our whole mode of knowing is changed 
through the light of faith, for our human concepts are elevated to a 
new order of significance. In faith the mind does not just come into 
a higher relationship with God than it does through its own unaided 
power but it reaches the level of the uncreated truth and is concerned, 
therefore, with the mystery of the Trinity, which is the mystery of 
mysteries. 


The ideas which express this mystery are familiar to us, being 
derived from our understanding of created things. The fact that 
these concepts are all drawn from creation means that there exists 
in things a likeness of the Trinity. Moreover, that we can show from 
our knowledge of the world how one divine person differs from 
another as regards properties or characteristics, is an indication of 
how real and full this likeness must be, but only the word of God 
revealing the Trinity enables us to discern it in the things we know; 
apart from revelation we could not know of its existence in any 
form, whether as a vestige or image. No metaphysical discovery 
can be of assistance to us here or assure us concerning the adequacy 
of language with reference to this mystery. We require a divine 
guarantee of the validity of the analogies that are used to express 
supernatural mysteries. Of ourselves we are unable to judge of 
their suitability for this purpose or to know that they have relevance 
beyond what they directly convey to us. 

It is obvious, of course, that revelation does not produce the 
analogies. They owe their origin to creation, so that they exist 
antecedent to revelation. Hence it is not just important for the 
revelation of the Trinity that there should exist in man a likeness of 
it by reason of creation, but it is absolutely necessary that it should 
be so. Revelation cannot take place in complete independence of 
creation, for it presupposes creation. Certain things in the world 
are employed by God to bring the mind into cognitive relationship 
with supernatural mysteries. These things, of course, do not derive 
their appropriateness for this purpose by the very fact that God 
employs them. It is just the opposite, they serve God’s plan in 
revelation because of their objective value and character. The anal- 
ogia fidei has an ontological basis. 
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IV 


Between the analogia fidei and the analogia entis there are im- 
portant differences but there is a common ground. How these two 
analogies converge and hold together we cannot understand without 
revelation. It is God who enables us to grasp the ultimate significance 
of things in reference to himself and his inner life. In faith our level 
of thought changes to a new order which is both from within and 
from without, for it is through our concepts of created things that 
God opens up a new avenue of thought to us and enables us to see 
divine truth. These concepts through which we come into contact 
with supernatural mysteries retain their natural significance, for 
they cannot be divorced from the things they represent in the world 
without ceasing to be concepts. Their power of representation, of 
course, is not limited. There can be an interior development from 
and within the conceptual or intentional order, for the function of a 
concept in one of mediation. Concepts reach the summit of their 
attainment when they become the vehicle of the supernatural. 
Only God can make them to be this and when he does so their 
supernatural function is not independent of what they represent of 
themselves. They thus constitute the point of contact and the final 
mode of unity between natural and supernatural truth. These two 
orders of truth owe their origin to the way we know divine things. 
St. Thomas says : 


I speak of a twofold truth of divine things, not on the part of God himself 
who is Truth one and simple, but on the part of our knowledge, the re- 
lation of which to the knowledge of divine things varies.* 


That we know in faith only analogically the supernatural mystery 
of God is not merely because of the presence of the concept in the 
mind, which, as a medium of knowledge, lessens the immediacy of 
the mind’s contact with what it attains, but also because the concept 
is not derived from that which is the object of faith. As St. Thomas 
says: ‘ The image of the object known is not drawn directly from 
the object itself but from something else in which it is made to 
appear.’* Despite this twofold mediation, as well as that of 
language, the mind is not deflected to created things but is able to 
reach pure truth in the supernatural order, which is God in his 
innermost being. St. Thomas points out in the following passage 
how this can be. He says: 


1C. Gent., I, c. 9. 
2S. Theol., I, q. 56, 
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When something is seen through a likeness in another thing, it can happen 
that he who sees it through the medium thinks of it immediately without 
his knowledge being centred on anything else because he does not regard 
that medium as a certain thing but as it is the image of the thing that is 
known through it ; the movement of the intellect towards the image as 
an image and towards the thing is the same, although the movement of 
the intellect towards the image as a certain thing is different from that 
towards which it is an image. And so when the intellect through the likeness 
of a creature which it possesses, is not centred upon the creature as it is 
a certain thing, but as it is the likeness of something else, then it im- 
mediately thinks of God, although it does not see him immediately.! 


It is only as it is in its perfect mode or as known that created 
being opens out to what is above and beyond it and becomes the 
means whereby God conveys supernatural truth to the human mind. 
Our ideas do not change with faith—they embody no new content 
but rather point beyond themselves. It is in the act of judgement, 
which is the perfection of knowledge, that the mind passes into the 
existential order thus attaining more than is depicted by the con- 
cept. St. Thomas makes it clear that faith is not a matter of con- 
ceptual significance when he writes: “ It is only in the second act 
of the mind that faith is found.”? The conceptual formulae of our 
faith do not constitute its object, for being the product of the mind 
they are incapable of encompassing the nature of the transcendent 
or the supernatural mystery of God. Thus St. Thomas says: 
“The act of faith does not terminate in a proposition but in a 
thing.’’® 

Our affirmation in faith corresponds to the divine guarantee 
concerning the appropriateness of our concepts and words to bring 
the mind into contact with the reality of supernatural mysteries. 
St. Thomas, therefore, writes: ‘‘ Faith ... does not assent to any- 
thing unless in so far as it is revealed by God.’”’* Divine revelation 
is altogether apart from the intrinsic evidence of things or their 
value, it is not the product of premises but an immediate act of God. 
All reasons in the realm of faith are in terms of it, it lies at the heart 
of all our affirmations, as faith is founded upon it. There is no act 
of faith that does not encounter the revealing act of God ; it makes 
Holy Writ expressed in human words to be the word of God and to 
have the same inner meaning for all the faithful. It is the unifying 
element in faith. There cannot, therefore, be higher and lower 

1In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 2, a. 7 ad 8. 

2 In III Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, I. 

*S. Theol., I1-II q. I, a. 2, ad 2. 

4S. Theol., I1-I1 q. I, a. I. 
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forms of faith varying with the tone and culture of mind of those 
who believe—it is one and the same for all. 

The sense of distance and lack of satisfaction that is with faith 
is due to the fact that this divine act is beyond our experience and 
our ordinary world of discourse, we can have no distinctive psycho- 
logical awareness of it. Yet in believing we do not abandon our- 
selves to an illusion in defiance of evidence, for the analogy of our 
concepts preserves the integrity of our thought, thus saving us from 
any kind of irrationalism. 

We can never come to learn of our intimate communion with God 
in faith or of the word of God as it is expressed according to the 
conditions of our life and thought except through Christ, for he is 
identified with the Word of God. There is a very notable difference 
between him and the prophets of old; they merely proclaimed the 
word of the Lord that came to them in vision and told the people 
to hear it, but Christ was the gospel that he preached, in him creation 
was made to be on a level with revelation, as he is the Word made 
flesh. He is not merely the prophetic voice of the God of nature but 
the internal word of God expressed by the Father. Hence he said 
to Philip: ‘‘ Whoever has seen me has seen the Father.”’ He is 
for us even in our own private wisdom and experience the way to 
God. Our life and relations with God are changed through him, 
for in our psychological, conscious acceptance of him in the form of 
human flesh, we know that we are in contact with the Godhead or a 
reality that is hidden and beyond our experience and psychological 
awareness. This contact is entirely different from our conscious 
communion with God as he is the author of nature because it is 
not due to any process of inference or effort on the part of the mind. 

We are shown the final revelation of God in Christ : For he “ is 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature.”! 
He contributes to the splendour of the whole of creation, for all 
creation is in some way taken up in him. The image of God that is 
reflected in creation cannot be seen for what it is apart from Christ ; 
in him it is seen in its essential importance because he is both the 
crown of creation and “ the light of the world.” Creation and revela- 
tion are interrelated, for creation is the ultimate and necessary basis 
of revelation and is in some way directed to it, and revelation, in 
its turn deepens our understanding of creation and shows us its 
inner meaning. Their association is not just fortuitous. With the 
revelation of the Trinity in Christ we have an account of creation 


1Col. 1: 15. 
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from within, its secret is seen in its full significance. All our knowledge 
of God in this life is obtained through his effects, we can never have 
anything approaching an exact understanding of him. With revela- 
tion we come more into contact with the mystery of God. St.Thomas 
states this as follows: 


Although by revelation of grace in this life we cannot know what God is, 
and thus we are joined to him as to one unknown ; still we know him more 
fully according as many and more excellent of his effects are demon- 
strated to us, and accordingly as we attribute to him some things known 
by divine revelation, to which natural reason cannot reach, as, for instance, 
that God is Three and One. ? 


The effects in creation in which the supreme mystery of God is 
grounded are the vestige and image of the Trinity. 


IcnaTius O’Brien, O.P. 


1S. Theol., 1, q. 13, a. 13 ad I. 











THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF THE 
SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER 


AN INTERPRETATION OF Summa Theologiae, III, q. 63, a. 2. 


The key to developing a Thomistic theology of the participation 
of the faithful—priests and laity—in the sacramental life of the 
Church, is to be found in St. Thomas’s teaching on the sacramental 
character.’ The literature on the character is extensive, but much of 
it has only a remote reference to the most important point of the 
doctrine, namely, the purpose of the character. The prolonged and 
highly publicised debate on the nature and subject of the character, 
by concentrating attention on these difficulties—which for all their 
importance are preliminary—has largely side-tracked the studies of 
theologians. Dom. Soto is one of the few to question the profit of this 
pre-occupation.? He shows that errors in selecting the category in 
which the character is to be placed flow from false conceptions of 
its function. Alexander of Hales, for example, thinking that its 
purpose was to dispose the soul for grace, concluded that it was a 
habit or disposition in the essence of the soul. St. Thomas’s con- 
clusion that it is a spiritual power situated in the intellect is like- 
wise to be understood in the light of his thesis that the character is a 
consecration to divine worship according to the rite initiated by 
Christ on the Cross,’ or simply a participation in the priesthood of 
Christ.‘ 

It appears, however, that an obstacle in the way of developing 
St. Thomas’s teaching has been found at the outset by theologians 
in his description of the sacramental character as an instrumental 

1 Cf. Pius XII, Encyclical letter, Mediator Dei, Acta Ap. Sedis, 39 (1947), p. 555. 

2 Dom. Soto, In IV Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 2: “‘ Quaestio haec est in visceribus 
metaphysicis abstrusa, et ideo cunctis molestior quam theologis necessaria.’’ Cajetan 
excuses himself from a close discussion of Scotus’s arguments, “‘ quia theologiam 
practicam tracto, non metaphysicam ”’ ; in III, q. 63, a. 2 (n. 8). 

3Cf. III, q. 63, q. 2: ‘“ Per sacramenta deputantur homines ad cultum Dei 
secundum ritum christianae religionis ’’ ; q. 62, a. 5 : ‘‘ (Christus) per suam passionem 
initiavit ritum christianae religionis ’’ ; q. 63, a. 4, ad 3 : ‘‘ Character ordinatur ad ea 
quae sunt divini cultus.” 

* Cf. III, q. 63, a. 3; a.5; etc. It was the unanimous teaching of the Fathers that 
the faithful participate in the priesthood of Christ by baptism and confirmation 
(in so far as they distinguished these sacraments). St. Thomas’s originality lies in 
distinguishing the two modes of this participation, one given by the characters, 
the other by grace. St. Albert had already made this distinction for the sacrament of 


Orders ; cf. B. D’Argenlieu, O.P., ‘‘ La doctrine d’Albert le Grand sur le caractére 
sacramentel,’”’ Rev. Th., 11 1928), pp. 295-311, 479-496. 
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power'—a magic formula for Thomists, which at once releases an 
explanation of the character in terms of physical, or direct, pro- 
duction of grace by the sacraments. This is all very well as long as 
the priestly character is being considered, for the priest is understood 
to be an efficient, instrumental cause of grace ; but it does not go 
very far towards explaining either the baptismal or the Confirmation 
character, with the result that these are not very much talked 
about by the classical Thomist commentators. In an attempt to 
clear away this preliminary difficulty, it is proposed here to examine 
the validity of the common interpretation and to suggest a possible 
alternative which, if accepted, could serve as a principle for further 
development of the theology of participation by the faithful in 
the liturgy. 

For St. Thomas the characters are the point of insertion into 
man’s moral activity of the execution of the divine decree concerning 
justification through the merits and satisfaction and physical 
mediation of Christ in the ritual of the Church.? He makes it clear that 
he understands the characters to be primarily exercised in the use 
of the sacraments ; but whether, or how far, their function extends 
beyond these, he does not clearly state. He is particularly vague 
when he speaks of the character of Confirmation, and it may fairly be 
suggested that his thought on this point was not fully developed. 
He says that, through the characters, ‘‘ the faithful are configured to 
Christ in that they share in some spiritual power in relation to the 
sacraments and to those things that belong to divine worship,’’ a 
text that implies a certain additional, non-sacramental, if still 
cultual, function. III, q. 63, a. 6, however, assigns to the characters 
of Orders and Baptism roles that are exclusively sacramental. Though 
exercised in the administration and reception of all the sacraments, 
these two characters are primarily directed towards the Eucharist.‘ 
It is not clear, consequently, whether the apparently non-sacramental 
“ spiritual power in relation....to those things that belong to 
divine «vorship”’ of the above quotation, is to be understood of the 
Confirmation character alone or of a secondary function of the other 

Cf. III, q. 63, a. 2. 

2 It is for this reason that the character is a spiritual reality and not simply a 
bodily mark like circumcision. The sacraments of the Old Law, having value only 
from the dispositions of their users, did not require any other power than that of the 
virtue of religion ; cf. III, q. 63, a. 1, ad 3. 

STII, q. 63, a. 5: ‘“Fideles eius ei configurentur in hoc quod participant aliquam 


Spiritualem potestatem respectu sacramentorum et eorum quae pertinent ad 
divinum cultum.” 

* Cf. III, q. 63, a. 6 ; Supp., q. 40, a. 5, ad 2 ; to which may be added, III, q. 73, a. 3: 
“ Per sanctificationes omnium sacramentorum fit praeparatio ad suscipiendum vel 
consecrandum Eucharistiam.” 
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characters also. Whatever is to be said of the immediate purpose to re 
of the Confirmation character, this power should in any case, it 4 [= 
seems, be considered as ordained also, indirectly at least, towards St 
the Eucharist.? char 
Confining our attention to the strictly sacramental bearing of their 
the characters, which is undoubtedly foremost in St. Thomas’s mind strut 
as far as Baptism and Orders are concerned, we observe first that all sacré 
three characters already participate in the priesthood of Christ by > St. 1 
the very fact that they are effects of sacraments, produced, that is to com 
say, by God through the instrumentality of the priestly humanity appl 
of Christ. Sacramental grace equally participates in the priesthood ° Fe 
of Christ in this sense. It participates, says John of St. Thomas, as to S 
an effect produced’ instrumentally, effective, instrumentaliter.4 The that 
character also gives a special configuration to Christ, which is that > hun 
of a participation in an exemplar.’ of t 
In addition to this, according to St. Thomas, the character is a the 
virtus instrumentalis, an instrumental principle, derived from the ; call 
priesthood of Christ ;* and it is with the interpretation of this point T 
that we are here concerned. The commentators follow St. Thomas indi 
in saying of all three characters that they are instrumental.” Since, ) as ¢ 
however, they relate the instrumentality of the priestly character pow 
directly to the production of grace,® they are at a loss to explain the yet 
instrumentality of the character of Baptism and are content simpl y ne 
no 
1 The same lack of definition is found in the Sentences. Cf. In IV Sent., d. 4, q. 1, qué 
a. 2, sol. 1 (Moos ed., p. 154, n. 41): “ Recipiens (characterem) configuratur quasi mit! 
adscriptus ad communicandum divinis sacramentis et actionibus sacris.... ad 
participationem sacramentorum et actionum fidelium”’; ib., ad 2; ad 3; ad 4; of 
sol. 2, ad 4 (p. 156, n. 52): “‘ Ista distinctio praecipue attenditur quantum ad ) , 
operationes et receptiones quae sunt in sacramentis; "’ d. 4, q. l, a. 3, sol. 4, ad 2 ae 
(p. 160, n. 78): “‘ Per characterem homo configuratur ad hoc quod sit de coetu sac 


fidelium et particeps hierarchicarum actionum.”’ However, ib., a. 4, sol. I(p. 163, 


n. 91) : ‘‘ Cum character sit virtus seu potentia spiritualis ad actiones sacramentales _ 
ordinata ....oportet quod per sacramenta N. L. imprimatur, et per ea tantum, ma 
quia ad illas actiones tantum directe illa potentia ordinatur.” Ev 

*Cf. III, q. 63, a. 6: ‘ Ad idem etiam ordinatur quodammodo confirmatio.”’ ve 

2Cf. III, q. 63, a. 6, ad 1. Pp 

4 John of St. Thomas, Cursus theologicus, disp. 25, a. 3, nn. 3, 4. pre 

SIb.: “.... participative et exemplariter....”’ sac 

*Cf. III, q. 63, a. 2; a. 5, ad 1; ad 2. 

7 Cf. Salmanticenses, Cursus theologicus, tr. 22, disp. 5, dub. 2, nn. 31, 37, 39, 51 F 
(referring to baptismal character explicitly); Gonet, De sacramentis, disp. 4, a. 2, nn. = 
59, 72; Sylvius, in III, q. 63, a. 2; Banez, in III, q. 63, a 2, nn. 6, 8 (referring to t 
baptismal character explicitly) ; Billuart, Summa...., diss. 4., a. 2, and a. 3; — 
Cajetan has no comment in III, q. 63, a. 2. ' 

* Cf. Salmanticenses, ib., nn. 34, 46; Gonet, ib., nn. 60, 72; Banez, ib., n.7; the 


Billuart, ib. ; Sylvius, ib., however, does not agree and quotes III, q. 63, a. 4, ad I: 
“‘ Character directe quidem et propinque disponit animam ad ea quae sunt divini 
cultus exquenda.” 
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to report St. Thomas’s own words. To this John of St. Thomas is 
a notable exception.! 

St. Thomas’s words merit close attention. He compares the 
character to the instrumental power in the sacraments responsible for 
their effect : ‘“‘ It should be noted that this spriritual power is in- 
strumental ; as has already been said of the power that is in the 
sacraments.’’? This comparison should not be misunderstood. 
St. Thomas is not speaking here of the transient instrumental power 
communicated to the minister of the sacraments, elevating and 
applying him to the production of the effect of the sacrament. 

For the sake of clarity, let it be stated first of all that, according 
to St. Thomas, the minister does receive such a transient elevation ; 
that he acts as a physical, instrumental cause, subordinated to the 
humanity of Christ and to the divine power, in producing the effect 
of the sacraments. Therefore the minister truly causes grace and 
the other effects of the sacraments as an instrument properly so 
called. This St. Thomas teaches in the following question.* 

This is not what St. Thomas is talking about here, in q. 63, as is 
indicated by the following facts. He is speaking of the character 
as a permanent quality ; it is this he denominates an instrumental 
power comparable to the vis fluens of the sacraments, and there is as 
yet no question of a special, transient elevation of the subject of the 
character. Secondly, he is speaking of the character in general and 
not simply of.the character of Orders. Precisely as permanent 
qualities of the intellect (leaving out of account the use of the 
minister as an efficient, instrumental cause of grace), the characters 
of Baptism, Confirmation, and Orders, are each an instrumental 
power. This must be regarded as a cardinal point of St. Thomas’s 
sacramental theology. It follows that the minister is an instrument 
in a two-fold fashion : in virtue of his character, and, in a different 
manner, in virtue of the transient elevation by which he causes grace. 
Evidently ‘‘ instrumental power” has not the same meaning when 
predicated of the character, a permanent quality, as it has when 
predicated of the vis fluens in virtue of which minister and 
sacrament cause grace. The application is analogical. Evidently, 


1So also is Banez, loc. cit., n. 8, but his explanation is not very enlightening. 
For John of St. Thomas see below. 

* III, q. 63, a. 2: ‘‘ Sciendum est tamen quod haec spiritualis potentia est ins- 
strumentalis ; sicut supra dictum est de virtute quae est in sacramentis.”’ 

*Cf. III, q. 64, a. 1. 

«St. Thomas, as is well known, allows himself considerable freedom in his use of 
the term “‘ instrument.’’ He applies it, clearly in a wide sense, to the creature by 
reason of the common divine premotion (De Pot., q. 3, a. 7). He allows its use of a 
cause which does not attain the effect of a higher cause, but merely produces a 
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too, the effect towards which this permanent quality is formally 
directed is not the effect of the sacrament. It could not be, for 
grace is the proper effect of God, and men can serve as instruments 
in its production only when actually elevated and applied by God in 
virtue of a vis fluens.* 

What, then, is the effect produced in virtue of the character ? 
The answer given by St. Thomas confirms the necessity of making a 
distinction between the formal purpose of the character and that of 
the transient divine elevation of the minister. It is not with the 
production of grace that he immediately connects the character ; 
it is with the making of signs of faith in christian worship: “ The 
character is directed towards those things which belong to divine 
worship which is a profession of faith by exterior signs.”? In 
particular, the characters of Baptism and Orders are, therefore, 
directed to the making of sacramental signs, that is to say, to the 
performance of certain acts of Church ritual, the material elements of 
which are used by God to produce grace instrumentally.’ It is not, 
however, to worship as a moral value that the character is formally 
ordained ; that is the object of the virtue of religion. The character’s 
function is to secure validity for the acts of the faithful in the ritual 
of the Church, particularly in the sacraments, where the worship of 
Christ himself is active.‘ 

John of St. Thomas, who of all the commentators adheres most 
closely to St. Thomas’s concept of the sacraments as signs, insists on 
this way of understanding the character. The instrumentality to be 


disposition morally related to the effect (in IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 1 (p. 31, 
n. 123). He also uses it in the strict sense. What is common to all his analogical 
applications is the notion that an instrument attains in some manner an effect that 
lies beyond its natural powers (ib., [p. 32, n. 126}). 

1 Cf. I-II, q. 112, a. 1; ad 1; ad 2.—No contrary argument may be drawn from 
In IV Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4 (p. 152, n. 37) : ‘“‘ Character est causa sacramentalis 
gratiae.‘’ This must be understood in the light of St. Thomas’s early attribution of 
merely dispositive casuality to the sacraments in respect of grace. The causality 
attributed to the character according to this is moral causality, a matter of what is 
morally necessary ; cf. ib., ad 5 (p. 152, n. 58). 

2 III, q. 63, a. 4, ad 3: ‘‘ Character ordinatur ad ea quae sunt divini cultus qui 
quidem est quaedam fidei protestatio per exteriora signa.’”’ Cf. III, q. 64, a. 1, ad 1: 
“ Sacerdotes illuminare dicuntur sacrum populum, non quidem gratiam infundendo, 
sed sacramenta gratiae tradendo”’ ; see context. 

3 On St. Thomas’s definition of the sacraments as signs (of faith), see John of St. 
Thomas, loc. cit., disp. 22, a. 1 (e.g., n. 15: ‘‘ Id quod assumitur ad instrumentaliter 
causandum in sacramentis non est ipsa forma seu ratio signi, sed id quod naturale et 
sensibile est in sacramentis.’’ This concept of the sacraments has recently been 
explained in outstanding fashion by H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., De sacramentele 
hetlseconomie, Antwerp, 1952, esp. pp. 131-143. 

* Cf. III, q. 63, a. 4, ad 1 : “‘ Characteri magis est attribuendum subiectum secun- 
dum rationem actuum ad divinum cultum pertinentium, quam secundum rationem 
gratiae.”” Also In IV Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 3, ad 1 (p. 159, n. 73). Cf. Cajetan, 
in ITI, q. 63, a. 4, (n. 7); John of St. Thomas, loc. cit., disp. 25, a. 2, n. 84; a. 4, 
n. 15. 
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attributed to it, he says, procures sacramental validity for the actions 
of both minister and subject.1 Consequently, even if there were no 
physical elevation of the minister in the production of grace, the 
characters would still be needed to make valid in the sacramental 
order the acts by which the faithful (priests and laity) signify their 
faith.2 It is not to be denied, on the other hand, that the ordinary 
minister is used by God as an instrument for causing grace because 
he has a character ; but this is not the same as to say that the proper 
effect of the character is grace, or that the character is formally. 
directed towards the production of grace. It is when the minister 
has produced instrumentally (in a wide sense) in virtue of his 
character a proper effect—namely, a valid sign—that he receives 
(if the subject is disposed) a further, and this time strictly so-called, 
instrumental elevation from God, in virtue of which he produces 
grace in the soul of the subject of the sacrament. 

It is precisely because grace is given in the sacraments, not 
by bare efficient causality, but sacramentally, that is, by efficient 
causality preceded by (prioritate naturae) a sign-action, and active. 
through the material elements of the sign (minister and matter), 
that the characters are required for the administration and reception 
of most of the sacraments. The common act of worship performed 
by minister and subject (where this act is to be found,) being made a 
valid sacramental sign in virtue of the respective characters, signifies 
by that very fact the divine decree of justification, concretely 
applied to the subject ; and in this consists the instrumentality 
attributed to the character. The development of these notions 
goes beyond our present purpose, which is simply to state the 
principle. Its application varies with each of the sacraments, and 
qualifications must be introduced to account for varying states of 
consciousness of the subject. A specially nuanced application is 
required in the case of the offering of the Mass by the faithful. 

Conclusion. When St. Thomas denominates the sacramental 


1 John of St. Thomas, loc. cit., disp. 25, a. 2, n. 143: ‘‘ Character non est potentia 
instrumentalis primo et per se ad gratiam producendam sed ad conficienda 
sacramenta valide et per se primo in genere sacramentali, ita quod sine illo sunt 
Nulla.”’ Ib., n. 123: ‘‘ Per characterem non datur activitas ad effectum sacrament- 
torum, qui producitur instrumentaliter, sed validitas ad actus, ut non sint nulli 
sed validi in genere sacramentali”’ (Vivés ed., Paris, 1886). 

?Cf. John of St. Thomas, loc. cit., disp. 25, a. 2, n. 124: “ .... Character non 
datur in ordine ad instrumentalem motionem ut ad proprium actum(quia etiamsi 
non daretur physica motio instrumentalis adhuc daretur character) sed in ordine 
ad ea quae sunt protestationes divini cultus et actiones sacras exercendas et in his 
vel passive se habet vel active ; ad operandum autem instrumentaliter (in the strict 
sense) semper passive se habet, sed non ad operandum ministerialiter et sacrament- 
aliter (‘instrumentally ’ in the wide sense).”’ 
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character an instrumental power, he is not speaking of the transient 
elevation by which the minister of the sacraments is used by God as 
an instrumental cause directly applied to producing the effect of the 
sacrament. He is speaking rather of the character as a permanent 
quality, and of all three characters. The instrumentality involved, 
implying as it does no elevation from outside the subject of the 
character, is so called analogically. The formal effect of the characters 
of Baptism and Orders is not, therefore, the effect of the sacrament 
(grace, etc.), but the making of valid sacramental signs. It is as a 
consequence of this that minister and sacrament (in its physical 
reality) are elevated by God and act as strict, physical, efficient, 
instrumental causes of grace and the other effects of the sacrament 
in a disposed subject.! 

CoLMAN O'NEILL, O.P. 


1 For further development of some points of the present article, cf. the writer’s 
-contributions to appear in The Thomist, July and October, 1958. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Bilingual Rituals 


On 28 November 1947, just eight days after the publication of the 
Encyclical Mediator Dei, the Sacred Congregation of Rites granted 
approval of a bilingual, Latin-French Ritual for France. This was a 
prompt application of the principle stated in the Encyclical: The use 
of the Latin language in a great part of the Church is both an imposing 
sign of unity and an effective safeguard against the corruption of true doctrine. 
The adoption of the vernacular in several of the rites may be of great benefit 
to the faithful ; nevertheless to make this concession belongs exclusively to 
the Apostolic See... Although the French Ritual was the first to 
follow the Encyclical it was by no means the first bilingual Ritual. 

In 1929 the Holy See recognized for the diocese of Munich, and in 1935 
for Vienna, Rituals which kept in Latin the forms of the sacraments and 
the formulas for anointings and exorcisms, but gave the option of using 
German in many of the other prayers. In many countries, including our 
own, custom has long sanctioned a limited use of the vernacular, e.g., 
in the Marriage Rite, for the Roman Ritual has never been imposed on 
the Latin Church in the exclusive manner in which the Roman Missal 
and Breviary have been made compulsory. It was not until 1614 that 
an official Ritual of the Roman Church appeared and it was then merely 
recommended as a model, an exemplar for other Rituals. In many dioceses 
it was adapted to local usages and traditions, and often by local custom 
additional prayers either in Latin or in the national language were in- 
corporated into the sacramental formulas ; e.g., in many dioceses in 
Germany a short vernacular litany was inserted into the rite for 
Extreme Unction immediately before the anointings. In some cases 
such local Rituals were formally approved by the Holy See ; for example, 
in 1891 the Ritual for the Diocese of Linz (Austria) containing prayers in 
German as well as those in Latin was so approved, and this approbation 
was renewed for a new edition in 1927. In 1941 the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda suggested that the bilingual Ritual approved for Vienna 
be taken as a model for national Rituals, in missionary countries, and 
that suggestion was taken up by bishops in Northern India who 
began the preparation of a Ritual in Hindustani, and in French North 
Africa the Bambara Ritual was made ready. 

Hence the way had been fully prepared when the French hierarchy on 
17 May 1946 submitted a request for the use of their national language 
in the administration of the sacraments. Cardinal Salotti, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, replied that the Holy See was willing to 
examine and approve such a bilingual Ritual, and Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris appointed a special commission to prepare the translations. The 
work was carried through expeditiously in five months. The Latin- 
French Ritual was submitted to the Holy See in May 1947, and approval] 
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for it was granted in November of the same year. The title of the new 
Ritual is Rituale parvum ad usum dioecesium gallicae linguae and, there- 
fore, its use soon spread to French speaking dioceses in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy (Aosta), Canada and the Island of Mauritius. 

The decree specified as follows the limits within which the use of French 
is permitted: (1) In the administration of infant Baptism, the Latin 
text alone may be printed and the Latin language used exclusively in 
the exorcisms, in the formulas of anointings and blessings, as well as in 
the form of the sacrament ; in adult Baptism, the psalms and intro- 
ductory prayers must also be in Latin only; (2) In Extreme Unction, 
Latin only is to be used in the prayer accompanying the imposition of 
hands, in the forms of anointing and in the prayers following the anoint- 
ings ; (3) In the celebration of Matrimony the blessing of the ring and the 
formula Ego coniungo vos, etc. must remain in Latin; the Nuptial Blessing, 
if given apart from Masses may be in French ; (4) In the funeral service, 
all the absolutions and prayers must be said in Latin, but vernacular 
prayers approved by the Ordinary may be added at the conclusion of 
the rite. This Ritual was promulgated by the French bishops on 4 March 
1948, with the timely admonition to the clergy; in adhibenda lingua 
vernacula, ubi eadem uti licet, augeri maximopere obligationem ministri, 
ut omnia digne, attente ac devote peragat in aedificationem fidelium, secus 
namque timendum erit, ne ea, quae unice pro intelligentia et pietate fidelium 
iuvunda concessa fuerint pronuntianda lingua vernacula, incuria aut levitate 
ministri potius religionis sensum minuant, irrisionem excitent et pietatem 
laedant. 

Meanwhile preparations of a vernacular Ritual on somewhat different 
lines were proceeding in Germany. In 1943, when the Holy See found it 
necessary to animadvert upon and correct certain abuses of extremists 
in Germany, who had introduced their own language even into the Mass, 
the Holy Father promised nevertheless that concessions would be made 
to the national language in the Ritual. Almost every diocese in Germany 
had its own distinct Ritual incorporating local customs and prayers, 
and it was recognized that it was desirable that uniformity be achieved by 
the recognition of only one Ritual for the whole country. At the close of 
the second World War, the movements of large sections of the population 
from eastern to western dioceses emphasized this need for uniformity, 
but the difficult conditions then prevailing delayed the preparations of 
the Ritual. It is interesting to note that one of the motives impelling the 
German ecclesiastical authorities to compile a Ritual containing many 
vernacular prayers, and a motive which weighed heavily with the Holy 
See, was the hope of thereby instructing and influencing non-Catholics 
who commonly attended Catholic baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 
The first section of the German Ritual under the title Collectio Rituum ad 
instar Appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus Germaniae Diocecesibus 
was approved on 21 March 1950. It contains many more items in the 
vernacular than does the French Ritual. In the administration of Viaticum 
or of Communion to the sick, everything may be said in German, except 
Ecce Agnus Dei, Domine non sum dignus ... and the form, Accipe 
frater or Corpus Domini . . . In addition, the priest immediately before 
he administers the Blessed Sacrament leads those present in the recital 
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of the Our Father and adds a short vernacular prayer. Similarly in Ex- 
treme Unction, a short vernacular litany and other traditional prayers 
are incorporated from diocesan Rituals. A special Ritus Continuus is 
given for the full sick-call, when the three sacraments and the Apostolic 
Blessing are administered on the same occasion—repetitions are elimin- 
ated, e.g. Confiteor, etc. is recited only once, and the order in which the 
sacraments are given is Confession, Extreme Unction and Viaticum. 
Again in the funeral service the prayers on the way to the church and in 
the cemetery may be in Germar ; only the Absolution in the church must 
be said in Latin. A new Marriage rite is included in which the expression 
of consent is preceded by an espousal ceremony consisting of the blessing 
and exchange of rings, and then the marital consent is confirmed by the 
priest with the words: Ego auctoritate Ecclesiae matrimonium per vos 
contractum confirmo et benedico: In nomine Patris ... The formula 
Ego coniungo vos . . . has been dropped, because it seems to obscure 
the fact that the parties are themselves the ministers as well as the re- 
cipients of the sacrament of Matrimony. The rite concludes with an 
adaptation of a long traditional West-Gothic blessing. 

Encouraged by these concessions to the German dioceses, the French 
bishops again petitioned the Holy See for an extension of their privileges, 
and in 1953 they received permission to use the Ritus Continuus in a full 
sick-call and to have the introductory prayers, Pax huic domut, etc. in 
French. Also in 1950 a tri-lingual Ritual in Latin, French and German was 
published for the dioceses of Strasbourg and Metz and in 1950 the diocese 
of Quimper published Latin-Breton rites for Baptism and Extreme 
Unction. It is noteworthy that the Holy See has refused to grant per- 
mission for Rituals in dialects which have not the status of distinct 
languages, e.g. in Basque. 

An American Liturgical Commission had also been engaged since 
1948 in translating the Ritual prayers into English and in preparing a 
petition on the lines of the first rescript to the French. But in 1950 it 
was decided to take the German Ritual as their model, and it was trans- 
lated into English, including the additional prayers which, though trad- 
itional in Germany, were completely new to American Catholics. In 
the proposals submitted from America, even more generous use of the 
vernacular was envisaged. Everything, including the forms of the sac- 
raments, was translated so that all the formulas may be said in either 
English alone or at least in both Latin and English. In the funeral service 
even the Non intres and Libera me of the Absolutio Defuncti were given 
in English, side by side with the Latin, and there were added : “Prayers 
for the Bystanders at the Grave ’’—prayers which had no roots either 
in the liturgy or in tradition. As in the German Ritual, rubrics were 
given for the administering of the Last Rites without interruption, the 
sacraments being in the order Confession, Extreme Unction and Viaticum. 
Not all these suggestions, however, were acceptable to the Holy See, and 
the rescript granted to the American bishops, on 3 June 1954, was worded 
in exactly the same terms as was that given to the French ; it even ex- 
plicitly required that in Matrimony the formuia Ego coniungo vos be said 
in Latin, although in the draft submitted for approval that formula had 
been deliberately replaced by Ego . . . confirmo et benedico. Hence 
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in the new American Ritual the formula, Ego coniungo vos, was put in 
again, and the forms for exorcisms, blessings, etc. were, as required by 
the Holy See, given in Latin only. Later, by authority of the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, English versions of these formulas were 
printed at the bottom of the page, to indicate that these prayers 
must first be said in Latin and then may be repeated in English. It is 
doubtful whether this interpretation of the rescript was fully warranted, 
and it carries the obvious danger of the vernacular being allowed to over- 
shadow the Latin in importance and perhaps eventually to replace it. 
By an unusual oversight permission had been granted to give the Nuptial 
Blessing in English during Mass but that permission has been since with- 
drawn. A new edition of the American Ritual, in which some of these 
features may be changed,! is now under preparation, but it will still use 
the vernacular more freely than does the German Ritual. For example, 
in accordance with the American Ritual, Communion to the sick may be 
administered without the use of a word of Latin. 

The first concessions made for the use of Italian in the Ritual were, by 
these standards, very meagre. A decree published on 2 February 1953 
permitted the use of Italian only in the interrogations for Baptism. But 
on 11 November 1955, a new Latin Italian Ritual was granted to the 
Italian speaking diocese of Lugano in Switzerland. In many respects 
this Ritual is more advanced than any previous one. The exorcisms, 
blessings etc., which must remain in Latin, are preceded by a brief ex- 
planation in the vernacular ; the Communion to the sick may be carried 
through entirely in Italian ; in Extreme Unction,the anointing forms must 
be said by the priest in Latin but are repeated by the sick person in Italian 
and in the form of a prayer, e.g., Jn virtu di questa santa unzione e per la 
sua soavissima misericordia, il Signore mi pardont ogni peccato commesso 
con la vista . . . The prayers after anointings are given in Italian, as is 
the whole of the Apostolic Blessing, and in the Exsequiarum Ordo the 
psalms for the funeral procession are given in the vernacular. Many 
blessings of persons and of things may be carried out entirely in the 
national language and the same is true of the entire Marriage Rite. It 
is interesting to note that the formula, Ego Coniungo vos, retains its place 
in the marriage ceremony but is said in both Latin and Italian. 

In addition to these fully bilingual Rituals other far-reaching concessions 
have been made ; for example, in Holland a vernacular Marriage Rite is 
joined so closely with the Mass that it is inserted after the Introit. The 
celebrant interrupts the Mass to carry out the marriage ceremony, and 
then kneeling at the altar leads the congregation in the recitation of a 
short litany in Dutch before he continues the Mass. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith has given permission for the intro- 
duction of vernacular Rituals in India and in other missionary countries 
with this difference that such Rituals are not formally approved by the 
Holy See. The local hierarchy are authorized to draw up Rituals in the 
national languages and to approve their use for ten years, but because it 
is difficult for the Holy See to pass judgment on the accuracy of these 


1 Probably the permission granted to both the Germans and the Americans to 
translate liturgical chants, e.g. In Paradisum, will be withdrawn since it is not in 
conformity with the rules laid down in the Encyclical, Musicae sacrae disciplina. It 
would seem that Latin and Gregorian chant are indissolubly wedded. 
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translations, they will not be formally approved by the supreme authority 
until the trial period has passed. 

This difficulty of rendering the prayers of the Ritual accurately harasses 
translators not only in missionary countries, but also those who use any 
European language. The first French translation was much freer in 
style, adhering less closely to the Latin text than does the second attempt 
which was published in 1954. The German translation, on the other hand, 
is admittedly clumsy in many passages where it follows the Latin forms 
and syntax too faithfully. Their Liturgical Commission has promised 
that the second part of their Ritual, containing the sacramentals, etc., 
will make more concessions to the genius of the native tongue and will 
be freer from Latinisms in vocabulary and constructions. The defects of 
the American translation emphazise the truth of Cardinal Gerlier’s 
comment :! J] faut toutefois remarquer qu’il n’est pas demontré qu'une 
traduction unique puisse servir dans tous les pays ou l'on parle anglats. Yet 
the American Ritual has been accepted in Canada, Australia, in English 
speaking parts of India, and throughout the English-speaking world, 
except England and Ireland. The fundamental difficulty is that trans- 
lation is now being attempted before all the necessary critical apparatus 
has been built up. To-day the translator of the Scriptures inherits all 
the scholarly analysis of the scriptural texts and languages which has 
been accomplished especially since Providentissimus Deus and Divino 
Afflante Spiritu. Until a similar critical apparatus has been worked up 
for the liturgical texts, really satisfactory translations are impossible. 
Firstly, the authentic texts must be determined. For example, in Baptism 
in the form accompanying the touching with saliva, should the reading 
be appropinquavit or appropinquabit ; again, in the first prayer of the 
baptismal rite, Preces nostras, should tuae be inserted after gloriae or is 
it merely a gloss ? There are many such examples of the need for a critical 
analysis of the texts. A more fundamental problem arises in the necessity 
for thorough study of the vocabulary and syntax of patristic Latin. The 
language of the liturgy is not the language of the Scriptures ; oftentimes 
the liturgical prayers contain echoes of scriptural phrases (e.g. in Baptism 
the prayer Omnipotens sempiterne Deus . .. concludes, proficiat de die, 
in diem. Cf. Luke 2 : 52), which words are accommodated to the liturgical 
setting by a nuance which they had not in the Gospels. La langue patristique 
est restée populaire sans devenir vulgaire et sans cesser d'etre une langue litter- 
aire et une langue sacrée.2Dom Bernard Botte points out: Un texte chretien 
doit se traduire en langue chrétienne et non dans une langue profane.* This 
does not mean that we can translate only into ecclesiastical jargon, using 
latinisms, technical terms, etc., but it does mean that we must take care 
that our translation does not impoverish the original by giving only a 
meaning shorn of its colour and spiritual overtones. Nous n’avions pas 
a edulcorer le texte a l’usage des incroyants ou de ceux qui n'ont qu'une 
instruction religieuse elementaire, en effacant par example les allusions 
bibliques.4 Scholars such as Mlle. Christine Mohrmann, Dom Botte, 


1 Address to Assisi Congress 

2 Dom Jean Leclercq, in Maison Dieu, N. 11. 
3 L’Ordinaire de la Messe, p. 50. 

* Loc. cit. 
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Dom Capelle and Mgr. Fischer, are doing much to elucidate the mysteries 
of patristic Latin and thereby are showing how the quality of translations 
may be improved. Every translation remains indefinitely perfectible, 
and even a translated text must be explained to the faithful, if they are 
to be taught to appreciate its full spiritual content. Endless academic 
discussions and pedantic difficulties may be raised concerning the modern 
translations of the Ritual, but the all-important aspect of these bilingual 
Rituals is their pastoral purpose and value. The Holy See willingly grants 
and encourages their use, because they have clearly become a most 
efficacious means of teaching the faithful that 1 God’s Church nothing 
is more holy, more beneficial, more full of divine goodness than the sacraments 
instituted by Christ our Lord, for the salvation of mankind (Rubric of Rituale 
Romanum, I, 2). ; 

G. MONTAGUE 


Karl Barth and Justification 


The desire of western Christendom for a return to unity of faith is 
now beginning to show itself in reflection upon doctrines which lie at 
the very point of cleavage between christians. There is some evidence 
too that the Church is now equipping herself in a special way to educe 
the essential from a foreign theological system and to relate this to the 
central christian truths which she possesses. The essential religious 
truth thus extracted is of course hers already. She alone can appreciate 
its religious value. But in the process of relating to his own system what 
is foreign, the Catholic theologian is now encountering a problem which 
will probably remain with him for a long time. How is he to explore and 
evaluate truths expressed in an alien form, making his own judgment for 
himself and explaining the process to the exponent of the system he is 
evaluating ? Is Chesterton’s dictum correct: ‘“‘ We must either not 
argue with a man at all, or we must argue on his ground not ours” ? 
Must we not rather argue both on his ground and on ours ? And while we 
are doing this must we not keep the thought at the back of our minds that 
neither of us is going to jump out of his theological skin ? Sheer sympathy 
and the desire however laudable to be in unity of doctrine will not suffice. 

In his attempt at a “ theological conversation ’’ with Karl Barth, Dr. 
Kiing has respected these important presuppositions. His book is in 
fact well-adapted to the needs of present-day theological controversy in 
the best sense. That Catholics can now usefully turn their attention to an 
examination of the living principles of Lutheranism was _ successfully 
pointed out by Pére Bouyer, himself converted from Protestantism.? 
Further, that Catholics are indeed able to pay respect to the basic and 
dynamic ideas attached to such names as Luther, Calvin or Barth, and 


1Hans King, Rechtfertigung. Die Lehre Karl Barths und eine Katholische 
Besinnung, mit eniem Geleitbrief von Karl Barth. Horizonte, 2, Johannes Verlag, 
Einsiedeln, 1957, pp. 304. 

2 Louis Bouyer, Du Protestantisme a l’Eglise (Unam Sanctam 27), Paris, 1954. 
The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, trans. A. V. Littledale, London 1956. 
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that in doing so there need be no betrayal of truly Catholic thought, is the 
next and much more delicate stage. Dr. Kiing has made a good beginning. 
He has written both more, and in a sense less, than a Catholic estimate 
of an all-important /ert-motif in Protestant theology ; but it is alse more 
than a mere display of sympathy. This he has, but he knows that his 
faith is engaged in his writing and while he avoids too analytic an assess- 
ment, he does not fail to put before Karl Barth many traditional ex- 
pressions of the Church. And his approval is couched in the language of 
the Catholic theologian. This is right, for any truth of theology must 
somehow be related to the Church and because going over to “ his ground ” 
does mean, in the unique case of christian truth, that “ his ground ”’ is 
also “‘ our ground.” The genuinely religious truths of the Reform are 
basically Catholic truth. 

But it may still seem odd that we can expect to find any more of the 
faith in a system built upon heresy. The explanation is to be looked for 
to some extent in the origins of heresy.There can be some advantage in 
reflecting upon what does in fact happen theologically at the moment of 
departure into heresy. Is not the secession into religious heresy the 
attempt to exercise exclusive ownership or proprietorship over partial 
or incomplete religious truth ? It is only a part because the heretic is 
selective, and in being selective he does by implication refuse the complete 
harmony of christian truths. He will simplify so as to illuminate an aspect 
of religious truth which he considers to have been neglected. This is 
indeed clearly what has happened in the case of the soli Deo gloria. With 
the continuance in heresy we cannot say that an accidental and real 
enhancement of such truths is impossible. Such enhancement is possible 
not only in the partial theology of heresy but even more in its life and 
worship. The beauty of the Bach Passions is undoubtedly conditioned 
by Protestant modes of worship. 

But it is not to be expected that an examination of even one doctrine of 
the Reform will reveal only enhancement or a simplified relief of a basic 
christian truth. The present condition of the tree has something to do 
with its fall, its one-sided and maimed development could have been 
foreseen. In a family quarrel, and heresy is more than that, origins are 
almost impossible to forget. One could and does wish it otherwise ; 
but prolonged absence from the Mother Church, when one still retains as 
do the Barthians a consciousness of the essential necessity of an ecclesi- 
astical faith (some concept of a Church in the structure of the christian 
faith is admitted by Barth ; we have Church Dogmatics), implies curiously 
enough an unexplained and unavowed communal feeling of insecurity. 
This malaise is felt. And to counteract it, greater emphasis must be 
placed upon the element of experience, historical event, upon the Ein- 
maligkeit. For this is somehow reassuring. It may be suggested that this 
is a factor in religious psychology not seldom misunderstood by Catholics 
who are inclined to ascribe characteristics of religious origin to another 
source. The characteristics of the Scottish Presbyterian, the Scandinavian 
Lutheran or the Dutch Calvinist may have as much to do with the perm- 
anent insecurity or religious revolt as to any local causes. 

What is certain to elicit an emotional response is any move towards 
Rome, the Mother Church. Deviation in that direction is infallibly an 
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occasion of special abhorrence, but by some psychological law this ab- 
horrence is itself the sign of an enduring tie. In Barth himself there are 
sensitive patches, and Dr. Kiing does nothing to conceal the recurrent 
though not frequent symptoms of an underlying Electra-complex towards 
the Mother Church. In the long run it is the reason for such symptoms, 
the continued existence of a tie, which is important. The patient work of 
uncovering such bonds is half-way to recovering christian theological 
unity. Dr. Kiing would not claim to have reached as far as that ; but 
his work belongs to a contemporary form of study of the inner springs of 
Protestantism by a Catholic, and this type of work may well prove to be 
the all-important task of Catholic theologians for the next few decades. 
For behind the accidentals and the negative aspect of Protestantism 
there lies ready to be detected and uncovered a set of religious truths 
which have a certain relative coherence of their own, and an absolute 
religious worth which it is possible to underestimate. The personal 
narrative of the convert is historically the way in which these truths 
come best to light. Dr. Kiing’s writing comes from the study only, and 
although he is sympathetic in his presentation, he does not hesitate 
to criticize. Yet refutation as such is not part of his method. And there 
is a danger here of which he is rightly conscious. In the search for a 
“ conversation” with a theologian of the stature of Karl Barth, once 
refutation has been eschewed, one’s pleasure at finding fresh forms of 
thought and expression may cause a certain distraction from basic mis- 
understandings and deficiencies. The remedy is to have some distinct 
rules to the “ conversation.’’ To avoid confusion it must be clear when we 
are hearing Barth speak for himself and when he is being interpreted. It 
must be clear also, without the danger of polite minimizing, when Barth 
feels he still has to raise his voice against Catholic theology, while from 
the Catholic side it should be quite clear when refutation is being omitted 
and in its place a Catholic position parallel to the Protestant one is being 
set up. Further it should be stated when a doctrine is traditional and 
well-received by Catholic theologians and when, as may happen, we are 
discussing a newly acquired speculative position, newly acquired per- 
haps just because of a fresh and healthy proccupation with the Protest- 
ant mind. It is with these latter conditions that both the Catholic and the 
Protestant reader might expect clearer guidance from Dr. Kiing. His 
Protestant reader should know that a Catholic author who often has to 
act as interpreter for the views of others runs a twofold risk. He may im- 
pose upon his summary of their thought the appearance of a trend which 
it would be premature to say exists, and secondly, by the collection of 
many authoritative names, he may appear tocommit Catholic theology 
more deeply to his own personal reflections than is in fact justified. Dr. 
Kiing can thus be more care-free in expounding Barth to his Catholic 
reader than he cay _—in expounding his own Catholic viewpoint to Karl 
Barth. The Cath. _.ader has before him a simple, and, as Barth assures 
us in the accompanying letter, an accurate presentation of the Barthian 
doctrine of Justification. The Protestant reader has an agreeable résumé 
of modern trends in Catholic theology, arranged by Dr. Kiing so as to 
give the impression that Catholic theologians have been writing with 
Protestant dilemmas in mind. 
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It will be gathered that the book falls very naturally into two halves. 
Karl Barth’s theory of Justification is to be found in the first part ex- 
plained according to the wide context imposed by the progress of the 
monumental Kirchliche Dogmatik. In the second portion of his book we 
have Dr. Kiing’s ‘‘ Attempt at a Catholic Answer.” 

Titles in both parts may suggest a dry and controversial rehash of 
Catholic and Protestant argument. This is not so. Barth’s thought has 
a dynamism which is well brought out ; and on the Catholic side one has 
the feeling of a visit paid to a lively theological workshop. Activity is 
healthy and genuine. Some might regret that no single Catholic author 
can be adduced who has produced a work of the scope of the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik. Comparison with the Katholische Dogmatik of Michael Schmaus 
might seem natural. But the scope is different and that is in the nature 
of things to be expected. The needs of modern Lutheran and Calvinist 
theology were there to be answered by Barth’s personal achievement. 
He has helped in fact to cause the defeat of the long-lived Liberal school 
of theology in the Reform ; and he has succeeded in establishing a new 
mode for Protestant thinking. For the Catholic, ‘‘ conversation’ with 
a religious mind of such a range is a challenge. The challenge to a wide 
range of discussion is accepted by Dr. Kiing, without yielding to the 
temptation to argue merely pro or contra Karl Barth. This affords the 
chance to conduct readers both Catholic and Protestant to the meaning 
of the Gospel message (not after all a wholly Protestant idea) in terms of 
salvation, and indirectly in terms of the unity of the Church. 

On both sides we must be prepared to go deeper in discussing the mean- 
ing of Justification than would be the case if we were content to label 
theories as Imputation, Fiducial Faith or Juridicism ; for behind these 
almost short hand descriptions of classical explanations lie the problems of 
different categories of thought. This very much affects the case of Barth 
himself. It is known that he had once repudiated the concept of the 
analogia entis : there could be for him no valid concept embracing God 
and creation. And even now if there is such a concept it does not serve 
to establish a Natural Theology. Barth thinks rather that there can be 
only an analogia fidei, a term to which he gives his own meaning. This 
is indeed a concept by which God can be known and described. It is 
through the analogia fidei that a knowledge of God is attained in his 
creation and in history, once they are seen in the light of faith itself. 
Conversely what we know of creation and history by the analogia fidet, 
this set of limited and insubstantial facts can be known only as an analogy 
of the eternal, hidden and mysterious existence of God. It is not hard to 
see how in this perspective God is all and man is nothing. Hence the 
acuteness of the problem, accentuated to a certain extent by the Nominal- 
ism of the Reform, of the reality and depth of God’s effect in saving man 
here and now. This problem is no mere matter of a theory of knowledge, 
even of religious knowledge, rather it brings us to ask can salvation 
mean literally the salvation of man, of man as we know him in this world 
of imperfection ? And this has to be focussed upon Justification : Jacente 
articulo iustificationis iacent omnia wrote Luther very rightly both for 
himself and for the future of Protestant theology. 

Very broadly we can say that Protestantism influenced by Karl Barth 
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is now prepared to accept the possibility of God’s real and internal inter- 
vention and re-creation of man. The world has to be reconciled with God 
“in so far as this implies a complete change in the human situation.” 
The “‘ complete change in the human situation ”’ may be to us a cryptic 
Barthian phrase ; but it should remind us of the extent and range of the 
divine forgiveness of sin. In man’s prior “ eternal lostness ”’ all was, for 
the Barthian, transgression and deviation. So total was this state that 
man was not yet man, the situation could in fact barely be called human. 
The event, experience and achievement of the forgiveness of sin, means 
that ‘“‘ God now takes over responsibility for us. We are now his property, 
and he has the disposal of us. Our own unworthiness affects us no longer. 
We may now live by the fact that he does it. Which means not a passive 
but an extremely active existence. If we may use a figure, we may think 
of a child drawing an object. He does not succeed with it. Then the 
teacher sits down in the child’s place and draws the same object .. . . 
That is Justificatioh—God accomplishing in our place what we cannot 
accomplish.’ But this is the conversion of sinful man himself ; so it is 
also the child’s drawing, though it is God-willed and God-effected. Barth 
is very ready to say that the christian community and the christian faith 
do in fact stand or fall by the genuineness of our acceptance of such a truth. 
Our Baptism attests this truth through the Holy Spirit and our action 
consists in accepting the new “ situation ”’ into adoption. More significant- 
ly it is the way of life of the community itself that depends upon such an 
acceptance. This christian life is one of faith ; and faith has a reality and 
depth of penetration into God’s salvific work. ‘‘ Faith lives by its certitude 
and by the reality of the historic reconciliation of the world with God in 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Thus one’s understanding of Justification is basic in the architecture of 
christian theology ; but the extent of the penetration of God’s action is 
also vital. The Barthian gives the appearance of going along with us here. 
Man is in fact penetrated by the Redemption ; and the description of 
that penetration can under some aspects be called Justification. But it 
must be remembered that man, as man not yet justified, is not yet the 
verus homo for Barth. So the depth of Justification is measured not by 
the extent to which unregenerate man is penetrated, but to the extent 
that it is Christ who penetrates ; not therefore the penetrable inwardness 
of justifiable man, but Christ and his inward creative penetration. 

So the question of the ‘“‘ complete change in the human situation ”’ is 
that to which the Catholic reader will want to pay most attention. In 
our language, is the change intrinsic ? Barth is willing to accept such a 
term. He would hold that his is a doctrine of inner Gerechtmachung. 
There is no denial though of the forensic Justification of the Reformers. 
It is respected, but deepened and, through its fundamentally divine 
character, it is made to appear effective. The historical Justification of 
Christ (a shock here for the Catholic reader) is also our historical factual 
Justification. The amplitude of Barth’s doctrine now exceeds that of 
the Reformers. Its range appears because it includes the remission of 
sins, divine sonship and the inheritance of heaven. All these are existent 


1 Dogmatics in Outline, trans. G. T. Thomson, London 1949, p. 151. 
* Kirchliche Dogmatik, IV, 1, 577. 
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realities and they are covered by Barth’s concept of “ juridical Justifica- 
tion.”” This is a Justification which Dr. Kiing feels can be called ontic. 
Man qua man is affected ; he finds that he possesses the Holy Ghost, and, 
once constituted as christian man, he has now in faith a special Sein 
as well as an experience proper to that Sein. There are christian facts of 
this new Sein which he experiences, the being the mew (and true) man. 
This existence means freedom from the existence of sin. 

Dr. Kiing seems to think that such language is reassuring ; but there is a 
deeper question raised by the Reform which is not examined. One would 
like to know what has happened in the thought of Karl Barth to an im- 
portant distinction, which belonged to the kernel of Reformed Dogmatics. 
The divine salvific activity meant that justified man was not the same 
coram Deo as we find him qua justified coram hominibus. This was to 
allow for a certain intrinsicism in primitive Lutheranism which was 
bought at the expense of the rectitude of man’s works before God. Has 
this intrinsicism been extended in Barth so as to include the whole man 
even coram Deo? Perhaps Barth would say that by our predestination 
in Christ we are wholly new men coram Deo. The slogans sola fide, simul 
iustus et peccator and soli Deo gloria are examined by Dr. Kiing in a most 
sympathetic light. One would like to see that other distinction with its 
pessimist tendencies examined in the same way. 

Dr. Kiing’s method in expounding Barth does not give him leisure to 
explore points we might think more vulnerable. He wants to let Barth 
speak for himself and to let us see that the questions raised are genuine 
questions. Barth, he thinks, ought to be considered as holding up to us 
the mirror of the Gospel, in which we can consider our own christian 
personality more intently before answering.’ But if we are to consider 
ourselves as personally engaged in this “ conversation”, so is Barth ; 
and Dr. Kiing is right in so summarizing Barth’s thought as to reproduce 
his religious self-consciousness at any rate in part. The sincerity, power, 
religious acumen and historic impact upon Protestantism, which Barth 
has already made, do in fact appear in Dr. Kiing’s presentation. 

But room has to be made also for one of those tendencies which, as was 
suggested at the beginning, is present by a sort of psychological necessity 
in the religious thought of heresy. There is one central Barthian question 
which is polemical and it should be known to Catholics. Both he and they 
should know that the mirror of the Gospel which is being held up to them, 
is being held up under a certain light. That light is supposed to reveal a 
certain tinge of anthropocentrism upon Catholic doctrine. Barth has to ask: 
“Does the Catholic doctrine of Justification seriously take Justification 
as an act of grace on the part of the sovereignty of God?” Men (i.e. 
Catholics) should not be thinking of themselves when they think of God’s 
action upon themselves, they should be thinking only of God. Dr. Kiing 
does not disguise the touch of animus in Barth at this point. The tie after 
all with Rome is sensitive ; and the self-claim to theological autonomy 
has somehow necessarily to be made good. So at times the question of 
Justification is to some extent transposed and the Catholic will find 
himself on the defensive. 

There are other anti-Roman positions which Dr. Kiing does not dis- 


1Cf. Rechtfertigung, p. 97. 
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guise. They may be said to reveal a certain theological weakness ; and 
it would be better for the success of the “‘ conversation,” if it is to be 
continued in any form, to allow fuller play to the dynamic tension in 
Barth’s thought so that the fruitful opposition between God’s act of grace 
and man’s incapable sinfulness should be heightened ; we should then 
see better how this is resolved in the fact of the christian’s insertion in 
Christ. For it is his Christology and his doctrine of the primacy of Christ 
which is really Barth’s strength. This is the way the anti-Roman disson- 
ances will disappear. But in the meantime no Catholic can really be 
thought unkind when he observes that the sensitive anti-Roman nerve 
has provoked at least in one respect a myopic judgment. To hold that the 
theology and the life of faith of the Mother Church can seriously consider 
Sin, Justification or Grace without relating them to God, is a charge that 
should not find its place in a “ conversation” for today. The despised 
formulations of the Council of Trent are after all ad hoc formulations. 
Dr. Kiing effectively quotes Newman’s somewhat neglected Lectures 
on Justification, and it is good to hear his common sense tones again : 
‘““ When the Roman schools are treating of one point of theology, they are 
not treating of other points. When the Council of Trent is treating of man, 
it is not treating of God. Its enunciations are isolated and defective, 
taken one by one of course.’"? The faith of the Fathers of Trent is also the 
faith of St. Theresa or St. John of the Cross ; and the explicit theocentrism 
of the Berullian writings is in the same tradition. The antinomies of 
theocentrism itself, as Barth well perceives, are only resolved when our 
theocentrism is preserved in the traditional Christocentrism of the Church, 
which found a high form after Trent in the propagation of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius and later in the spread of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

In practice only Christ can show what man is in relation to God. So 
it has been with the history of the Church’s theology and devotion. So 
it is also in the writings of Karl Barth. His anthropology has to be con- 
ceived in terms of the predestination of Christ, through whom alone man 
can say that he is man. And Christ is true God. Thus the verus homo is 
grounded in God’s election to grace and his perfection is in the Incarnation, 
with the redemptive manifestation of the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
In the fact of the Resurrection we have the historic-objective Yes of God 
to man. It is there that our salvation by the death of Christ is accepted and 
approved by God. It is there of course that we become truly free and that 
our existence takes on the consistency of real existence. The real ontologic- 
al self has now been changed and real existence been brought to life. 

A Catholic theologian should concentrate upon this Christological 
high-point. For one thing, Barth desires to accept Chalcedon and its 
consequences ; and this means that he can choose to resolve his dialectic 
at a point where he can best meet other christians. For Barth it is only 
in the Incarnation that such opposites as God’s meeting with man, grace 
abolishing sin, liberty and necessity, and even being and nothing, are 
reconciled. A Catholic may at first be puzzled by such language. But 
these stark opposites are opposites at the phenomenal level, or better they 


1 Newman, Lectures on Justification, p. 31, n. 1. 
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express the phenomenal man in his relation of opposition to the divine, 
and to the divine reality in Christ. It is not only that the words and 
doctrines of Christ have to be heard and accepted, but Christ has to be 
known as the primum intelligibile.. Now although it may be true that 
the Catholic and the Barthian do not mean the same thing when they 
use the term man, they do nevertheless invoke the same person when they 
call upon Christ. For the Catholic too the impact of the totality of Christ 
can make similarities more significantly real, and can make differences 
appear unworthy and unreal. 

Misunderstandings in philosophical thought and in christian anthropol- 
ogy are bound to remain ; but there is a chance of some clarification with 
constant recourse to Christology as to a touchstone of other doctrines 
of faith. For example, it is well-embedded in the Protestant conception 
of post-Tridentine Catholic theology that it is tainted with Pelagianism. 
The Protestant convinced of his case should transpose this into Christo- 
logical terms ; if he accuses Catholicism of Nestorianism a certain clarifica- 
tion has taken place and both are in a better position to think in common 
language. But where does the taint really lie ? A Catholic will feel some 
dismay at the Barthian refusal to know or to define such concepts as 
man, nature. To the Catholic, the premiss of the radical nothingness of 
human nature, with which this philosophical agnosticism is connected, 
makes the assumption of human nature by the Divine Word seem less 
real, the very historicity and objective reality of divine intervention is 
attacked, the Einmaligkeit loses its force, conversion becomes unreal and 
grace less effective. In christological terms : Does Barthianism not lead 
to Docetism ? Is this to ask for a renewal today of the struggles.of the first 
centuries ? Would this not accentuate the disunity of christians ? Perhaps 
that is a risk which should be taken. For if any short cut is possible across 
the strange frontiers of different theological languages, then it will be 
found in ‘‘ conversation ’’ about Christ himself. The point is made here, 
because one feels that it is implicit in the writing of Barth himself. Let 
us show that Catholic and Barthian really are talking about the Christ 
of Chalcedon, and a signficant “ conversation ’’ becomes possible. The 
most telling criticism of Barth is in some way that of von Balthasar 
(quoted by Dr. Kiing) who finds that he has to charge Karl Barth with 
christological Engfihrung. The accusation that he has narrowed the 
concept of the Incarnation would produce in Barth a scrupulous examin- 
ation of theological conscience. 

Compared with this, the queries asking whether Catholic theology does 
or does not consider Sin with sufficient seriousness, or whether the justified 
are in Catholic thought accepted as simul peccatores, these, though grave 
questions, are secondary. It is a great merit of the second part of Dr. 
Kiing’s book that he takes care to tell his Protestant reader what will 
interest him most. This treatment is so successful that in his Geleitbrief 
Karl Barth did himself suppose that the conclusion that Catholic doctrine 
is in substantial agreement with his own will cause as much surprise to 
Catholic readers as it did to himself. Can it be true that Catholic theology 
is in basic agreement with Dialectical Theology upon this point? If 


‘Cf L. Malevez, ‘‘ L’Anthropologie Chrétienne de Karl Barth,’”’ Rech. Sc. Rel., 
38, (1951) p. 40. 
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no plain answer is given here it is because in fairness to Dr. Kiing’s method 
he must still be given the chance to show that even when his book is put 
aside some “ conversation ’’ must remain in progress. Though the first 
part of the book is after all mainly for the edification of the Catholic, 
the second part must be allowed to serve the same purpose for the Pro- 
testant. So much will have to be recalled to his mind. Barth has shown 
by personal example that it is a myth to say Catholica non leguntur. 
They have been read ; but Dr. Kiing cannot give Barth the same testimoni- 
al that he himself receives for accurate reproduction. This is intelligible. 
With all prejudice set aside, a new language and a new mind has to be 
acquired. 

There is the concept of Tradition in Church life and doctrine, an in- 
escapable aspect of any theological truth if studied from the Catholic 
viewpoint. And with Tradition comes the concept of authority and its 
power to define the content of the faith. Here sympathy will have to be 
solicited for the active role of the Church. In spite of appearances to the 
contrary, as they must seem to the Protestant mind, the Church does not 
refuse the contemporary Weltgeist. She is no more of a theological neutral- 
ist than Barth with his antecedents in Kant or Kierkegaard. Her accept- 
ance of the Weltgeist is after all of longer standing and more human. 
Her philosophical refusals are as much the product of her desire to safe- 
guard christian humanism, as of a desire to safeguard divine revelation. 
She too judges the human by the divine. If our interlocutor can recognize 
this activity as beneficent and necessary, then the positive inner dynamism 
of living faith which has brought the Church to this or that decision will 
come to him by an almost intuitive awareness. All this is most precious 
and most delicate, and happily it is of a world not dead to Karl Barth. 
An appreciation of the inner dynamism of Catholic faith will show him 
that the search elsewhere for greater spiritualisation carries its own 
danger of anthropocentrism, in the very continuance of dissidence. It 
is separation which is of man, union is of God. 

On the Catholic side, Dr. Kiing’s review is satisfactory. He casts his 
net wide and with some expertness. The “ Cloud of Witnesses,” as Barth 
rightly calls them, carries with it a certain re-assurance. Catholic exegesis 
is for example well-represented. It is good to think that, in the course of 
this “‘ conversation,” Barth has given his attention to not only the work 
of Prat and Lagrange, but also to that of Cerfaux, Dupont, Feuillet, 
Guillet, Lyonnet, Meinertz, Schnackenburg and Spicq. 

Dr. Kiing also succeeds in presenting Protestant truths, so to call them, 
in their wider and richer Catholic settings. The doctrine of the simul 
iustus et peccator is of course recognized by the Church ; it is this which 
prompts the so frequent acts of contrition in the Latin Mass for instance ; 
and it also this truth which justifies and ennobles the practice and re- 
commendation of frequent Confession. Here is a sign of healthy Catholic 
realism which cannot allow any fundamental break between the ontic 
self of Justification and the phenomenal self of daily imperfections or 
sinfulness. Nor does Catholic thought entirely neglect the aspect of 
Promise in Justification. A man’s past, present and future are obviously 
his. His sinful past even when sins have been forgiven remains his. God 
does not make the past not to exist. The relationship with sin is changed, 
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but as Dr. Kiing reminds us, it is the teaching of St. Thomas that falis 
poenitentia (interior) debet durare usque ad finem vitae.’ And in regard 
of Barth, Dr. King may have made a very acute observation when he 
suggests that the Barthian insistence upon Promise may be owing to a 
fear of catholicizing his Dogmatics. If the note of Promise were less 
emphasized he would have to admit a sacramental system which would 
include sacramental Confession. Once again the sensitive Romeward 
nerve may be active. 

To those brought up only on the Reformed Dogmatics, Dr. Kiing 
shows how the doctrine of the Sola fide can be treated from the Catholic 
standpoint. The translation of Rom. 3 : 28 was not of course original to 
Luther, nor did Trent condemn the formula outside the Protestant con- 
text.2 Bellarmine, as Dr. Kiing remarks, could quote the Fathers for the 
formula, while St. Thomas, when speaking of the praecepta moralia of 
1 Tim. 1: 8, can write: “ non est ergo in eis spes iustificationis, sed in 
sola fide ; arbitramur iustificari hominem sine operibus legis ’’ (Rom. 3: 
28). Here in fact was a positive principle of great religious quality ; God 
gives grace and faith can receive, in such sort that the christian inherits 
freedom from the law and freedom from any obligation to add of his own 
anything that is not of his faith: Ex eo enim quod credit in Deum iustifican- 
tem, iustificationi eius subticit se, et sic recipit eius effectum.* For both 
Catholic and Barthian it is God who effectively (faktisch) works both 
“ objective ’’ and ‘“‘ subjective ’’ Justification. But it is still on the basis. 
of faith alone (auf Grund des Glaubens allein) that man is justified by 
God. The “ Justice of God” is undoubtedly “‘ by means of faith in 
Jesus Christ’ (Rom. 3: 22). While neither “ faith nor works” merit 
the grace of Justification,‘ faith is still the fundamentum et radix omnis 
iustificationis.» All these considerations can be made very palatable 
to Barth; but in the long view it may still be doubted whether Dr. 
Kiing is wholly right in thinking that Barthian and Catholic thought 
are reconcilable on this point. What we said above of Barthian phil- 
osophical anthropology makes it difficult to see how the Barthian could 
read with intellectual satisfaction the treatment of the causes of Justifica- 
tion in Trent.® 

One could also meditate with profit Dr. Kiing’s chapter: Soli Deo. 
gloria. Obviously we do not have to think that theocentrism is a prolong- 
ation of Protestantism within the Church ; it is the product of the sheer 
nature of historic religion. We inherit it from Judaism and we nourish 
it by the thought of creaturehood and by reflection upon our organic 
unity with Christ. Yet there is an aspect of theocentrism which still 
needs some meditation. Following Scheeben, many Catholic theologians. 
also teach a doctrine of ‘‘ objective’ and “ subjective ’’ Redemption. 
Co-operation with Christ is only in the order of “ subjective ’’ Redemption: 
all christians may and do share in this ; and pre-eminently does the 
Blessed Mother of God. It is in function of the title co-redemptrix that we 


1S. Theol., III, 84, 8. 

2Cf. Denz. 819. 

3 St. Thomas, In Rom. 4:5. 
* Denz. 801. 

5 Ibid. 

® Denz. 799. 
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can legitimately be questioned as to how we think the co-operari of man 
is theologically admissible ‘‘ Es ist Mitwirken nicht im Sinne eines 
Mitwerkens, sondern eins Mitmachens.’' We are being allowed, as is 
taught by Col. 1: 24, to join in a work that has already been started. 
But the mystery we must attempt to penetrate is here: that the Alles- 
wirksamkeit of God does not imply his Alleinwirksamkeit, but the Mit- 
wirksamkeit of man which springs from the Wirksamkeit of God. “ Con- 
verte nos Domine et convertemur.”” A somehow unexpected witness at 
this point, but how rightly quoted, is St. Theresa of Lisieux, who could 
write just four months before her death: “ Je me dis qu'il sera bien 
embarassé pour moi, car je n’ai pas d’oeuvres...... Eh bien! Il me 
rendra selon ses ouevres 4 lui.’ This is referring all to God in true 
theocentrism, and it springs most naturally from Catholic piety and 
prayer, in which the tension between Man and his Maker has disappeared 
through Christ. 

Dr. Kiing’s last chapter: Divided in Faith ? is printed by Dr. Kiing, in 
an eirenic spirit, with a question mark. In a serious book of this notable 
quality there have been no random criticisms, and to have left his own 
conclusion without a question mark for future ‘‘ conversations ’’ would 
have been too pessimistic. To Barth’s anxious query : Do Catholics really 
take God’s bestowal of grace as an act of the divine sovereignty in real 
earnest ? the positive answer is very rightly given in great confidence. 
To the Catholic query: Does Barth teach a doctrine of the intrinsic 
Justification of man gua man? Dr. Kiing’s answer, though circumspectly 
put, is in the affirmative. In view of his desire to serve only the message 
of the Gospel, this must not be set down as mere wishful thinking. But 
the question mark (Divided in Faith ?) remains. 


B. R. BRINKMANN, S.J. 


The Theology of the Sacred Heart’ 


A devotion, a cult, a species of worship, is a psychological phenomenon. 
It is something we do through acts of our intellect and will. Behind this 
psychological phenomenon, accounting for it, is an ontological reality of 
some sort, the foundation in being for the acts we place. 

In the devotion to the Sacred Heart, the psychological phenomenon is a 
certain received form of worship in the Church. This worship includes a 
public cult, which is partly imposed and partly merely approved, as well as 
a private cult, partly approved and partly tolerated, all honouring “ the 


1 Rechtfertigung, p. 258. 

? Histoire d'une Ame, p. 302, quoted by Dr Kiing, p. 266. 

* A full exposition of the point of view underlying this article and of the basic 
distinctions which it draws will be found not only in the text of the Encyclical 
Haurietis Aquas, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLVIII (1956), 309-353, but also and 
especially in the detailed commentary which appeared shortly after the Encyclical 
in Nuntius A postolatus Orationis, world organ of the central office of the Apostleship 
of Prayer (February 1957). 
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Sacred Heart.”’ The essence of this entire cult is ‘‘ to worship the love God 
has had for us sinners through Christ.” 

Behind this cult of love lies an ontological reality—the mystery of love. 
The mystery of !ove is the mystery of God’s eternal love for us men in 
spite of our sins. The mystery of love is the creation, the Incarnation, 
the Redemption. 

The cult of love is our return to this ever-merciful, ever-forgiving love 
of God. It is a return made to God both directly and through other men. 
It is, or was, “ the Law and the Prophets’ (Mt. 7: 12). It is the loving 
“one another as I have loved you ”’ (Jo. 13 : 34). It is “ the fulfilling of 
all the commandments ” (Rom. 13 : 8), “ the abiding in God ”’ (IJo. 4: 16) 
—it is the essence and the fulness of Christianity. 


But why do we describe this cult as “ worship of the Sacred Heart,” 
instead of simply, ‘‘ worship of love” ? For two reasons. The first reason 
is part of the mystery of love itself. It is something in the ontological 
order, and essential to the mystery of love as this mystery has worked out 
in reality. The second reason pertains more to the psychological order and 
has reference more to the cult of love as it is practised here and now in the 
Church today, for reasons peculiar to this time and civilization. 

Let us analyze the first of these reasons. The ontological reason for the 
heart’s place in our cult of divine love is revealed to us in the Scriptures 
as part of the mystery of love itself. For God rendered himself and his 
love visible to us in Christ, the Word made flesh ; ‘‘ that which our hands 
have handled and our eyes have seen ” (1Jo. 1: 1). ‘“‘ Ut dum visibiliter 
Deum cognoscimus, per hunc in invisibilium amorem rapiamur.”’ As man, 
he did great works of love, love for God, love for us ; works manifesting 
God’s love for us: And the greatest of these was his passion and death. In 
that death, he poured forth love on us and into us—again, in a visible way. 

Now love, in God, is a Person, the Holy Spirit. In him the great mystery 
of love takes its rise in the depths of the Trinity. The Incarnate Word 
possessed this Spirit in all his fullness. He was “ the Spirit of Christ ”’ 
(Rom. 8: 9). Ontologically, the Redemption, as mystery of love, was to 
consist in Christ’s giving this Spirit, of his own fullness ; pouring forth this 
Spirit on men and into men, so that by this Spirit, who would henceforth 
dwell in men, they might make acts of love for God, and so effect that 
perfect return to God which is the end of all creation ; might make the 
acts of love, of which, of themselves, they would always be utterly in- 
capable, and by these acts might approach closer and closer to God, 
becoming more and more “ one spirit with him ”’ (1 Cor. 6: 17). 

It is a central place in this process of conferring on men the Spirit of 
love which Scripture reveals for the physical Heart of Christ. St. John’s 
gospel shows us Christ standing on the great feast day and crying aloud : 
“Let him who thirsts come to Me ; let him drink who believes in Me. As 
the Scripture says, ‘ Out of his interior shall flow forth rivers of living 
water.’ And St. John comments: Christ ‘ was speaking of the Spirit 
which he was going to give” (Jo. 7: 37-39). 

We have here, the Holy Father explains, a promise of the future giving 
of the Spirit to those who would have faith, a giving of him as living 
water flowing forth from the body of Christ. This was to be a fulfilment of 
innumerable prophecies and types of the Old Testament, as well as of 
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Christ’s promise to the Samaritan woman. To these waters the title of the 
Encyclical refers : ‘“‘ You shall draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s 
fountains ’’ (Is. 12: 3). 

When was the promise fulfilled? John tells us clearly. At the 
crucifixion, the soldier, coming to Jesus and seeing that he was already 
dead, “ pierced his side with a spear. And at once there came forth 
blood and water. And he who saw it has borne witness and his witness is 
true. And he knows that he speaks what is true so that you too may 
believe.” (Jo. 19: 34-35). 

This is not a mere description of an historical incident ; this is a revel- 
ation, and John is stressing it as such. This is the uttermost completion of 
Christ’s sacrificial self-offering—the moment of his official death, the seal 
on his death : the soldier’s plunging a spear into his side in order to make 
absolutely sure of his death. “‘ And there came forth blood and water’’— 
as had been foretold: This is for those who believe. ‘“‘ There are three who 
witness on earth, the blood, the water, and the Spirit; and these three are 
unto one ”’ (1 Jo. 5: 8). 

Those who believe can approach in this faith and with joy can draw 
waters out of the Saviour’s fountains ; can drink from this fountain, 
his pierced side. And those who drink receive the Spirit of Jesus to be a 
Comforter abiding with them forever and a fountain of water within them, 
springing up to life everlasting. By this indwelling Spirit, they make acts 
of love and keep Christ’s word, so that the Father loves them again in 
return, and Christ and the Father come to them too and abide with them. 

The piercing of the Saviour’s side is the visible sign of the consummation 
of his sacrifice and love, visible sign and expression of the conferring of the 
Spirit, visible expression of the birth of the Church. No wonder that John 
says for all ages to come : “They shall look upon him they have pierced” 
(Jo. 19 : 37). 

It was but natural that this Gospel incident, so rich in revealed truth, 
should become the center of much patristic speculation and much of the 
piety and devotion of the faithful from the earliest days of the Church. 
The Incarnation was intended to render divine love sensible, and the 
Church from the beginning contemplated that love in ail its sensible 
manifestations in the Incarnate Word. But above all, she loved to con- 
template it in this supreme manifestation as the water of the Spirit poured 
forth from that pierced side. She loved to stand in awe, looking on him 
who was pierced. And she knew that when there was question of making 
her own return for love, she did it only in the life she had from that 
Spirit of love flowing forth to her from that same pierced side. 

Could the Church not have simply contemplated “love in itself,” 
without this sensible representation ? Hardly. Not the same Church which 
has tended to render everything in religious life sensible, after the example 
of God himself taking flesh for the same purpose. 

So this is the first reason for making this cult of love a ‘‘ worship of the 
Sacred Heart.” Because it was the Heart which was opened when that 
side was pierced; because from that wound streams forth our salvation, all 
love and grace and truth. From this point of view, to pass on from talk of 
the pierced side, the cleft in the rock, etc., to explicit mention of the Heart 
of Christ—as christians began to do already in the thirteenth century— 
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was only to bring out clearly what was implicit all the time in this sensible 
expression of the essence of christianity as revealed by Scripture. 

And this much we may say is absolutely essential to christianity. This 
much of a ‘‘ devotion to the Sacred Heart ”’ is inescapable for anyone who 
would be a christian. To refuse the cult of love, taken in the sense of 
meditating on what God has done for us in Christ and attempting to live 
fully in the Spirit and so return that love, would be to miss the essence of 
the christian religion. And if anyone would decide that to picture that 
love as flowing forth from the side of Christ was superfluous and even 
wrong, such aone would be as out of step with his religion as would another 
who might reject the use of water in the sacrament whose name is 
“ ducking,” or of oil in the sacrament of “‘ strengthening.”” His attitude 
would be as false as that of any who oppose externalizing “‘ the religion of 
the spirit,’’ and would be as heretical in its roots, for ultimately such an 
attitude rests on a repugnance to the idea of Incarnation itself. 

But the Incarnation is real, and did happen that we might know God 
visibly. And the flowing forth of the Spirit on us did take place in the act 
of the water flowing forth from Christ’s side. Of such things one does not 
say: ‘‘ This fails to nourish my devotion.” One rather begins in a spirit of 
faith to meditate on them. And the nourishment comes. “ I saw water,” 
says the Church in paschaltide, “‘ flowing forth from the right side of the 
temple. And all whom that water touched were healed.” 

The second reason why this cult of love is rightly known to-day as 
“cult of the Sacred Heart” is more purely in the psychological order. 
It is a matter of a special stimulus to practising that essential cult which 
is the core of christianity. This special, even extraordinary, element in 
the practice of the worship of love was historically largely occasioned by 
the revelations to St. Margaret Mary. 

This practice of the cult in the Church to-day consists in having a 
special feast day Mass and Office of the universal Church in honor of the 
Sacred Heart ; the reading of official acts of consecration of the human 
race to the Sacred Heart every year in every Catholic church around the 
world ; making an act of reparation to the Sacred Heart in every church 
annually ; the almost universal custom of Communions of reparation on 
the first Fridays of every month ; the much encouraged and extremely 
widely practiced Holy Hours of Reparation at least once a month, and 
consecration of individuals, families, and commonwealths to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus ; and finally, the universal promotion, with the Pope’s 
encouragement, of the Apostleship of Prayer, with its custom of daily 
consecration of every thought and word and act ot our Lord’s Sacred 
Heart. 

All these things are a specific and very important form of the Church’s 
cult of divine love to-day. They are a channeling of this worship into 
certain specific forms—some few definite and required external group 
practices, and several strongly approved group and individual devotional 
practices. And the center of all these activities is somehow“ the physical 
Heart of Jesus.” What are we to say of all these ? 

To begin with, every one of these practices is well grounded in the 
essential devotion and cult described above. By giving that cult more 
determined shape and form, they make it more prominent in the minds 
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of the faithful and hence more likely to be reduced to practice. 

But when the Pope identifies the cult of the Sacred Heart with the 
essence of christianity, can we say that he is referring to all those specific 
practices ? Obviously not. For if he were, then he would have to mean 
that the essence of christianity was practised by no one before the time of 
the special revelations which introduced these practices to the Church. 
These things cannot then very well constitute the essence of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, for that devotion, as described above, existed before 
they did. It even existed long before anyone specifically, at least in 
writing, even spoke of loving “ the Heart of Christ.” 

These modern practices, then, with their explicit cult of the physical 
Heart of our Lord, do not constitute the essence of this devotion. Can they 
therefore be dispensed with in this modern world ? Can one say simply 
that he will practise devotion to the love of God or even to the pierced 
side, but wants to have nothing to do with the physical Heart of Jesus ; 
that he will not observe its anniversaries, say the prayers or make the 
consecrations and reparations in its honor, etc ? 

He might find it a little difficult. He would have to detach himself from 
the liturgy of the Church, stay away from Mass on that feast day, not say 
that Office, and be sure to avoid the Sunday Mass or other service at 
which the acts would be publicly read. But suppose he could avoid all 
these. And suppose he did not reject any of the revealed truths about 
the ontological value of the pierced side in our salvation, but only refrained 
from adverting to them. Could he conceivably cultivate, even formally 
and explicitly, the love of God, for a time at least, without taking up 
any of these practices or ever even thinking explicitly of the wounded 
Heart of Christ ? Granted that there are many reasons he should not take 
this course. Granted that he would be deliberately choosing to go his 
own way in this day and age. Could he carry on in this way an essentially 
christian life ? I think we would have to admit that he could. 

What would he lose by so acting ? He would be losing the opportunity 
to join with the Church in her present-day crusade — in her attempt to 
fulfil the two-fold object of Christ’s revelations to St. Margaret Mary. 

For, though the Church does not impose belief in the private revel- 
ations of Christ to St. Margaret Mary any more than she imposes belief in 
any other private revelations, still, there is a real sense in which one 
might say that the Church “ believes ”’ in these revelations herself. Not 
with divine faith, of course. They do not contain any new truth which 
would require an act of divine faith. But she believes in them with the 
prudent judgment with which a wise and experienced teacher accepts 
any other fact of history for which there is the best of evidence. And 
so it is that, through the voice of the Supreme Pastors, she often 
speaks of these revelations as those things “which Christ told 
Margaret Mary.” 

The Church, speaking through the Popes, says Christ asked for this 
special kind of attention to his love in this day and age. She believes that 
he asked for this cult of his physical Heart as a special way of doing what 
all christians of all times were and always will be bound to do—return 
grateful and sorrowing love for merciful and redeeming love, and so drink 
deep draughts of the Spirit out of the Saviour’s fountains. 
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And that is the first object of Christ’s coming to St. Margaret Mary : 
to awaken in an extraordinary fashion the practice of this essence of 
christianity. The New Testament may proclaim on every page that it is 
love which matters aboye all else, love in return for love. But christians 
forget this in every age. They neglect to consider the reality of Christ’s 
love. They forget to ponder God under the aspect of his redemptive loving 
—though that is the essence of his relations to men as the Scriptures 
describe them. And men forget, consequently, their primary duty of 
loving God in return. 

Christ came again to remind christians once again to return to this one 
thing necessary. He came to point out in a special way that there was a 
special importance in getting on with it in this particular time. He came to 
call men’s minds back to the essence of christianity—which is the essence 
of this cult. His coming was a reminder and an extraordinary jolt to over- 
comfortable consciences: ‘‘ Behold this Heart which has loved men so 
much, and in return receives from most nothing but coldness, indifference, 
and contempt.” 

He pointed to his Heart as a visible symbol by which men could be in 
the future drawn to know and recognize and cultivate his love ; the 
symbol which would most effectively remind them of their forgotten, 
but still primary, christian duties of love and expiation. 

He came then, we may say, to stir men up to what they should have 
been practising all along. If men would hear and follow his call, what 
marvellous results would come about ! St. Margaret Mary lists some of 
them for us. They are the natural results of a return to what christianity 
should be—conversions, fervor, abundant blessings in this life and the next 
eternal salvation. They are the results one would expect from a life of 
love. St. Margaret Mary sums them up for us in the famous twelve 
promises. 

The second object of Christ’s special coming was to give to the Church, 
in his physical Heart, a sign and pledge of grace and mercy for the Church’s 
special necessities in these times. Not that his promises to the apostles 
were insufficient. Not that his help to the Church had ever actually failed 
or even wavered in the past. But, in difficult times, a little reminder of 
love does no harm. And these were to be difficult times. So they have 
been. So they seem likely to be. And hence, though not really sure of just 
how much Christ meant to imply in this special promise, the Church to-day 
takes him at his word, and believes that he has special graces and mercies 
to bestow on her which he will bestow under the sign of his Heart. There- 
fore she tries to co-operate with his request for special worship under this 
sign. And insofar as she has been able to give him this special attention 
under the sign of his Heart, she has found that the promised good effects 
have actually come to her. Sinners do get converted, souls saved, peace 
restored ; fervor does grow, sanctity flourish, etc., all under the sign of the 
physical Heart. 

The Holy Father, towards the end of the Encyclical, tries to penetrate 
our Lord’s motives for this special request to some extent. He points out 
how much lack of love, and even positive hate of God and the Church, has 
been a characteristic of this modern age. Consequently, he reasons, is it 
not likely that the special salvation of this age does lie in a most assiduous 
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and explicit cult of love as such ? It seems very likely so. 

What seems to have been the Pope’s object in this Encyclical ? First, 
apparently, to defend a very important, existing practice in the Church— 
the existing, official and public devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Secondly, to encourage the many souls of good will who have been repelled 
by what seem unhealthy elements in the actual practice of this devotion 
on the part of many ; to point out to these souls that they are confusing 
accidentals—or even perversions and errors—with the real essentials 
of the devotion. He seems here to be making an effort towards removing 
certain of these unhealthy growths, and so, in a way, towards spiritualizing 
the devotion as practised. Not that he would take away its external and 
sensible aspects—that illusory, un-human sort of spiritualization so 
popular with “ enthusiast ” reformers. But simply that he wants to rebuke 
sternly those who try to practise this, of all cults, primarily for their own 
personal advantage; and thus manage to pervert the very essence of 
christianity.He wants to remove all elements of superstition from the cult : 
any of the false ideas, all too common, that according to Christ’s promise, if 
we do certain external acts, say certain prayers, hang certain pictures, 
we will get certain benefits. It is not so. Rather, the acts, the prayers, the 
pictures are to arouse the worshipper to that which is essential,that 
which is the heart of this devotion—the cult of love. And the love, if 
practiced, will bring these abundant rewards, as anyone who tries it will 
find out. 

This is that worship in spirit and truth which Christ foretold his religion 
would bring : not the destruction of outward forms, but the filling in of 
those forms with a living spirit. 

So, the Pope repels the attackers, especially all who would dare claim 
this devotion is wrong or idolatrous or heretical. Then he encourages 
the reluctant, showing them what this devotion really is : 1) In its essence— 
in the ordinary form in which it is revealed and in which it can be identified 
ontologically and psychologically with the essence of christianity ; and, 
2) in the extraordinary form in which it is exercised through certain images, 
in certain prayers, special acts on special days, etc., as a means of bringing 
all men more perfectly and easily to that which is essential. (As he says in 
the introduction to the Encyclical, this devotion in the Church to-day is a 
gift, a gift of God, whereby the Church to-day is enabled more easily than 
ever to approach and drav. waters with joy out of the Saviour’s fountains.) 

Finally, having given a true picture of the devotion and how the Church 
looks on it, he most earnestly exhorts all, for very good reasons, to 
practise it in the right spirit, trusting that the promised graces for all the 
Church will flow forth. 

A note on how to practise this devotion : in general, each one of us is 
free to do it as he personally finds best. We are certainly not required to go 
through the heart to the Person of Christ, as if through one thing to another. 
By far the greater number of the Church’s prayers for this cult are directed 
immediately to Christ as to a Person, and only make indirect mention of 
the heart: “O Jesus.... for all the intentions of thy Sacred Heart...”’, 
in the Morning Offering for example. So too do the official acts of consecr- 
ation, and the vast majority of the prayers and hymns of the Breviary. 
We can certainly do the same. 
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What is necessary to the devotion is that we worship Christ as loving, 
even sensibly; and that, for concretization’s sake, for wandering 
attention’s sake, and for his—and our—humanity’s sake, we do make some 
reference to his physical Heart as symbol of the love we adore. We want to 
keep before ourselves God’s love for us in Christ. A picture of Christ with 
his Heart exposed—of course, a good picture—is an excellent means to 
help us lift our minds in that direction. 

It is not really sufficient for a man to say: “ I have images of Christ 
without the heart. They are enough to remind me of his love.”” Really 
they are not enough, because Christ is so much more to us than just loving. 
He is the model and source of all virtue, he is the perfection of mankind, 
the highest aspiration and ideal of our race. A picture of him can recall 
many of these aspects to our mind, and it is good that it can ; but the 
aspect that he, and the Church in his name, have singled out as most 
important for our times and most likely to lead us rapidly to the essence 
of our religion is the specific aspect of Christ as merciful and redemptive 
Lover. We need something then to remind us explicitly and immediately 
of that one aspect. We need a symbol. That is the heart. 

We need not talk to the Heart if we don’t want to. But we should 
contemplate it occasionally as the treasury of divine grace, from which, 
pierced for love, all good has come to us. And we should thank the God, 
“who has gone so far in his merciful and redeeming love as to love us 
personally in that Heart.” 

For even as we experience emotions in our heart—no matter in what 
glands they take their rise, we are most conscious of them in the pounding 
of our heart—so did Christ. And to-day, as he thinks of each of us in his 
divine Mind, the Mind which is also the Father’s and the Spirit’s, and in 
his human mind as it gazes into the beatific vision and receives infused 
knowledge from God—as he thinks of us, his physical, human Heart 
swells with love. And so he does think of us—and of every single human 
being who ever lived, individually, fully, really. He loves each, divinely, 
intellectually, and sensibly. And his yearnings for us he feels in his Heart, 
even as you and I. 

On the other hand, if someone wants to say: “Heart of Christ, I adore 
you,” is there anything wrong with that ? Certainly not. If a man’s 
personal inclinations lead him that way, it is right and fine for him to 
follow them!. For that heart of Christ’s is adorable, even as the Person of 
Christ. For that heart makes only one existing thing with the Person of 
Christ. This is what is meant by the hypostatic union. As any man’s body 
is a part of his person, so Christ’s body belongs to his Person. But that 
Person is God. Therefore that body is divine. And is adorable. 

But such a direct approach to the Heart itself—while legitimate and 
good—is not really the primary aim of this devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Rather, as Pius XI says,” in every devotion to Christ, the material object 
—the thing adored—is one and the same, Christ our Lord. The formal 
object, the reason why Christ receives this particular act of adoration 


1 Moreover, a few of the approved prayers seem to require this manner of praying ; 
e.g., the Litany of the Sacred Heart includes: ‘‘ Heart of Jesus, formed by the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mother, have mercy on us” and“ Heart of Jesus, 
pierced with a lance, have mercy on us.” 

2 Cf. the Encyclical Letter, Quas Primas, AAS, XVII (1925), 608. 
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rather than some other, varies from devotion to devotion. In the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, we aim primarily at Christ as loving— in 
all the completeness of his love. To render this object sensible to ourselves, 
we say the object is Christ as having a heart. The material and formal 
object combine to make one proper object, which is perhaps best expressed 
in the words of the Encyclical : ‘‘ The love with which God has loved us 
through and in Christ.” 

Is the physical heart part of the object ? It is part of that which is 
adored, part of the material object, obviously, for it is part of Christ. 
And it can be that part of the material object directly and immediately 
adored if one wishes to make it so. 

In the formal object, the reason for our giving Christ this special worship, 
—that he loves is the reason—the physical heart plays the special role of 
“ concretization ”’ of the formal object. That is, the heart is symbol of the 
formal object, symbol of Christ’s love ; not distinct, as symbol, from the 
love it represents, more than any other symbol, as symbol, is distinct 
from what it stands for.? 

Finally, in the cult as a whole we have said that the special attention to 
the physical heart and the observance of Holy Hours, First Fridays, etc. 
do not make up the essence of this cult. Scholastically speaking, then, 
can they be disregarded and dispensed with as mere accidents? No, 
these modern, specialized forms of the devotion may not constitute its 
essence, but that is not to say that they are not essential. They are, 
rather, most like what integral parts are to a physical body. That is to 
say, they do not make the thing what it is, but they do follow upon the 
completed essence of the thing, as external and indispensable expressions 
of that essence. 

A theological example of this distinction in good standing to-day is the 
common teaching on saying one’s assigned penance after sacramental 
Confession. Saying the penance is neither the matter not the form of 
the sacrament, does not constitute its essence ; but is nevertheless essential 
and required for the perfection of the whole. 


1 Dogmatic treatises De Verbo Incarnato ordinarily speak of the heart as that 
which is adored (material object), and the Person, or the heart’s connection with 
with the Person as the formal object, the reason why the heart is adored. This is 
correct as regards those prayers which are directed literally to the physical heart 
of Christ. But this does not take account of those prayers directed as to Christ with 
only a side reference to his heart—even though this type of prayer is by far the more 
common in the liturgy and the official consecrations. As a matter of fact, even the 
prayers verbally phrased,‘‘ O Sacred Heart’’, are often only using synecdoche, as is 
clear when they go on to say: ‘““You walked through Galilee preaching, You bent 
beneath the cross, etc.” 

The reason for this incomplete analysis in the treatise De Verbo is perhaps that 
during the historical development of the modern treatise prayer directed as to Christ 
did not come up for special attack. But prayer to the Heart—direct adoration of the 
living flesh (DB 1561-3)—was attacked viciously by Jansenists and especially the 
Synod of Pistoia, as materialistic and superstitious. It had to be explained and 
defended. Therefore a corollary was added to the standard thesis on the hypostatic 
union, stating that because of the hypostatic union the Sacred Humanity with all its 
parts, and especially the heart of flesh, can truly be adored with the one same act of 
adoration as the Word to whom it is united. 

The De Verbo analysis of material and formal objects then should not be looked 
on as an attempt to explain “ the devotion to the Sacred Heart ’’—a study more 
proper to ascetical and liturgical theology anyway— but only as offering dogmatic 
justification for certain acts of the devotion. 
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These modern explicitations of the cult of love, then, cannot be ignored 
by a Catholic to-day without his ignoring something essential to the 
devotion as the Church to-day wants it practised. Why were they not 
present in the devotion from the first ? Perhaps they were not needed 
in the same way in a previous age. Therefore, as integral parts, they are 
not so much like the arms of a man, which are present almost from the 
first, but more, perhaps, like the wings of a butterfly or the legs of a frog, 
which appear—and are true integral parts—only after the creature has 
reached a certain stage of development. 

Will our present-day expressions of this cult ever become unnecessary, 
or be replaced by other expressions at some future age ? Perhaps. But 
there is no way for us to foresee such a thing at present. Let us simply 
follow the Church. 

QUENTIN QUESNELL, S.J. 
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FATHER LUKE WADDING. Commemorative Volume. Edited by The 
Franciscan Fathers, Dun Mhuire, Killiney. Dublin, Clonmore 
and Reynolds ; London, Burns Oates and Washbourne. 63/- 


It was a happy thought on the part of those responsible to commemorate 
the tercentenary of Father Luke Wadding by publishing a volume of 
historical essays and studies dedicated to the memory of that great 
Franciscan. It was particularly fortunate that the venture was under- 
taken at a time when we have with us a group of distinguished scholars, 
with special competénce in the field of seventeenth century Irish history. 
The Franciscan Fathers of Killiney, Wadding’s own successors and 
literary heirs, who are primarily responsible for the work, were able to 
call on the assistance of Professors Gwynn and Edwards of University 
College, Dublin, Corish and Fee of Maynooth College, Father John Brady 
and Mr. Thomas Wall. In addition they have contributions from three 
distinguished continental scholars, Father Ceyssens, O.F.M., a leading 
authority on the history of Jansenism, the prominent Franciscan 
theologian Father Balic, and Father de Castro, who is widely known for 
his researches in Franciscan history. The result is a volume which does 
honour not only to Luke Wadding but to the men responsible for it. 

It is no part of the purpose of this book to eulogize Wadding or his 
achievements. It makes no attempt to put him on a pedestal. There is 
no doubt that he was one of the leading ecclesiastics of his day and, had 
he wished, might have attained to the highest honours in the Church. 
As theologian, philosopher, and historian, he was outstanding : he was a 
member of several Roman congregations and papal commissions: he 
founded three colleges : he was Ireland’s representative at the Holy See 
and never ceased to labour in the cause of his native land. Like all great 
men he had his enemies and his detractors. Even at the present day, it is 
not impossible to hear the disinterestedness of some of his motives or 
the propriety of some of his activities called into question. The reader 
cannot fail to be impressed by the strict objectivity and impartiality of 
these studies. A particularly good example is to be found in Father 
Canice Mooney’s opening article : “‘ Was Wadding a Patriotic Irishman’’, 
in which the case to be made against Wadding is presented very forcibly 
indeed. Father Ceyssen’s article : “Florence Conry, Hugh de Burgo, Luke 
Wadding and Jansenism,’’ contains a good deal of new information con- 
cerning the early history of Jansenism. Writing as an historian rather than 
as a theologian, the author has a fascinating story to tell of the contacts 
between these Franciscans and Jansenism. Wadding played a very 
important part in the deliberations at Rome which preceded the con- 
demnation of the celebrated five propositions. The evidence, much of it 
new, is very clearly presented and the reader is left to form his own opinion 
on the extent to which the names of Wadding, Conry and de Burgo are to 
be associated with Jansenius and his teaching. 
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Not all these essays are concerned with Wadding or with one aspect or 
another of his varied activities. Some of them are devoted to a particular 
phase or prominent personality in the history of Ireland in the seventeenth 
century. The Editors are surely right in thinking that Wadding himself 
would have wished it so. But there is no doubt that the one conclusion 
that emerges from the book is the greatness of Wadding and the outstand- 
ing réle he played in the history of his time. 

This book is a mine of information on the history of Ireland in the 
seventeenth century. For a work on the highest level of scholarship, 
most of it makes really fascinating reading. 

GERARD MITCHELL 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. Volume XXII, St. AuGuUSTINE: The 
Problem of Free Choice. Translated and annotated by Mark 
Pontifex, O.S.B. Volume XXIII, ATHENAGORAS: Embassy 
for the Christians ; The Resurrection of the Dead. Translated 
and annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan, S.J. Westminster, 
Maryland, The Newman Press; London, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 21/- each, 


Volume XXII is the seventh in the ACW series devoted to the writings 
of St. Augustine. It contains one of the Saint’s most important works, the 
famous De Libero Arbitrio, and deals with the problem of evil. It is based 
on discussions which took place in Rome a short time after his conversion 
from Manichaeism, when the gravity and urgency of that problem must 
have been very fresh in his mind. Dealing, as it does, with the problem 
of evil, the book is not concerned with analyzing the psychology of free- 
will nor in examining the arguments for and against it. Neither does it 
deal with the problem of grace and free-will which was to occupy Augus- 
tine’s mind some years later in the controversy with the Pelagians. Its 
subject-matter is not so much free-will itself as the problem of evil in 
reference to the existence of God, who is almighty and all-good. The 
Manichaean solution, that evil was independent of God, Augustine had 
been forced to abandon and he had to re-think the problem in the context 
of a God who was both omnipotent and the cause of all things. The part 
played in his own spiritual and intellectual development by his thinking 
on this problem is clear from the story of his life, and gives a sense of 
reality to his working out of a solution in the present work. As a record, 
at least in part, of discussions which actually took place, there is a fresh- 
ness about the treatment which, in spite of the difficulty of the subject, 
makes it interesting reading. It was a work to which Augustine himself 
attached considerable importance. 

Dom Mark Pontifex of Downside Abbey is responsible for the present 
edition. The translation reads extremely well and the Introduction and 
Notes maintain the usual high standard of the series. 

Of the details of the life of Athenagoras we know no more than that he 
was an Athenian and a philosopher, that he flourished in the second 
century and was head of the school of Alexandria. Two works of his have 
come down to us which are among the gems of patristic literature. Both 
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in form and content, his Embassy is perhaps the most distinguished of 
the Apologies written to answer the odious calumnies that were being 
brought against the christians at the time. It is the work of a phil- 
osopher, addressed in the name of philosophy to emperors who are 
philosophers, with a view to showing how unfounded, and indeed absurd, 
are the accusations brought against the christians and their religion. 

The Resurrection of the Dead is of particular interest for many reasons. 
It is the earliest treatise on the subject in christian literature: it deals 
with a question which was clearly troubling a great many minds at the 
time : its author was an Athenian who must have been brought up in 
the tradition of those philosophers who had received St. Paul’s teaching on 
the subject with such manifest scepticism. It is a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the objections that were then being brought against the 
doctrine and which, in point of fact, have changed surprisingly little 
down through the centuries. 

Father Crehan has been very successful in the difficult task of preparing 
the present edition. The Introduction is brief and very much to the point. 
The translation reads very well and is quite successful in catching the 
gentlemanly tone which the Editor declares to have distinguished Athena- 
goras among the apologists. The Notes are more than usually extensive 
and informative and are clearly the work of a man who is as much at 
home in classical studies as he is in patristic theology. 


GERALD MITCHELL 


NATURE ET GRACE. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated and edited by B. 
Fraigneau-Julien, P. S. S. Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1957. 
Pp. 350. 


As the appeal and influence of Scheeben’s theology steadily grows, it 
becomes imperative that his writings be made available in competent 
translations based on a critically-established text of the original German. 
A number of the most distinguished names in German theological scholar- 
ship have now for some years been engaged in bringing out the definitive 
edition of his complete works, and this has enabled Scheeben scholars 
in other countries to progress more rapidly with the work of translation. 
In English, The Mystertes of Christianity and Nature and Grace have 
already appeared, together with the sections of the Dogmatik dealing 
with Mariology. We are still awaiting a complete translation of the Dog- 
matik, however, as also, more surprisingly, are the French, though Belet 
has translated a considerable part of it and translations of the ecclesiologic- 
al and mariological sections have been published by Dom A. Kerkvoorde. 
This scholar has also translated into French The Mysteries of Christianity 
and The Marvels of Divine Grace, and these are now joined by a French 
translation of Nature and Grace by Pére Fraigneau-Julien. A valuable 
feature of this edition is an introductory section setting forth and 
evaluating the contribution of Scheeben to the theology of the super- 
natural, and outlining the results of more recent studies of this theme. 
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In this work, written in 1861 when the author was only twenty-six, 
Scheeben lays the foundation of that full and systematic treatment of 
the supernatural order which he develops especially in the Mysteries of 
Christianity and the Dogmatik. Against the rationalism and fideism which 
had so adversely affected German theology in the eightcenth and early 
nineteenth century, he vindicates the essentially supernatural character 
of christianity, while at the same time stressing the soundness of man’s 
natural endowment, the substructure on which the divinely giver. life of 
grace is based. Scheeben is thus at the same time theologian of pure 
nature and theologian of the supernatural, though his primary concern 
is with the latter : his aim is to show that in the justified soul a new prin- 
ciple of life, what may justifiably be called a new nature, with its own 
proper faculties and acts, has been superadded to human nature. To 
describe this order of being adequately, Scheeben has recourse to the sub- 
stantive “‘ supernature,” which is the only term he considers capable of 
bringing out the full reality of the scriptural and patristic language con- 
cerning sanctifying grace. He then goes on to analyse the relationship 
between this “ supernature ’’ and its connatural faculties, and, on the 
other hand, between it and the divine nature in which it is a participation. 
He carries out this task with rare insight and sustained power, combining 
a wholly satisfying logic with breadth of view and a warm, often vivid 
style. It is this unusual combination of qualities which gives to his writings 
their unique appeal and explains their growing popularity at a time when 
the need for a more vital and affective theology is making itself widely 
felt. 


’ 


K. McNAMARA 


L’EVANGILE DE JEAN. Etudes et Problémes. Recherches bibliques. Pub- 
liées sous le Patronage du Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense. 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. 


This collection of essays on Johannine problems, published under the 
patronage of the Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense, clearly reflects the 
striking revival of interest in the critical study of the fourth gospel which 
has taken place in recent times. At the beginning of the century, it was 
a commonplace of much advanced criticism that the gospel of St. John 
could not be accepted simply as a historical source for the Life of Christ. 
Its ‘‘ theological ” character as well as other features marked it off clearly 
from the synoptics, and the discourses attributed to Christ were taken 
to reflect the meditations of the evangelist, not the doctrine and words 
of Christ. Burkitt’s comment, that the only explanation of certain of 
the Gospels distinctive features ‘‘is that the work is not history, but 
something else cast in historic form,” expressed a view commonly 
held in Liberal circles. 

With the acceptance of this viewpoint and the rejection of the tradition 
of Johannine authorship, added impetus was given to investigations 
into the composition and inner structure of the Gospel ; the search for the 
outside, non-Jewish and non-Palestinian influences, which were thought 
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necessary in order to explain the characteristic Johannine concepts and 
vocabulary, continued unremittingly and has ranged over a very wide 
field . Oriental mythology, Gnosticism, Mandeism and other milieux, have 
been scrutinized in the search for the sources and background which 
would place the: evangelist and his writing in their appropriate histovical 
setting. Much has been made of the supposedly Hellenistic, as opposed 
to the semitic and Palestinian background of the gospel, and the date 
of composition has been placed by some as late as the middle of the second 
century. 

The intensive study and research to which the fourth gospel has been 
subjected has not been devoid of fruitful results in various ways. The 
inadequacy of the more extreme critical theories, based on false pre- 
suppositions, has been convincingly demonstrated; a better appreciation 
has been gained of the genuinely semitic background and of the distinct- 
ive standpoint and methods of composition of the evangelist. 

Within the last thirty years, manuscript discoveries such as the Rylands 
and Egerton papyrus fragments, and more recently the Bodmer manu- 
script, have forced critics to abandon theories of a late second-century 
date of composition. The Qumran discoveries, by reason of their remark- 
able affinities with the Johannine writings, provide remarkable confirm- 
ation of the Jewish and Palestinian background of the gospel. 

All this has led to the re-assessment of positions and to the opening up 
of new lines of investigation. The present series of essays on textual and 
literary problems, as well as on questions of exegesis and biblical theology, 
will be particularly welcomed for the valuable orientation that it provides 
in relation to recent trends. 

The opening essay, Les Etudes johanniques de Bultmann a Barrett, Ph. 
H. Menoud, reviews developments over the last ten years. The titles of 
the remaining essays will give an indication of the variety and interest 
attaching to these contributions from well known scholars : Importance 
de la critique textuelle pour éablir l’ origine araméenne du quatrieme évangile, 
M. E. Boismard, O. P.; Un nouveau Codex de papyrus du IV évangile, 
V. Martin ; La structure de Jean 1-12, H. Van den Bussche ; Jésus et le 
“ Pére”’ dans le IV évangile, J. Giblet ; La glorification du Christ dans 
le quatriéme évangile, W. Grossouw ; L’evangile de Jean et “le logion 
johannique’’ des synopliques, L. Cerfaux ; L’impeccabilite du chrétien 
d’apres | Joh. 3: 6-9, I. de la Potterie ; L’arriere-fond du quatriéme évangile, 
F. M. Braun ; L’evangile de Jean et la Gnose, G. Quispel ; Le don de l’ Esprit 
d'aprés les textes dé Qumran et le quatriéme évangile, J. Coppens; Jean 
17: 5 et la prédestination du Christ a la gloire chez S. Augustin et ses pré- 
décesseurs, A. Laurentin. The final chapter, Conclusions, comes from F. 
M. Braun, who also contributes the foreword. 

In the vast output of literature on Johannine questions it is useful to 
have a series of apergus such as these. Readers will be grateful to the 
authors and to the Colloquium Lovaniense which has made the essays 
available to a wider public. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 
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Tue DiGNity OF MAN IN MODERN Papal DoctTrRINE : LEO XIII To Pius. 
XII. By Rev. Giles J. Staab, O.F.M. Cap. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1957. 


It is a well-known fact that, from the Renaissance on, the world has 
seen a progressive glorification of man. This development began originally 
in the context of a mainly christian Europe and for a while, at least, 
tried to remain compatible with christianity. Its inspiration, however, 
was fundamentally pagan and hence it gradually lost contact with 
christian ideas. In place of a philosophy which recognized God as the. 
centre of things, an atheistic, humanistic outlook came into being. 

This evolution has been well traced by Hocedez, the historian of 19th 
century theology. For it was in the 19th century, in particular, that this. 
atheistic humanism first revealed itself naked and unashamed. It was 
particularly noticeable in what is known as the left-wing Hegelianism 
of Strauss, Bruno Bauer and Ludwig Feuerbach. As Hocedez puts it, 
for such as these, the role of religion was “‘ not to consecrate man to God, 
but, so to speak, to consecrate the rational activity of man.” 

The fruits of this rationalistic materialism are only too well known to 
us today. Its concentration on positive science, to the denial of God, 
has yielded evil fruit. It has placed vast power in the hands of man which, 
though of great potential for good, is only too frequently turned to ill 
use, in the absence of a sound philosophy and theology to direct it 
properly. It is rationalistic humanism which is also responsible for the. 
appearance of legal positivism with its rejection of Natural Law. The re- 
sult has been anomalous in the extreme. For it has led to a pattern of 
‘legal’ practice which entirely forgets the dignity of man and, in some 
cases, is guilty of “‘ crimes against humanity.” 

During the early days of the development of this humanism, certain. 
Catholic theologians thought to reconcile it with orthodoxy. Prominent 
among them were the Germans, Hermes and Gunther, who, unfortunately, 
were over-influenced by Protestant rationalism. By way of reaction to 
these, Catholic theology for almost a century has been prone to ignore 
the human in favour of the mystical aspects of Christianity. One feels 
that this is the case, for example, with Scheeben, and with Karl Adam, 
Mersch, Dom Casel and others. But present-day needs will not allow 
Catholic thinkers to remain “ up in the air.’’ The twentieth century has 
seen a new upsurge of exaggerated humanism, this time in the form of 
atheistic Existentialism. Once again the importance of man is being 
affirmed and everything judged in the light of its relation to man. Christi- 
anity is charged with concentrating on another world rather than on this, 
with snuffing out the possibility of genuine human development by reason 
of its insistence on superhuman values. 

To meet this charge, which they know to be false, Catholic writers are 
now setting out to develop that aspect of theology which is concerned 
with the place of natural values in the christian outlook. They are aware 
that nature is not destroyed but rather perfected by grace, that man’s 
dignity is fully respected only when God’s lordship is acknowledged, in 
short, that true humanism is possible only when christianity is both 
believed in and practised. Some writers, such as Professor Thils of; 
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Louvain, have even projected a theology of what is called ‘ terrestrial 
realities.” 

Strange to relate, although in this task they can derive but little help 
from the theological writings of the past, they are provided with much 
guidance by papal pronouncements of various kinds, from Leo XIII to 
the reigning Pontiff. The need for such guidance was first realized by 
non-theologians, such as Gibbons, Manning and the founders of the Cathol- 
ic Social Movement. It was these who inspired Leo XIII to affirm the 
dignity of man and what it entails, in face of the Liberalism and budding 
Marxism of his age. As might be expected, in view of the social evils of 
the time, Leo XIII emphazised the need for respect for the human person 
in the work-a-day world of Industrial Capitalism. His courageous ex- 
position of the idea of the living wage was fundamentally based precisely 
on this. This theme was taken up and elaborated on by his successors 
and applied, in addition, to other spheres of activity. 

The present book is an examination of this teaching, from Pope Leo 
XIII to Pope Pius XII. It deals with Pius X’s condemnation of the 
divinization of man at the expense of God (Encycl. E Supremi, 1903), 
with Benedict XV’s calls for peace in a shattered world, with Pius XI’s 
development of social doctrine in Quadragesimo Anno (1931), his strong 
reaction against the exaggerated racism of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy, and his intuitive abhorrence of totalitarian regimes. In particular, 
it traces the broad outlines of the teaching of Pope Pius XII on what 
relates to natural values and human interests. It is particularly useful 
for its exposition of his attitude towards the dignity of the human body, 
his recommendation of moderate and modest recreation and sport, his 
open yet cautious approach to modern medicine—favourable towards 
everything that can ease man’s lot, provided it does not conflict with basic 
moral principles. Under this latter section fall his many utterances on the 
question of medical experimentation, problems of childbirth, psychother- 
apy and clinical psychology. There is also the domain of international 
and penal law, to which Pope Pius XII has made important contributions. 

As the author shows, all this teaching is based on certain unshakeable 
theses regarding the nature of man, his intellect and will, his soul in the 
image of God, made by God and intended for union with him. I was slight- 
ly disappointed, however, by the paucity of reference to Pope Pius XII’s 
additions to Catholic Social Teaching. For one of his most important 
applications of the idea of the dignity of man has been made in this field, 
in particular, regarding human relations in industry. Catholic teaching 
regarding the extent and limits of what is known as “ co-responsibility 
in industry ’’ owes a great deal to the allocutions of the present Pontiff. 
Quite a number of these must have been available while this book was 
in the making and omission of adequate reference to them must be 
regarded as a flaw in it. 

All in all, however, this is a useful piece of work. It contains numerous 
quotations for which many readers will be thankful and supplies abundant 
bibliographical reference for further reading. While it is by no means the 
traditional kind of theological thesis, it is the kind of book for which there 
is much need today. 


JEREMIAH NEWMAN 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT QUMRAN. By J. Van Der Ploeg, O.P. Translated 
by Kevin Smyth, S. J. Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. 16/6. 


Since the spring of 1947, when the first cache was discovered by a 
shepherd in a cave at Qumran, it seems that the Dead Sea area has become 
alive with people scrambling up and down cliffs, searching patiently every 
nook and cranny in the expectation of finding new fragments of scrolls. 
Public interest in the historical and religious significance of the newly- 
found manuscripts was awakened from the very beginning, and both 
trained scholars and popular writers have produced a vast literature on 
the subject. In the Press, on the Radio, in journals and in books, the 
question was posed : does christianity owe its origin to the sect of Qumran, 
and, in particular, is Jesus the re-incarnation of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness? In some unscholarly publications the theory was defended that 
the dogmas of christianity may have developed naturally out of the 
religion of the sect, that Jesus may well have found prepared for him, by 
the teaching of the sectaries, a special messianic réle which he accepted. 

The present book is by a noted Scripture scholar, who was one of the 
first to have seen and identified any of the scrolls. It relates again the 
story of the sensational discovery, and it discusses the nature of the finds, 
the identity, views and organization of the sect, and the relation in which 
its teachings stand to christianity. It notes the many parallels between 
the Qumran institutions and beliefs and primitive christianity, such as 
common property, ritual immersion, a sacred meal, certain moral and 
doctrinal teachings. Fr. Van der Ploeg concedes that there are many 
resemblances, but clearly shows that there are also essential differences. 
For example, with regard to the sacred meal, he notes that the New 
Testament links the celebration of the Eucharist with the death of 
Christ, while there is no evidence that the common meal of the sect was 
sacramental. 

The work is valuable for its clear survey of the Qumran Community 
and its ideas, and especially for its straightforward evaluation of the 
significance of the scrolls. He who reads it must surely be convinced 
that Qumran does not prove that there was a Christ before Jesus. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 


THE PERSONAL CONQUEST OF TRUTH ACCORDING TO J. H. NEWMAN.. 
A. J. Boekraad. E. Nauwelaerts, Louvain. Pp. 330. 


This is a book which I found very satisfying. It was orgiinally presented 
as a thesis for the doctorate in Philosophy, but in spite of the admirable, 
carefully scientific line of argument, it does not read like a thesis. One 
reason for this is the approach of the author. Treating of Newman’s: 
endeavours to reach a satisfying analysis of what is certitude, he draws on: 
his various writings, sometimes indeed quite unexpectedly. Then, too,. 
unlike many who have made Newman almost a disembodied and coldly 
remote intellect, this author never forgets that he is dealing with a real 
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and kind human being who is seeking for truth in a world of real men and 
women. Perhaps this 1s not stated explicitly enough, but it also quite clear 
that Newman never could get away from a personal tragedy ; he himself 
had reached satisfying certitude, while many honest, sincere intelligent 
friends of his, like Froude for example, never succeeded in reaching the 
same satisfaction. It was not, then, a speculative problem he was facing 
but one that touched him nearly. And he attacked it with great sympathy 
and understanding. Perhaps that was why he was not always understood 
in his own day. But for the same reason, I believe that a knowledge of 
his writings would be of great value to many today, and this book will, 
I have no doubt, provide its readers with a valuable key to them. 

There are many at present who have to face the same problems with 
regard to truth which Newman faced a hundred years ago. One of these 
is how men who have been taught to worship scientific method can be 
sure in matters, particularly those of faith, which do not appear to be so 
demonstrable. Newman distrusted reason of itself ; he had seen it lead 
in his own day to rationalism and soon after to atheism. The rationalism 
of its day rejected arbitrarily factors which Newman knew led to certitude 
in other fields. He was conscious of another problem too which is coming 
to the fore again, although perhaps in slightly different forms: how the 
same truths in the religious sphere can satisfy the simple mind and the 
“truly scientific spirit ’’ at the same time. And he did not think of in- 
tellectual pride. The answers which he found to these problems are 
being reached by present-day writers like Marcel Pieper, Eliot, or Ortega. 
These men are also worried by the same problem, and almost certainly 
in their own environments by the same personal application of it. 

Newman saw that acceptance or rejection of the truth depends on 
factors personal and social, which are intimately connected. So the 
Grammar of Assent and the Essay on Development are closely connected 
and essential to each other. He allowed then for the effects of reverence 
for tradition and for all that has gone to the constitution of the age. 
“Every man of genius belongs to a former age before becoming the 
property of the future.’’ ‘“‘ Arguments are received differently according 
to the different personalities receiving them’’, he says, and but for the 
social implication understood in it, this is a translation of a scholastic 
axiom. If he were writing today, without doubt he would have found 
corroboration for his theory in what has resulted from the rejection by 
extreme socialism of the past and from its reliance on cold reason and the 
present needs. Inevitably this leads “ active inquisitive minds ”’ into 
error. It was in failing to allow for this and being misled by the power 
of isolated reason, that Newman found the explanation of the blindness 
of his friends. 

There is another very important aspect too, the personal effort. ‘‘ Real 
assent is an act of the individual.” ‘Only the personal active co-operation 
of the mind of the knower will produce the desired real assent.”” The 
individual must make the effort ; he cannot expect to be forced by reason, 
Self-knowledge is vital to truth and depends on docility to conscience 
and readiness to accept the guidance of its authority. This too is a vital 
matter for many today. It is also an important consideration for 
understanding Newman’s notion of the function of the teacher in the 
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university and in providing the personal touch which will make this 
attitude to truth possible by example and reverence. 

I think then that this book is a very valuable one, one that will help 
many to profit from Newman’s meditations on problems which are very 
relevant today. 


PETER BIRCH 


PRAYER AND THE PRESENT MOMENT. By Michael Day, Cong. Orat. 
Pp. 48 ; Our Lapy 1n HumAN LIFE. By Paul Doncoeur. Pp. 43 ; 
THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF Hopr. By Abbé Roger Hasseveldt. 
Pp. 46 ; THE Lorp 1s NEAR. By Mgr. Richaud. Pp. 48. ‘‘ Doc- 
trine and Life’ Series. Geoffrey Chapman, London 1958. 
Price 2/6 each. 


The four booklets in this series make a welcome addition to English 
spiritual literature. Father Day’s Prayer and the Present Moment is a 
consideration of the teaching of St. Therese of Lisieux on prayer. It is 
the glory of St. Therese that she pioneered a new trail to sanctity. It 
was not a new spirituality but a new method, and its secret is simplicity : 
‘‘T just say what I want to say to God quite simply.”’ Father Day shows, 
with an abundance of quotation, how St. Therese applied her formula 
and the relevance her example has for us. Her prayer made her deeply 
aware of the importance of each passing moment and even more keenly 
aware of the onset of eternity. Father Day’s explanation of the saint’s 
teaching is both clear and comprehensive. 

In Our Lady in Human Life Pére Doncoeur writes with tender feeling 
of the réle of Mary in our lives. His purpose—to show that devotion to 
Mary should have an appeal for men as well as for women and children— 
will be wasted on Irish readers, but the quality of his writing and the 
soundness of his doctrine are such that it is a pleasure to follow the theme 
of the essay. His picture of Mary is that of a woman strong and tender 
and pure, waiting for her prodigal sons to seek shelter between her 
outstretched arms. The author is at his best in the section where he deals 
with Our Lady’s silence in the gospels. It is a booklet to be read many 
times over. 

The Christian Meaning of Hope is, for all its brevity, a searching analysis 
of the nature and basis of the virtue of hope. Rejecting both the Marxist 
hope of a golden age on earth and the Existentialist surrender to despair, 
the Abbé Hasseveldt shows the real meaning of our christian hope. It 
centres about the Resurrection and the Second Coming of Christ ; it 
looks forward to the Last Judgment and the Resurrection of the Body. 
But that does not mean that hope reduces our life to one of sluggish 
inactivity ; on the contrary, it involves us in an active preparation for 
the life of the world to come. Neither is our christian hope a selfish one, 
but it is at once personal and communitarian since the Church is a 
community of persons. All of this the author sets forth in simple language 
that should help the reader dissolve any vagueness that may hitherto 
have been associated in his mind with the virtue of hope. 
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The happiness of old age is the theme of Mgr. Richaud’s The Lord is 
Near. Drawing on the Old Testament for his inspiration—and how 
wonderfully deep and understanding his knowledge of the Old Testament 
is—the author writes with profound insight and sympathy of the mercies 
of God to those who have reached the evening of life. He shows how 
age brings with it not only a deepening of wisdom and judgment but a 
heightening of the soul’s attachment to its God and a ripening of the 
love that exists between them. God uses this time of life to purify the 
soul, to bring to it detachment and peace. Old age is not the end of all 
life but the approach of a new beginning. The old and the near-old will 
find in this encouragement and strength. 


PaTRICK J. MULDOON 
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os FEO BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
Stages in Prayer 


J. G. Arintero, 0.P. 


This is a book about mental prayer by an eminent Spanish Dominican 
theologian who died in 1928 and whose cause is being investigated for 
beatification. In Stages in Prayer the author shows that the mystical life is 
merely the Christian life pursued to its logical conclusion and that the road to 
contemplative prayer is open to all. 12/-. 


The Eucharist and the Confessional 
F. D. Joret, 0.P. 


After a general chapter on the Sacraments of Our Lord, considering the part 
they play and their efficacy in the life of a Christian, the author proceeds to a 
thorough and inspiring study of the Eucharist and the sacrament of Penance, 
through which grace is daily given. 12s. 6d. 


From BLOOMSBURY PUBLISHING CO . semen: 
That They may be One 


G. Baum, 0.5.A. 


This scholarly work is a comprehensive study of modern Papal Documents 
(Leo XIII-Pius XII) on the theme of unity, by which the author tries to 
present the doctrine of unity as it is shown in the official pronouncements of 
the Church. No other work, so completely documented, is currently available. 

21/- 


Lay People in the Church 
Y. Congar, O.P. 


In this volume, which is a translation of Jalons pour une théologie du laicat, the 
distinguished French theologian has devoted nearly 500 pages to the state of 
the layman, his place in the Church today and throughout history, the priest- 
hood of the laity, the relationship between the faithful and the hierarchy and 
such important questions as the relationship between initiative and obedience 
in the life of the Church. 27s. 6d. 


34 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.I. 
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THE MONARCHICAL EPISCOPATE 


When he established his Kingdom on earth in the forra of the 
hierarchical Church, Our Lord Jesus Christ guaranteed to his 
apostles that he would remain with this Church, giving to it his 
divinely efficacious aid in the performance of its function of ruling, 
teaching, and sanctifying mankind, “ even unto the consummation 
of the world.’”? Further, he ordained that his Church should em- 
brace “all nations ’’—‘‘ even to the ends of the earth.”* From 
the first Pentecost Day, when the Holy Spirit came upon the apostles 
in the form of fiery tongues, until our own Atomic Age, the Church 
has laboured to perform the duties of its divine commission ; and 
the divine help promised to it by its Founder has never been found 
wanting. It is the purpose of this study to investigate the manner, 
in the practical order, in which Christ wished his Church to exercise 
its jurisdiction over men so that it might teach and sanctify them. 
Let us begin with a brief reflection on the organization of the 
Church as it manifests itself to the view of contemporary man. 


THE CHURCH TODAY 


The Church today is a tightly-knit organization. Its various 
functions are exercised in an orderly, harmonious fashion within a 
completely structured framework of hierarchical grades. It is divided 
into clearly defined dioceses and mission territories, each having 
its own bishop or vicar-apostolic, who is supreme in his own see, 
subject only to the direction of the Roman Pontiff. Clearly, the 
actual historical development of Christ’s Church has been along lines 
of a monarchical episcopate under the absolute supremacy of his 
Vicar, the juridical successor of St. Peter as bishop of Rome. The 
problem that faces the modern inquirer is to decide whether this 
particular hierarchical structure, which exists in actual fact, de- 
veloped as the result of the positive will of Christ, or rather simply 


“happened ’’—the result of ordinary social evolution and historical 
circumstances. 


1 Matt. 28: 20. 
4Matt. 20: 28; Acts 1: 8. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Basically, then, the problem is an historical one. It is greatly 
simplified by the fact that,as early as the second century, the or- 
ganization of the Church around monarchical bishops was an es- 
tablished reality. What is a matter of controversy is the connection 
between the commission of Christ to the apostles and their efforts to 
carry it out during their own life-time, and the actual form in which 
the structure of the Church did develop. It becomes incumbent upon 
those of us who would assert the divine ordination of that structure 
to investigate the historical documents of apostolic and immediately 
sub-apostolic times, and to prove that they can be explained in no 
other way than by the fact that it was the positive will of Christ 
that the hierarchy should be composed of a monarchical episcopate 
under the rule of the Supreme Pontiff. Now, as this study will show, 
the documents of the early Church reveal that the apostles them- 
selves slowly instituted the dignity of the higher hierarchy, the 
episcopate, elevating certain disciples to the plenitude of Orders 
and communicating to them, either immediately or after their own 
death, the power of jurisdiction and the divine mission which they 
had received from Christ himself. It will be seen that some of these 
bishops founded and organized new churches in many locales, ex- 
actly as did the apostles ; while others, co-workers and followers 
of some apostle, were appointed to receive the succession as re- 
gional bishops, and some were placed in an episcopal see and es- 
tablished as pastors at the head of a particular church. The bishops, 
thus, were instituted in order to continue the mission and the 
powers with which Jesus Christ in virtue of his divine power had 
invested the apostolic college—including the power to pass on this 
jurisdiction, in their turn, to further successors. They are by divine 
right the successors of the apostles. 


1 Concerning the divine right given to the apostles to transmit the hierarchical 
succession, see Charles Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate, Vol 1: The 
Apostolic Hierarchy, tr. by A.-H.C. Downes, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1955. Journet 
distinguishes the power of hierarchical transmission within the very power of 
establishing churches : ‘“‘ They (the apostles) receive directly from Christ an executive 
power—that is to say, a power to undertake missions, found local Churches every- 
where, incorporate them into the universal Church, organize them, and give them 
legitimate heads. This extraordinary and intransmissible power for the founding of 
the Church, which may be called the apostolic power in the strict sense, encloses in 
itself, rather as the calyx contains the flower, an ordinary and transmissible power 
for the preserving of the Church—that is, the power of the episcopate. St. Paul 
had the first power in mind when he wrote to the Romans (15: 20): And I have so 
preached this gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I should build upon another 
man's foundation. But when he reminds Titus and Timothy of the privileges and 
duties of their pastoral office, it is the second power which he has in mind,”’ P. 145. 
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THE POSITION OF NON-CATHOLICS 


To accept the historical reality of this divine right succession 
of the apostles by monarchical bishops undoubtedly would force a 
man to embrace the hierarchical Church. Clearly, then, non-believers 
must present an explicit denial of this fact, a denial which they 
must support by a contrary interpretation of the historical develop- 
ment of the Church and its hierarchy. It is beyond the scope of this 
study to do more than merely indicate the basis of the most im- 
portant adverse arguments. 

Most modern positions depend in their essentials upon theories 
worked out by Hatch at the end of the nineteenth century, and further 
developed by Harnack during the years following. All reduce to the 
assertion of some form of social evolution as the source of the mon- 
archical hierarchy, so that it rests merely upon a right originating 
from human institutions, rather than from the ordination of God. 
The principal argument of Hatch for denying the superiority of 
bishops over priests as the will of Christ is based upon the fact, 
which will be discussed at length below, that the terms episkopos, 
presbyteros,and diakonos, were synonymous during the first century. 
Due to purely human adaptation to circumstances of time and place, 
he maintains, the monarchical episcopate eventually developed. 
Harnack recognized a distinction of functions in the primitive 
Church, but not one of subordination. According to his inter- 
pretation, the episkopos was in charge of the temporal order: the 
discipline of worship, finances, external relations with non-Chris- 
tians, etc. The presbyteros had no particular function. Rather, this 
was merely an honorific rank due to age or moral superiority. 
Neither the episkopos nor the presbyteros was, in any true sense, a 
minister of the word. This spiritual function belonged to those who 
displayed charismatic gifts. However, the charismatic phenomena 
soon ceased to appear ; and during the second century these three 
types of functionaries amalgamated into one organized body in 
favour of the episkopos, who obtained episcopal power in the modern 
sense. It is the role of the Catholic apologist to show that the his- 
torical documents, as they exist, cannot be rationally explained 
by those theories or their offspring, but posit as incontestable the 
authentic Catholic interpretation. 

1Hatch, The Organisation of the early Christian Churches, London, 1880; Essays 
on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 1918. Harnack, Die 
Gesellschaftverfassung dey christl. Kirchen im Altertum, Giessen, 1883 ; Die Lehre 


der zwélf Apostel, nebst Untersuchungen zur AGlteste Geschichte. der Kirch- 
enverfassung und des Kirchenrechts, in Texten und Untersuch., Vol. 11, Ist and 2nd 
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THE SOLUTION 


Since we are faced with an historical problem, in order to solve 
it adequately, we must investigate the available documents. I shall 
rely chiefly upon the New Testament, the first century letter of 
St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, the testimony of Hegesippus, 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, and St. Irenaeus of Lyons from the second 
century, and the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
which contains records of these and other early documents. It will 
be seen that an objective reading of these documents leads to two 
conclusions : (1) that the hierarchy succeeds the apostles by divine 
right, and (2) that the monarchical episcopate is derived from the 
positive will of Christ, as carried out by the apostles and their 
successors.. Finally, I shall summarize the historical data and the 
theological conclusions which they compel. 


BISHOPS—THE WORD 


Etmologically the word episkopos is derived from the preposition 
éri meaning over or upon, and oxoteiv meaning to look. Originally, 
therefore, it meant an overseer or prefect and was so used in the 
Greek Old Testament and in pagan Greek literature. For instance, 
in the Iliad, Homer speaks of men: toi yép G&pioto: paptupor Ecovtan 
kat étricxotro: dppovidieov. ‘‘ For they shall be the best witnesses and 
custodians of our covenant.’’ 

In its first ecclesiastical usage, the word was synonymous 
with presbyteros, which is the comparative form of the adjective 
meaning aged or elder. The older brother in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son is called 6 mpeoPutepos by St. Luke*: and in the 
Acts St. Peter is recorded to have told the crowd that gathered after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, that the prophet Joel when fore- 
telling the outpouring of the Spirit had said that the young men 
would see visions, and the old men—ol tpecBirrepoi—would dream 
dreams.‘ 
parts, Leipzig, 1884 ; Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 1, 3rd ed., Fribourg, 1894 ; Entstehung 
und Entwicklung der Kirchenverfassung und des Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten 
Jahrhundert, 1910 ; Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius : Chronologie, 
Vol. I, Leipzig, 1897. 

1E. g. Num. 31:14; Judg. 9:28; I Chron. 9: 17-30; II Chron. 31:12 ; 34:12-17; 
Isai. 40:17 ; I Mach. 1:51. 

2? The Iliad, XXII, 254-255 (my translation). The Liddell-Scott Lexicon gives 
10 other classical loci where episkopos is used with this meaning. 


3Lk. 15: 25. 
* Acts 2: 17. 
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Naturally enough, this word gradually was extended to mean 
venerable. Thus, we find St. Paul enjoining Timothy not to rebuke 
an elderly man—rtpecButépw.! By extension, when used as a 
noun the word came to mean a notable man. As a collective 
noun, it originally meant elders of the people and, later, any juridically 
governing official. From the natural superiority of old age had sprung 
prerogatives of authority and dignity. For instance, in the evolution 
of governments, a council of elders was the first to rule, so that 
Sparta talked of the gerousia and gerontes, Rome of the senatus 
and senatores, and England of the aldermen. Among the Jews 
particularly the elders played an important role in government. 
In the New Testament, the presbyteroi of the Jews are portrayed as 
members of the Sanhedrin alongside the scribes and priests— 


Gpxieptoov.? 

Now, in the early organization of the Church these two words, episk- 
ofos and presbyteros were adopted with synonymous meaning to signi- 
fy the ministers of the word in the churches founded by the apostles.* 
Father Prat has pointed out that in his earliest use of the terms, 
St. Paul seems to indicate that the episkopos is a minister, the 
presbyteros still an old or venerable man, and diakonos a helper. 


1T Tim. 5: 1. 


2 Matt. 16: 21. Cf. A. Michiels, “ Evéques,” Dict. Apol. de la Foi Cath., I, 1750- 
1786. Note, however, that in its usage in the context of the Christian churches in 
Jewish milieux, ‘‘ presbyter”? was not merely a title of venerable old age, but it 
designated a role in the administration of the community: rulers of the Judaeo- 
Christian communities according to the model of the Jewish presbyters. Cf. the 
excellent study by Jean Colson, Les Fonctions ecclésiales aux deux premiers Siécles, 
Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1956, esp. pp. 94-104. Concerning the organization of 
the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem and the local sanhedrins, see J. Bonsirven, Textes 
vabbiniques des deux premiers Siécles chrétiens (Rome, 1955), nn. 1865-1931. The 
Jewish presbyter, the mebaqger, was a priest or religious teacher who strictly super- 
vised the observance of the Law by the Sadducees ; the Hebrew word might well be 
translated episkopos. Studies of the Dead Sea Scrolls have emphasized the “ episcopal’ 
functions of the overseers in the strict communities. Cf. Dupont-Sommer, Apergus 
préliminaives and Nouveaux Apergus sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Paris, 
1950 and 1955). For an English translation of the scrolls concerning the overseers, 
Géza Vermés, Discovery in the Judean Desert. The Dead Sea Scrolls and their Meaning, 
New York, Desclée & Co., Inc., 1956, ‘‘ The Task of the Overseer, ’’ D.D., XIII, 
pp. 180-181. The overseer is responsible for religious instruction, handing down 
traditions, fatherly guidance ‘‘ as a shepherd for. his flock,” administering justice, 
examining converts, etc. Cf. Dennis McCarthy, S.J., “‘ Qumran and Christian Beginn- 
ings,” Theology Digest V, 1 (Winter, 1957), pp. 39-47. 


3 All the evidence shows that in the beginning bishop and priest were interchange- 
able terms. St. Irenaeus uses an anachronism when he supposes that St. Paul had 
convoked at Miletus the bishops of Ephesus and neighbouring towns. (Adv. Haer., III, 
xiv, 2). The terminology became fixed and precise only after there came full realiz- 
ation of the distinctions of the various functions. Names follow upon living and 
doing : they do not precede activity. Cf. Jean Colson, L’ Evégue dans les Communautés 
primitives, Paris, Les Editions du Cerf, 1951, p. 43. 
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Where there is a head of the church, he is called the president.! 
In his letter to the Philippians, St. Paul greets the saints together 
with the émicxotro: and SidKxovoi.? Father. Lattey comments that 
bishops, here, are still equivalent to presbyters. 


The churches were still ruled by colleges of priests, visited at intervals 
by the apostles, or by delegates with episcopal powers, such as Timothy 
and Titus. The college of diocesan bishops was to succeed the college 
of Apostles, but was not to be appointed by the latter at once.® 


In his discourse at Miletus, Paul tells the mpeoButépouys whom he had 
sent for to Ephesus to take heed of the flock over whom the Holy 
Spirit has placed them as émosértroxs, i.e. as overseers. To Timothy 
he describes the necessary qualities of the tloxotros, clearly signi- 
fying overseer.® And he repeats the same advice to Titus.® 

St. Peter in his first epistle exhorts the elders—mpeoPutépous— 
to tend and govern the flock of God and to be good overseers— 
émioxotrotvtes.? Fr. Willmering comments that the fresbyteroi 


govern the flock of Christ, Acts 20: 28, 1 Tim. 5: 17; Tit. 1:5 ; instruct the 
faithful, 1 Tim. 5:17 ; Tit. 1:9; and administer the sacraments, Jas. 5:14. 
In Acts 20 : 28 those previously addressed as tpeoPutépous are here called 
&rrioxorrot, “bishops”; and in the Pastoral Epistles the qualific- 
ations outlined for one class are equally those for the other, cf. I Tim. 
3; Tit. 1:6-7 ; accordingly the terms may be regarded as convertible in 
the NT. 


Never during the first century do the titles of bishops and priests 
manifestly refer to double, distinct orders. No clear-cut distinction 
emerges until the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch at the beginning 
of the second century. On the contrary, each time these names appear 
during the first century, it seems clear that in the minds of the 
writers they designate the same functions. This is true not only 
of the books of the New Testament, but also of the letter of St. 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. Although St. Clement insists 
without hesitation upon the apostolic origin and authority of the 
hierarchy and flatly orders the Corinthians to accept the legitimacy 

1 Fernand Prat, S.J., The Theology of Saint Paul, tr. from 11th French ed. by 
John L. Stoddard, Westminster, Md., Newman, 1952, Vol. I, pp. 341-354; Vol. 
il, pp. 299-302. 


?Phil. 1: 1. 
3A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, ed. Dom Bernard Orchard ef al., 
London : Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1953, 1128. 
* Acts 17: 1; 20 : 28. 
SI Tim. 3: If. 
* Tit. 1: 5-9. 
7] Pet. 5: 1. 
8 4 Catholic Commentary ...., 1180. 
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of their ministers and give them their rights, still he uses the terms 
for presbyter and overseer interchangeably.* 

The functions of the episkopoi—tfresbyterot are clearly outlined 
in the Acts, the Pastoral Epistles, and the letter of St. Clement. 
They are to be pastors of communities, leaders of the churches 
established by the preachers of the word of God, ministers of the 
liturgy, and offerers of sacrifice? They are the immediate principle 
of unity in the churches. But nowhere are they distinguished by 
name into different or subordinated orders within the hierarchy. 


BISHOPS—THE CONCEPT 


If we are to find historical grounds for the validity of the claim 
of the monarchical episcopate to succeed the apostles by divine 
right, we must discover in the documents of the primitive Church 
the existence of an order superior to the ordinary ministers of the 
the word, an order, namely, which possesses the fullness of the powers 
given by Christ to the apostles for the exercise of their ordinary 
functions. Fundamentally, bishops are distinguished from priests in 
two ways: (1) they are their superiors in sacerdotal power in that 
they can confer sacred Orders; (2) they are their superiors in 
jurisdiction in that there is never more than one supreme head of the 
same diocese. Now, in the letter of St. Clement to the Corinthians 
he insisted that the apostles had appointed men to carry on their 
work.’ But he says nothing about the method of conferring Orders. 
However, this is clearly described by St. Paul in his Pastoral Epistles. 
He exhorts Timothy: “ Do not neglect the grace that is in thee, 
granted to thee by reason of prophecy with the laying on of hands 
of the presbyterate ;”’* and later he admonishes Timothy, “ to 
stir up the grace of God which is in thee by the laying on of my 
hands.’ > Indeed, St. Peter suggests that Christ himself ordained 
the apostles by the laying on of hands when he tells Cornelius that, 
after his resurrection, Christ manifested himself not to everyone but 


1Cf. Colson, Les Fonctions...., pp. 186-211; L’ Evéque.... pp. 67-76. 


2 Acts 11: 30; 14: 22; 15: 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 16: 4; 20: 17; 21: 18; Phil. 1: 1; 1,Tim. 
3: 1 ff.; 4: 14; 5:17; Tit. 1: 7ff; 1 Pet. 5: 2; Clem. Rom., 42, 44, 54. 


3 The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, Ancient Christian 
Writers, No. 1, tr. by James A. Kleist, S.J. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1946, pp. 
9-49. 

*I Tim 2: 13. 

SII Tim. 1: 6. 
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to “ witnesses designated beforehand by God.’’! These ¢estibus prae- 
ordinatis are called waptuow tois trpoKexeipotovnpévois in the Greek ; 
and tpoxeipife means choosing by the imposition of hands. Those 
men, then, to whom the power of “ laying on of hands”’ is given 
by the apostles, receive the plenitude of Orders: namely, they 
are enabled to perpetuate the hierarchical Church by ordaining its 
ministers. As we shall see, such power was clearly given by St. Paul 
to Timothy and Titus.? 

The second ‘characteristic is unity: one single bishop to govern 
one church or diocese. Clear documentary evidence of this does not 
exist before the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch during the second 
century, when it is undoubtedly a fact, since St. Ignatius knows 
only one legitimate bishop in each see. However, all of the evidence 
of the second century indicates that the monarchical episcopate 
rests on an incontestable and long-established principle. Apart 
from divisions caused by schism, there exists no example of a church 
governed at one time by two bishops under the same plenary title. 
Where churches were governed by colleges of priests or “‘ bishops,” 
there actually was no resident bishop properly so called. Thus, 
while the priests who had been placed at the head of churches 
during apostolic times were sometimes called bishops, sometimes 
presbyters, by the second century the former word had taken on 
the significance of bishop in the modern sense. As we shall see, the 
churches founded by St. Paul in the West, and those founded by 
the other apostles and especially St. John in the East, evolved along 
different lines before the organization of the hierarchy became 
standardized. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCHES 


In order to obtain a panoramic view of the development of the 
monarchical episcopate and its connection with the apostolic college, 
it is necessary to consider the documentary evidence we possess 
concerning the evolution of the various apostolic churches. I shall 
begin with the churches founded by St. Paul, studying then those 
churches for which we possess episcopal lists and, finally, others 
of which we have some record. 


Acts 10: 41. 


*Cf. J. Coppens, L’ Imposition des Mains et les Rites connexes dans le N.T. et dans 
lV’ Eglise ancienne, Wetteren et Paris, 1925, esp. pp. 131-135. 
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1. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHES 


a) Ephesus. The description of the Pauline foundation of the church 
at Ephesus is given in the Acts of the Apostles, 18: 19-21 ; 19: I-20. 
Sometime after this he sent priests to minister to the faithful there. 
Later, he wrote to Timothy telling him to stabilize the church at 
Ephesus : to impose hands, judge priests, etc.2, While it is clear 
from these instructions that Timothy had been given episcopal 
power—the plenitude of Orders—it is equally clear that he was 
sent as a temporary ruler, an “‘ apostolic delegate,’’ rather than as a 
resident bishop.* This is confirmed by the fact that St. Paul later 
wrote him and commanded that Timothy ‘‘ make haste to come 
to me shortly. .... Take Mark and bring him with thee . . . Hasten 
to come before winter.’’* 

b) Crete. It would appear that St. Paul had at some time 
evangelized Crete. We find him writing to Titus there : “ For this 
reason I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set aright anything 
that is defective and shouldst appoint presbyters in every city, as 
I myself directed thee to do.’’* Titus, as Timothy, had received the 
plenitude of Orders through the imposition of hands. Again, however, 
he is not a resident bishop, but a delegate ; for at the end of the letter, 
St. Paul bids him : “ Make every effort to come to me at Nicopolis.”’’ 

c) Philippi and Thessalonica. It is clear that these cities also had a 
clergy. At the beginning of his letter to the Philippians, St. Paul 
greets the saints “‘ with the bishops and deacons.”’*® And he ad- 
monishes the faithful at Thessalonica to “appreciate those who 
labour among you, and who are over you in the Lord, and admonish 
you.”’® 

d) Corinth. In his epistles to the Corinthians, St. Paul never 
mentions bishops, priests, or deacons ; but he does discuss charis- 
matics—a fact from which Harnack, Sohm é al. have derived some 
comfort. Ex silentio, however, it cannot be proved that none of the 
former existed ; the presence and prominence of the latter certainly 


1 Acts 21: 17, 28. 

* Fs oe. 2: TE 

3 Cf. The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. The New Testament. Vol. 
III, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Churches, ed. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. and Joseph Keating, 
S.J., 2nd ed. rev., London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1927, Appendix II, ‘ The 
Ministry in the Apostolic Church,” pp. 237-242. 

‘II Tim. 4: 9, 12, 21. 

5 Acts 27. 

CT 3:6. 

Tit. 3: 12. 

SPaR. 3:1. 

*I Thess. 5: 12. 
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does not exclude a hierarchy. While St. Paul particularly praises 
the charisma of prophecy, he says nothing to exclude pastors charged 
with direction, preaching, and administration of the sacraments. 
On the contrary, the context (I Cor. 14) clearly implies the presence 
at the assembly of an overseer who will see to it that order is kept 
according to the directions of the apostle. Furthermore, the final 
greeting to Stephanas, Fortunatus and Achaicus strongly indicates 
that they were pastors: “ first-fruits of Achaia . . .(who) have 
devoted themselves to the service of the saints—to such as these 
do you also be subject, and to every helper and worker . . . What 
was lacking on your part, they have supplied.””? 

The most important evidence concerning the establishment of 
a hierarchy at Corinth is that contained in the letter of St. Clement 
of Rome to the Corinthians, written less than thirty years after 
St. Paul’s death, in which St. Clement clearly attributes the formal 
organization of the Corinthian hierarchy to the apostles. Clement 
establishes peremptorily the apostolicity of the hierarchy and the 
principle of ecclesiastical organization. He writes the letter pre- 
cisely to define the relations between the community and its superiors 
because of a rebellion in the church. He asserts that God sent Christ, 
and Christ sent the apostles—a clear manifestation of the positive 
will of God establishing the divine right of hierarchical jurisdiction.? 
Then, he says that the apostles established their first disciples as 
priests and deacons for the future : the foundation and organization of 
the Church by the apostles.* He insists that they did this with full 
consciousness of their right to establish overseers and ministers 
in fidelity : the doctrine of the apostolic succession. Finally, he 
admonishes the Corinthians that it is not to be wondered at that 
those “ entrusted by God through Christ with such an office have 
appointed the above-mentioned officials.’’> Since the apostles were 
assured of having successors, it is impossible to contest the legitimacy 
of the pastors successively established in the different churches— 
including that of Corinth. In Clement’s letter, however, these suc- 
cessors do not have the name of bishop. He sintply calls them 
illustrious men. Nevertheless, the fact of the hierarchical succession 
established through apostolic authority is proved. 

From Hegesippus’s Memoirs, we know that when he visited Corinth 


11 Cor. 16: 15-18. 

242. Kleist, op. cit., p. 34. 

* Ibid. 

“Ibid. Cf. Michiels, D.A.F.C., I, 1763-1765. 
5 Ibid., 
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it had a bishop named Primus ; and, according to Eusebius, during 
the primacy of Victor, Bishop Bacchylus ruled there.! 

e) Others. From the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, we have 
evidence that St. Paul himself established a “‘ bishop’”’ at Athens. 
He tells us that 


Dionysius, one of the ancients, the pastor of the diocese of the 
Corinthians, relates that the first bishop of the Church at Athens was that 
member of the Areopagus, the other Dionysius, whose original conversion 
after Paul's speech to the Athenians in the Areopagus Luke described in 
the Acts. 


The historian quotes letters written by Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedemonians and to the Athenians, to the Nicomedians, 
the Romans, and others. Unfortunately, none of these letters is 
extant today. Finally, Origen records that St. Paul himself in- 
stalled Caius as “‘ bishop” at Thessalonica. ¢ 

We may conclude, then, that in the churches he established, St. 
Paul organized colleges of priests and deacons to care for the needs of 
worship, offer the Eucharist, and preach. Generally, he chose them 
from his first converts. He often made personal visitations to the 
churches or sent disciples to whom he had given the plenitude of 
Orders through the imposition of hands, such as Timothy and Titus, 
as his delegates. To them he gave power to pass on the succession of 
jurisdictional power after his death. Father Lattey has pointed 
out that it was better during apostolic times not to have a bishop, 
but for St. Paul or his staff to keep close contact with the different 
churches while forming them in doctrine. 


The appointment of a bishop with authority over the presbyters and 
people alike would take place at a later period according as circumstances 
dictated that measure, or the church was ripe for it. This would apply 
also to the Churches founded by the other apostles.® 


Now, Msgr. Batiffol was of the opinion that the resident digni- 
taries in the various local churches were all bishops, whether they 
were called presbyters or bishops. Each of them possessed the plenitude 
of Orders, though they exercised their office in concert as a college 
of bishops subject to the itinerant apostles or their delegates. The 


1 Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols., tr. by Kirsopp Lake and J. E. L. 
Oulton, London, William Heinemann, 1926 and 1938, IV, 22; V, 23. 

*Tbid., III, 4. 

*Ibid., IV, 23. 

* Comment. in Epist. Rom. X, 41. 

5 Op. cit., p. 240. Cf. Colson, passim. 
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hierarchical stucture of a monarchical bishop presiding over 
priests and deacons subject to him developed only at a later date.! 
Father Prat, on the other hand, insists that St. Paul never in his life- 
time appointed resident, monarchical bishops properly so called. 
The interchangeable names bishop and presbyter referred indis- 
criminately to simple priests; and the plenitude of Orders was 
possessed only by Paul’s “ apostolic delegates,’ such as Titus and 
Timothy, who were itinerant rather than resident bishops.? Col- 
son’s brilliant studies have confirmed Prat’s position. The presbyters 
and bishops of the churches established by Paul and his delegates 
did not possess the power of ordaining others and, so, ensuring the 
hierarchical succession. In presbyteral colleges, such as the one at 
Ephesus, there was no bishop in the proper sense of the word. When 
there was a “ bishop” in the sense of an overseer or president of 
the presbyteral college, as at Athens or Thessalonica, he did not 
possess the plenitude of Orders. Continuation of the hierarchy was 
entrusted exclusively to the itinerant bishop, such as Timothy and 
Titus, who had the power of “ laying on hands.”” Thus, St. Paul did 
establish a hierarchy, but during his own lifetime he kept it very 
strictly under his own control.® 


2. ROME 


It is clear that St. Peter and St. Paul founded the church at 
Rome and that there was immediate succession, as evidenced from 
the Letter of St. Clement of Rome to Corinth, the Adversus Haereses 
of St. Irenaeus, the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, and the 
entire weight of tradition. St. Irenaeus gives a list of the successors 
of Peter in the Roman episcopate, after claiming that he could 
give it for all the apostolic churches. 


And we could enumerate those who were instituted bishops in the 
churches by the apostles and their successors down to our own time..... 
But because it would take too long in this kind of a work to list the suc- 
cession in every church, we shall name those of the church, glorious and 
age-old and well-known to all, founded and established at Rome by the 
two glorious apostles, Peter and Paul ; that church which received from 
the apostles the tradition and the faith it announced to men, which has 
come down to us through the succession of bishops.‘ 


1 Batiffol, Etudes d'Histoire et de Théologie positive, 7th ed., I, p. 260 ff. 

® Theology of St. Paul, 1, pp. 341 ff.; Il, pp. 299 ff. 

® Colson, Les Fonctions, passim., esp. pp. 153 ff. ; L’ Evéque, esp. p. 63. Cf. Marchal, 
‘* Eglise, d’apres les Epitres de Saint Paul,” Dict. de la Bible, Supplem. II, 656-658 ; 
Prat, ‘“‘ Evéques, Origine de l’Episcopat,” Dict. de Théol. Cath., V, Part 2, 1655-1701. 
* Adver. Haer., 111, 3 (my translation). 
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Then, the saint names all the Popes from St. Peter down to his 
twelfth successor, Eleutherius, who was Supreme Pontiff when 
Irenaeus was writing. They were: (1) Linus, (2) Anacletus, (3) 
Clement, (4) Evaristus, (5) Alexander, (6) Sixtus, (7) Telesphorus, 
(8) Hyginus, (9) Pius, (10) Anicetus, (11) Soter (12) Eleutherius. 
Eusebius repeats this list, quoting from Irenaeus.!_ Further, Euse- 
bius gives us the testimony of Hegesippus, whose Memoirs were 
known to the historian, though they have since perished. In these 
five treatises Hegesippus explained how when travelling to Rome 
he had mingled with many bishops in many different cities, and he 
had found one doctrine among them all. He specifically mentioned 
Corinth and Rome. Of the latter he said, ‘‘ When I was in Rome 
I discovered the list of the succession until Anicetus, whose deacon 
was Eleutherus ; Soter succeeded Anicetus, and after him came 
Eleutherus.” ? 


3. ANTIOCH 


Eusebius records that St. Peter went to Antioch after the council 
at Jerusalem (c. 49 A.D.), and remained there as bishop for several 
years. When he left for Rome he consecrated Evodius as bishop of 
Antioch. As the successors of Evodius Eusebius lists: (2) Ignatius, 
(3) Heron (4) Cornelius, (5) Eros, (6) Theophilus, (7) Maximin, (8) 
Serapion.? Eusebius’s source for this list apparently was the Chroni- 
cle of Julius Africanus, which appeared c. 221 A.D. 


4. ALEXANDRIA 


Eusebius records the tradition that the Evangelist Mark founded 
this church. Then, “in the eighth year of the reign of Nero, 
Annianus was the first after Mark the Evangelist to receive charge of 
the diocese of Alexandria.’’> In the following chapters he lists 
subsequent successors: (2) Abilius, (3) Cerdon, (4) Primas, (5) 
Justus, (6) Eumenes, (7) Marcus, (8) Celadion, (9) Agrippinus, 
(10) Julian, (11) Demetrius, who was a contemporary of Victor of 
Rome. Again, apparently the Chronicle of Julius Africanus is his 
source. ® 


1 Eusebius, H.E., V, 6. 

*Ibid., IV, 22. 

3 Ibid., III, 22, 36; IV, 20. The Church at Antioch, however, originally had been 
organized by Barnabas and Paul (Acts 11 :19-26), and, so, had developed according 
to the Pauline conception of a local church governed by one or several itinerant 
delegates of the Apostle. Cf. Colson, L’ Evéque, pp. 27-44. 

*H.E., II, 16. 

SIbid., II, 24. 

*Cf. Michiels, D.A.F.C., I, 1776. 
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5. JERUSALEM 


The first bishops of Jerusalem, who were all Jews, are listed by 
Eusebius in the Fourth Book of the Ecclesiastical History.1 He 
names St. James as the first bishop, a position which also is indicated 
in the Acts of the Apostles.2 This episcopal office of James at Jer- 
usalem is the first appearance of a monarchical resident bishop ac- 
tually a successor to the apostles in the plenitude of Orders, in- 
cluding the power to pass on the succession. While it is an anac- 
hronism to give the title ‘‘ bishop” to James, still he performed the 
functions proper to the episcopal office. He is not only the president 
of a presbyteral college, but also the juridical representative of 
Christ with full apostolic powers. * Eusebius lists the successors of 
James as follows: (2) Simeon, who, according to Hegesippus, was 
martyred under Atticus during the reign of Trajan, (3) Zaccheus, 
(4) Tobias, (5) Benjamin, (6) John, (7) Matthias, (8) Philip, (9) 
Seneca, (10) Justus, (11) Levi, (12) Ephres, (13) Joseph, (14) Judas.‘ 
Eusebius explains the astonishing number of bishops in this see by the 
fact that most of them were martyred after a very short reign. He 
continues the list naming the Roman bishops in the Fifth Book : 
(15) Narcissus, (16) Marcus; (17) Cassian; (18) Publius; (19) 
Maximus; (20) Julian; (21) Gaius; (22) Dolichianus; (23) 
Narcissus.§ 


CONCLUSION FROM THE LISTS 


These very complete lists indicate that the churches of Rome, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jersualem, at least, were governed by a 
single monarchical bishop from apostolic times. Father Lebreton 
further remarks that the whole argument of Irenaeus and of Ter- 
tullian, basing the criterion of orthodoxy upon tradition as trace- 
able through the bishops to the apostles, ‘‘ implies the existence of 
episcopal lists which enabled the various churches, or at least the 
apostolic churches, to give proof of their origin.” * It is a pity that 
these other lists have not survived. 


1H.E., Iv, 5. 

2 Acts 12:17; 15:13-21; 21: 15-28. 

* Cf. Colson, Les Fonctions, pp. 113-124 ; L’ Evéque, pp. 81-86. 
*H.E., IV, 5. 

5 Ibid., V. 12. 


* Jules Lebreton, S.J., The History of the Primitive Church, tr. by Ernest C- 
Messenger, vol. III, London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1945, p, 577. 
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6. CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR 


a) St. Peter. The First Epistle of St. Peter is addressed to the 
churches of Asia Minor. In it the chief apostle writes: ‘“‘ Now I 
exhort the presbyters among you—lI, your fellow-presbyter . . .— 
tend the flock of God which is among you, governing not by con- 
straint.”” 1 It is clear, therefore, that St. Peter had established 
priests to govern the Churches. However, there is no mention of a 
bishop. During his lifetime, St. Peter himself was the superior of 
each of his missionary churches. ? 

(b) St. John. The Apocalypse is addressed to the churches of Asia 
Minor. In it St. John refers to the seven “ stars”’ or “ angels ’”’ of 
these churches, which, according to the best interpretation, signify 
the bishops. * The Third Epistle, addressed to a certain Gaius, 
contains an attack on a man named Diotrephes, who apparently is 
a bad bishop, for he has power to withold St. John’s letters and 
“not to receive the brethren, and those who do so he hinders, and 
casts them out of the Church.” 4 

Moreover, even if we do not accept this New Testament evidence as 
conclusive, we find that tradition is precise in saying that John 
established many bishoprics in Asia Minor after he emerged from 
exile at Patmos and moved to Ephesus. The seven letters of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch offer powerful evidence of this fact.5 These 
letters have been called “ the epiphany of the monarchical epis- 
copate.” In them the vocabulary—bishop, priests, deacons—is 
fixed. The bishop now is the president of the presbytery and much 
higher than the priests, deacons, and community. He is venerated as 
the resident monarchical bishop, the true successor of the apostles 
in the plenitude of Orders. 


The bishop is above all the source of unity in the church: one only 
God, one only Christ, one only temple, one only altar, one only Eucharist, 
one only Spirit, one only Body, one only Faith, one only Hope, one only 
Love, and for this, one only bishop at the head of the presbyterate and 
community. ° 


. Ty et 6: 1. 
? Michiels, D.A.F.C., I, 1769. 


8 Apoc. 1-3. Colson clearly demonstrates that St. John’s “ angels ’’ were bishops. 
L’ Evéque, pp. 81-86. 


‘III Jo. 1: 9-10. 


5 The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, tr. by James A. 
Kleist, S.J. (See note 12). 


* Colson, Les Fonctions, pp. 212 ff., esp. p. 220. 
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Ignatius identifies Polycarp, the disciple of John, as bishop of 
Smyrna ;! Onesimus of Ephesus; Damas of Magnesia ; ® 
and Polybius of Tralles.4 He specifically refers to the bishop of 
Philadelphia, though he does not mention his name.’ Finally, he 
refers to the places near Antioch which have delegated bishops to 
visit the church there.* The entire context of the letters indicates 
that these bishops have existed for a long time ; certainly, they 
cannot have sprung up overnight. It is quite probable that St. 
John consecrated them. 

St. Irenaeus, who himself had been a disciple of St. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, says of him: “ Polycarp, indeed, not only was taught 
by the apostles and had conversation with many people who had 
seen our Lord, but he also was constituted bishop of the church at 
Smyrna by the apostles in Asia.””? The apostle signified here by 
the plural would undoubtedly be St. John. Tertullian supports the 
evidence of this fact by recording that “‘ the church of the Smyrneans 
holds that Polycarp was placed there by John.’’*® Further, he 
says that there are other churches wherein St. John established the 
episcopal succession. He refutes the attack of Marcion on the au- 
thenticity of the Apocalypse, arguing: ‘‘ We have churches fostered 
by John. For even though Marcion rejects his Apocalypse, never- 
theless the order of bishops passed in review back to the beginning 
confirm John as its author.”’® 

Finally, we have the very definite description of St. John’s ac- 
tivities given by Clement of Alexandria in his treatise Who is the 
the Rich Man Who Will Be Saved ? which is quoted by Eusebius : 


After the death of the tyrant he passed from the island of Patmos to 
Ephesus, and used also to go, when asked, to the neighbouring districts 
of the heathen, in some places to appoint bishops, in others to reconcile 
whole churches, and in others to ordain some one of those pointed out 
by the Spirit.1¢ 


We may conclude, therefore, that St. John consecrated the last 
years of his life to ecclesiastical organization. It is historically 
proved that he gave a bishop to a large number of towns in Asia 


1 To Polycarp, Intro., Kleist, op. cit., p. 96. 

2 To the Ephesians, 1, op. cit., p. 60. 

3 To the Magnesians, 2, op. cit., p. 69. 

* To the Trallians, 1, op. cit., p. 75. 

5 To the Philadelphians, Intro., op. cit., p. 85. 

*Ibid., 10, op. cit., p. 89. 

7 Advers. Haer., III, 3-4 (my translation). 

8 Liber de Praescript., XXXII, P.L. 2, 45-46 (my translation). 
* Adv. Marc., IV, 5, P.L. 2, 366 (my translation). 

10H7.E., III, 23. 
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Minor. One can consider him as the principal author of the episcopal 
sees.? 


7. OTHERS 


That monarchical bishops were fully established as rulers of parti- 
cular sees during the second century is further shown by various 
synods held at this time. Seven bishops from as mariy sees are re- 
corded as convening against the Montanist heresy, c. 160 A.D. ? 
Moreover, concerning those involved in the Easter controversy 
near the end of the century, we have ample evidence from Eusebius. 
He records a convention of bishops at Palestine ‘“‘ over whom presided 
Theophilus, bishop of the diocese of Caesarea, and Narcissus, bishop 
of Jerusalem.” There was another at Rome 


which gives Victor as bishop ; and there is one of the bishops of Pontus 
over whom Palmas presided as the oldest ; and of the diocese of Gaul, 
of which Irenaeus was bishop; and yet others of those in Osrohoene 
and the cities there ; and particularly of Bacchyllus, the bishop of the 
church at Corinth ; and of very many more who expressed one and 
the same opinion and judgement, and gave the same vote. 


Eusebius remarks that Polycrates’s letter toVict or giving his side of 
the story mentions many bishops who support him: Polycarp of 
Smyrna, Thrases of Eumenses, Sagaria of Laodicaea, who are dead. 
“ And I could mention the bishops who are present whom you re- 
quired to summon, and I did so. If I should write their names they 
would be many multitudes.” 


CONCLUSION FROM THE DOCUMENTS 


The written records of the primitive Church present a clear picture 
of the way the Church developed. The apostles and their immediate 
disciples founded various churches throughout the empire. In each 
of these, colleges of presbyters were appointed from among the 
first converts to be ministers of the word. During the formative 
period these churches remained under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the apostles or of special ‘‘ apostolic delegates ’’ sent to the various 
churches as need arose. The latter were given the plenitude of 
Orders and, so, were empowered to provide for hierarchical succession 
after the death of the apostles. However, in some of the churches 


1Cf. Michiels, D.A.F.C., I, 1771. 


* C. Kirch, S.J. and L. Ueding, S.J., Enchividion Fontium Historiae ecclesiasticae 
antiquae, 218. 
*H.E., V, 23-25. 
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which had developed sufficiently, the apostles themselves appointed 
resident bishops. St. John particularly, during the last years of his 
long life, when he lived at Ephesus, consecrated many monarchical 
bishops throughout Asia Minor. 

Thus, there definitely existed a hierarchy in the Church during 
apostolic times, which participated in the ordinary powers of the 
apostles; but it was exercised under two different forms. At 
Jerusalem and in the churches founded by John, there were resident 
monarchical bishops enjoying the plenitude of Orders. In the churches 
founded by St. Paul, however, (even those where he had appointed 
presidents to oversee the communities) there were no monarchical 
bishops properly so called. The power of Orders and the highest 
hierarchical authority were exercised in these churches by one or 
many itinerant apostolic delegates who temporarily remained in 
the communities to organize them. The ultimate centre of unity 
was Paul himself. It has been the splendid contribution of Colson to 
show the diverse conceptions of the hierarchy underlying the 
different systems manifested in the organization of the Johannine 
and Pauline churches. 


Paul conceived the hierarchy, the Christian communities, as a college 
without a head, reserving the actual control of its unity to himself, 
fearing to see the local churches develop so many religious groups, 
independent of one another, where Christ would at last be a name common 
to all, but lost in the shadows of various representations. On this account 
he (Paul) journeys from one to another or sends on a temporary assign- 
ment his alter ego, “‘ apostles” through participation, to make certain 
that “‘ Christ be not divided” (I Cor. 1: 13). The total role of the 
hierarchy shades off into this notion of the unity of the Body of Christ, to 
guarantee which is its central function. And it is this same perspective of 
unity which determines the Pauline conception of the organization of the 
hierarchy. A single people has been called from the ends of the earth to be 
gathered into the one Jesus Christ. Thus, the bond of unity is regarded 
as an “apostolate” essentially itinerant, supralocal, inter-ecclesial. ? 


In his churches, then, Paul himself was the unique supreme bond of 
charity and of life, because of his vast conception of the unity of the 
Mystical Body around Christ, the Head of all the various parts. 
John, on the other hand, influenced by the Jewish forms of com- 
munity organization, established resident monarchical bishops, 
modelled after James of Jerusalem, a sedentary, local chief, suc- 


1 Colson, L’ Evéque, pp. 65-66 (my translation). These differing conceptions of the 
hierarchy in the thought of Paul and John and their ultimate unification is the theme 
of both of Colson’s works. See especially L’ Evéque, pp. 47-110; Les Fonctions, pp. 
33-174 ; 317-353. 
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cessor of the apostles, and in a way, autonomous in the government 
of his community. Here, there is no acephalous group of “ bishops ” 
and priests governed from afar, butrather a college of pries ts gathered 
round a monarchical bishop. The bishop is the centre of unity in his 
own local church ; this unity is incarnate in the person of the bishop ; 
and , thus he is the visible lieutenant of Christ on earth. In the bishop 
the Incarnation of Christ is prolonged for each church ; he is the 
successor and the tradition of Christ. This Johannine notion of the 
hierarchy is eloquently reflected in the letters of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, while St. Clement of Rome is dominated by the Pauline 
conception. It is this predominance of the Pauline conception which 
made the truth of the Roman primacy and its role as the supra- 
ecclesial principle of unity of the whole Church so quickly realized 
in the West. 

By the middle of the second century there were monarchical bis- 
hops in all of the churches, many of which possessed lists enumerating 
their bishops, beginning from the first consecrated by the apostles 
or their delegates. This is the only conclusion that we can arrive at 
through a study of the historical documents that have come down 
to us. The hierarchical succession in the Church took the form of a 
monarchical episcopate derived by divine right from the apostles 
themselves. 


DIVINE RIGHT 


Since the hierarchy of the Church actually did develop in the form 
of the monarchical episcopate, it follows that it did so as the result 
of the positive will of Christ ; for his promise that the church would 
endure until the end of time necessarily involved the divine or- 
dination of means which would assure this continuity. Once more, 
however, let us study the historical documents in order to seek 
confirmation of this reality. 

The New Testament contains no precise discussion of the means of 
apostolic succession. The fact, however, is clear.1 That St. Paul 
is vitally concerned about the succession and is making an effort to 


1 Cf. Journet, op. cit., esp. p. 386: ‘‘ In the Gospel texts addressed to the apostles 
in view of a mission extending to all nations and to all times, it is evidently im- 
possible not to recognize—enveloped no doubt in exceptional and temporary 
privileges, but nevertheless clearly formulated—the promise of the permanent, or- 
dinary, transmissible jurisdictional powers needed to preserve the revelation un- 
altered down the ages, and for taking, as circumstances might dictate,all the measures 
required for the spiritual good of souls.’’ Cf. Jo. 14: 26 ; 16:7, 13; Mk. 16: 15; Mt. 
28 : 19-20; 18: 17-18. 
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provide for it after his death is especially borne out by his instruc- 
tions to Timothy : 


Hold to the form of sound teaching which thou hast heard from me, in 
the faith and love which are in Christ Jesus. Guard the good trust through 
the Holy Spirit, which dwells in us." 


I charge thee ... preach the word, be urgent in season, out of season ; 
reprove, entreat, rebuke with all patience and teaching. For there will 
come a time when they will not endure sound doctrine .... But do thou 
be watchful in all things, bear with tribulation patiently, work as a 
preacher of the gospel, fulfill thy ministry.” 


The letter of St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians absolutely 
defines the apostolic institution of hierarchical succession. 


The apostles preached to us the Gospel received from Jesus Christ, and 
Jesus Christ was God’s ambassador. Christ, in other words, comes with a 
message from God, and the apostles with a message from Christ. Both 
these orderly arrangements, therefore, originate from the will of God.® 


He goes on to describe how the apostles preached everywhere “ with 
the fullness of the Holy Spirit,” and how everywhere “ from their 
earliest converts appointed men whom they had tested by 
the Spirit to act as bishops and deacons for the future be- 
lievers.”* He insists that this was no innovation, but grew out 
of the system of bishops and deacons described in the Scripture. 
Drawing a parallel to the choice of the tribe of Aaron to carry on the 
Old Testament hierarchy, he declares that the apostles “‘ equipped 
as they were with perfect foreknowledge . . . appointed the men 
mentioned before, and afterwards laid down a rule once for all to 
this effect : when these men die, other approved men shall succeed 
to their sacred ministry.”® According to St. Clement, then, the 
apostles wished to assure continuance of the work committed to 
them by Christ. Consequently, they provided ministers invested 
with the plenitude of Orders to govern the Churches after their death. 
Nothing could be more certain.*® 

The Didache, which was probably composed in Palestine c. 


111 Tim. 1: 13, 14. 

2II Tim. 4: 1-3, 5. 

342, Kleist, op. cit., p. 35. 

*Ibid., p. 35. 

5 Ibid., p. 36. 

* Cf. Colson, Les Fonctions, pp. 179-180. Colson shows that in Clement’s view the 
Apostles are the Tradition of Christ, and the hierarchy is essentially the same 
Tradition. Its role is the same as that of Christ, prolonged from one age to another. 
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100 A.D., is a summary of early Christian moral teaching and liturgi- 
cal practices. It exhorts the faithful : 


Accordingly, elect for yourselves bishops and deacons, men who are 
an honour to the Lord, of gentle disposition, not attached to money, 
honest and well-tried ; for they, too, render you the service of the prophets 
and teachers. Do not, then, despise them; after all they are your 
dignitaries together with prophets and teachers. 4 


Fr. Kleist comments that the people had the privilege to elect 
candidates for these offices, 


a custom that continued deep into the Middle Ages. But it is clear from 
1 Tim. 4; 14: 5: 22; 2 Tim. 1: 6 that these men also needed ordination 
by the proper authorities. It is possible that at the time of writing of the 
Didache the terms bishop and deacon were still in flux. The two classes 
of Church officials here distinguished are bishops and deacons, who had 
received power of jurisdiction from the apostles or their successors as we 
know them from the Pastoral Epistles and the Letters of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch ; and the prophets and teachers, who had charismatic gifts. The 
apparent higher honour to the latter is an indication of the early date of the 
composition of the Didache, * 


The seven letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch eloquently affirm the 
fact of apostolic succession by divine right. The burden of each of 
the letters is an exhortation to the faithful to show complete sub- 
mission to their superiors ; their combined force shows that the 
common hierarchical structure of all the churches was legitimate— 
and the only legitimate one. No one can equal the bishop in authority. 


Obviously, anyone whom the Master of the household puts in charge of 
his domestic affairs, ought to be received by us in the same spirit as he 
who has charged him with this duty. Plainly, then, one should look upon 
the bishop as upon the Lord himself. * 


In the eyes of St. Ignatius, the bishop occupies the place of God. 
He tells the faithful : “‘ You must all follow the lead of the bishop, 
as Jesus Christ followed that of the Father.” * He specifically 
affirms divine right in his letter to the Philadelphians, whom he tells 
to stay united to “‘ the bishop and his assistants, the presbyters and 
deacons, that have been appointed in accordance with the wish of 
Jesus Christ, and whom he has, by his own will, through the operat- 
ation of his Holy Spirit, confirmed in loyalty.” * Divine right 

1 The Didache or The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Ancient Christian Writers 
No. 6, tr. James A. Kleist, S.J., Westminster, Md., Newman, 1948, p. 24. 

*Ibid., pp. 164-165. Cf. Colson, L’ Evéque, Appendix, pp. 125-131. 

* To the Ephesians, 6, Kleist, p. 62. 


« Ibid., 8, p. 93. Cf. Magn., 2, p. 69 ; Trall., 13, p. 79. 
5 To the Philadelphians, Intro., op. cit., p. 85. 
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succession is clearly enunciated throughout. To follow the apostles 
or the bishops is to follow Christ. 

Significantly, the greatest apologists of the primitive Church 
grounded their defence of orthodox doctrine upon the apostolicity of 
Catholic teaching as preserved through the apostolic succession of the 
bishops. St. Irenaeus rests all his arguments on the principle that 
the apostolic succession of the bishops is the legitimate public, 
necessary, continual, and permanent succession of the body of bishops 
in the place of the apostles at the head of the churches with their 
power of governing and teaching. In virtue of this regular and unin- 
terrupted succession, the contemporary episcopate forms one single 


moral body with the founding apostles and is invested with their 
divine power. ! 


Wherefore the members of the Church ought to obey the presbyters, 
who succeed the apostles, as we have shown ; and who together with this 
succession have received the charisms of truth according to the certain 
will of the Father. ? 

True knowledge is the doctrine of the apostles and the ancient status 
of the church in the whole world and the character of the body of Christ, 
according to the succession of bishops, to whom they (the apostles) 
handed over the church in any single place ; which knowledge comes 
down to us, guarded against fiction, as the fullest heritage of the Scripture, 
having suffered neither addition nor diminution... .. 

For all those men (heretics) have come on the scene ne later than 
the bishops, to whom the apostles handed over the churches. 4 


Tertullian holds firmly to the same tessera of orthodoxy : 


They (the apostolic churches) developed the order of their bishops 
through succession carried on from their beginning, in such wise that the 
very first bishop derived his authority and superiority from the apostles 
or from the apostolic delegates who continually worked with the apostles 

. Accordingly, these churches and others exhibit those men who 
were constituted in the episcopate by the apostles to be the bearers of 
the apostolic seed. ° 


Clearly, these early defenders of the faith were convinced that the 
best weapon against heresy was appeal to the monarchical bishops 
who derived their power from apostolic and, therefore, ultimately 
from divine institution. 


1Cf. Michiels, D.A.F.C., I, 1784. 

2 Advers. Haer., 1V, 26, 2 (my translation). 
*Ibid., IV, 33, 8 (my transiation). 

*Ibid., V, 21, 1 (my translation). 

5 Liber de Praescrip., XXXIII, P.L. 45-46 (my translation). 
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CONCLUSION 


A brief summary of the historical data presented in this study will 
show that from it one can conclude only to the fact that the episcopal 
body in the form of monarchical bishops is by divine right the leg- 
itimate successor of the apostolic college. 

(1) Jesus founded his Church, sending his apostles to all nations 
to rule, teach, and sanctify them until the end of time through one 
truth, one Church, one Christ. The apostles themselves, immediate 
successors of Christ, were the first pole of unity around which 
gathered the churches they established. In them the early Christians 
saw the reflection of Christ himself, the continuation of his life 
and action, the present incarnation of his word and his authority. 
(2) The apostles preached the faith, organized the converts, placed 
priests and deacons in the churches which they founded, but kept 
them under their own direction. These priests were more or less 
indifferently called episkopoi or presbyterot during the first century. 
(3) Gradually, the apostles communicated the fullness of Orders to 
certain élite disciples who, with a few rare exceptions in Jewish 
communities in the East, also followed the missionary life. Some 
illuminati tended to exaggerate the place of charismatics in the 
structure of the church. But St. Paul insisted that the true Church 
was “ built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets with 
Christ Jesus himself as the chief corner stone.”! It was this 
ruling idea of the unity of the members of the Mystical Body around 
Christ the Head which governed Paul’s conception of hierarchical 
organization and which prevailed in the West. Those who received 
the true apostolic power from St. Paul remained attached to him 
and became his aids as apostolic delegates in the work of preaching 
and organizing churches. Though St. Paul apparently appointed 
Denis the Areopagite as “‘ bishop ” of Athens and Caius as “ bishop ”’ 
of Thessalonica, actually they were merely presidents of the presby- 
teral colleges without the plenitude of Orders—at least during Paul’s 
lifetime. 

(4) Shortly before his final journey to Rome, St. Peter consecrated 
Evodius first bishop of Antioch. The chief of the apostles also 
became first bishop of the see of Rome. He consecrated Linus as a 
bishop, and after St. Peter’s death Linus succeeded to the primacy. 
(5) St. Mark apparently founded the church at Alexandria and estab- 
lished a bishop, Annanius, there. 


1Eph. 2: 20. 
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(7) Toward the end of the first century the apostle St. John mul- 
tiplied episcopal sees and organized the administration of dioceses 
in various towns of Asia Minor under monarchical bishops. 

(8) Before their deaths the apostles disposed all things necessary 
for the orderly continuation of the Church through the regular 
transmission of their authority. While we do not have direct his- 
torical descriptions of these arrangements, the testimony of St. 
Clement of Rome clearly manifests it as hierarchical succession by 
divine right ; and the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch, together 
with the testimony of St. Irenaeus, Hegesippus, Julius Africanus 
and others, demonstrate that this succession gradually assumed the 
structure of monarchical resident bishops subject to the Supreme 
Pontiff at Rome. 

(9) It would appear that the motive for establishing at a given time 
one single bishop over a church, until then governed by a college of 
priests under the’ direction of itinerant bishops, was the need of 
greater unity as a safeguard of orthodoxy and a guarantee of union 
among the various churches. The necessity of maintaining the unity 
of Christ among the various local churches was at the root of both the 
Pauline and Johannine conceptions of hierarchical organization. 
The two conceptions finally coalesced, complementing each other : 
the Pauline idea of the unity of the Body around Christ the Head— 
all the disparate parts, the various churches, being held together 
by the itinerant apostles as their bond of unity ; the Johannine 
idea of the Incarnation prolonged for each church in its bishop, the 
successor and tradition of Christ. Gradually, there was communic- 
ated to the “ bishop-presidents ” of the presbyteral colleges in the 
Pauline churches the function of “successor of the apostles,” 
the plenitude of Orders which was already possessed by the mon- 
archical bishop of the Johannine churches. The pressure of events— 
the growth in numbers of the churches, the death of the apostles 
and their immediate delegates, the necessity to have strong local 
authority and sources of doctrinal unity to resist the developing 
heresies—little by little brought about the transformation from 
city to city, reaching at last to the whole Church. As Cardinal 
Newman pointed out : 


When the apostles were taken away, Christianity did not at once break 
into portions ; yet separate localities might begin to be the scene of internal 
dissensions, and a local arbiter in consequence would be wanted.! 


1 John Henry Cardinal Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, ed. by Charles Frederic Harold, London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1949, 
pp. 138-139. 
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Thus, the communities passed from the stage of itinerant-apostolic 
episcopal jurisdiction, when the authority of the successors of the 
apostles prevailed regionally in missionary bishops, to the sedentary 
and stable crganization of monarchical episcopacy, when the presid- 
ing local bishop had the function of successor of the apostles. Paul’s 
emphasis particularly prepared the West for comprehension of the 
primacy of the Pope. The visible vicar of Christ on earth remained 
the supreme pole of unity for all the local churches, each of which 
now possessed its own monarchical bishop. * 

(10) Naturally, a special title was needed for the chief pastor of the 
various churches. Until then, priests had had two titles. Now, 
presbyteros was retained to indicate their functions as ordinary 
ministers ; episkopos—overseer—was given to the chief pastor to 
indicate his superiority. 

Christ clearly willed that his Church should continue and should 
retain its unity—the unity of his Mystical Body—until the end of 
time. Certainly, the most reasonable method to secure such con- 
tinuity in the difficult offices of ruling, teaching, and sanctifying 
mankind was through a developing monarchical hierarchy succeed- 
ing the original apostles. That such was the actual method Christ 
ordained for his church the historical documents show. The connec- 
tion between the monarchical-episcopal hierarchy of the Church 
today and the apostles is, therefore, that of succession through 
divine right. 


Joun CARROLL FUTRELL, S.J. 


1 Colson, L’Evéque, pp. 87-88; Les Fonctions, p. 262. 











A CRIMINAL LAWYER ON THE 
SANCTITY OF LIFE 


The recent book by Dr. Glanville Williams on The Sanctity of 
Life and the Criminal Law" is not the sort of book which one was 
disposed to take too seriously. Its lack of both knowledge and under- 
standing in matters of theology, its naive inaccuracies in matters of 
doctrinal and historical fact, its irresponsibility of language in dis- 
cussing grave moral questions seemed to place it definitely outside 
the category of scholarly writing. Its propagandist tactics, its 
persuasive bias against Catholic teaching, seemed to decide its place 
in literature. One felt that British lawyers would be ashamed of it ; 
and hoped for their sake, that it would be soon forgotten. Mean- 
while, one wearily placed it on the book-shelf beside Lecky, Lea, 
Blanshard and other assorted Exposures of the Errors and Crimes 
of Rome. 

But then, with surprise, one finds that the book is being taken 
very seriously indeed in some quarters. It is not only the publishers’ 
blurb which speaks of it as a “ profoundly serious’’ book, shedding 
“an intense new light’”’ on vital moral issues, ‘‘ by tapping the 
resources of biology and medicine as well as the law, by re-examining 
the traditional attitude of religion and ethics... .”; giving us 
“for the first time in book form, a full and balanced account, by a 
distinguished authority, of all aspects of the subject.’’ Publishers’ 
blurbs are easily forgiven. But serious reviewers command more 
attention ; and many of these have joined in a chorus of praise, 
of which the following quotation illustrates the refrain : 


Some of his readers may disagree with him strongly over certain of his 
interpretations of historic development, over his analysis of the present 
attitude of public opinion, or over his suggested reforms. But it is 
impossible not to be grateful for this serious and gallant effort to produce 
an atmosphere of greater tolerance and humanitarian compassion ..... P 


? Published by Faber & Faber, London, 1958. Pp. 319, price 30/-. The book is 
based upon the Carpentier lectures delivered in Spring, 1956 in the Faculty of Law, 
Columbia University. 


2 Times Literary Supplement, 18th July, 1958. The same reviewer greets the book 
as ‘‘ important,” speaks of the author’s “research and reflection,”’ his ‘‘thoroughness.” 
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This may be taken as typifying the view that Dr. Glanville Williams’s 
book represents a profound, scholarly and original contribution to 
legal and moral thinking ; that it poses a serious problem for, throws 
down an important new challenge to Catholic moralists ; that what- 
ever one’s religious preconceptions about the matters involved, a fair 
and intelligent debate is opened in which no one can doubt at least 
the deep moral seriousness, the scholarly responsibility, the con- 
scientiousness of Dr. Glanville Williams. 

We shall maintain that, in every particular, these claims made for 
Dr. Glanville Williams are unjustifiable ; we hope to prove that our 
first impressions, described above, are in fact a true and just assess- 
ment of the book. Before examining in detail his treatment of different 
medico-moral problems, we think it well first to introduce Dr. 
Glanville Williams to readers by quoting some specimen passages 
and summarizing some of his typical pieces of theological discussion. 
These will be a fair introductory sample enabling readers to judge 
of the author’s supposed detachment, scholarship and sense of re- 
sponsibility, as well as to savour his brand of humanism. To some 
of these passages we shall have to return later, when examination of 
the moral argument requires it. 

We hesitate to reproduce some of these passages, which must 
deeply shock and wound decent people. It is, however, necessary 
to do so in order to show just what the protagonists of Dr. Glanville 
Williams are defending and just what is the nature of the “‘ imagin- 
ative humanitarianism ” which the author wishes to substitute for 
the Church’s “ authoritarian dogmatism’’ and “ doctrinaire con- 
servatism.”’ 


1. THE AUTHOR AS THEOLOGIAN AND AS HUMANIST 


The first passage which we quote is one which no Catholic reader 
will be able soon to forget. The author writes : 


A biblical argument in favour of artificial insemination could easily 
be constructed by showing that it is the only form of virtuous propagation 
on the woman’s side, being entirely free from sinful lust and approximating 
to the immaculate conception.! 


We do not think that in all the literature of anti-catholic bigotry 
there is to be found a sentence more ignoble. It is, however, obvious 
enough that Dr. Glanville Williams simply did not know what he was 


1P. 132. 
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saying ; his mere ignorance of Christian teaching shouts from every 
line. But there is ignorance which is inexcusable. It would have been 
so simple to find out what the words “immaculate conception ” 
mean. It would have been so easy for him to avoid giving un- 
provoked insult to the faith of millions of his country-men, to speak 
only of them. There are aspects of his subject about which Dr. 
Glanville Williams has professional competence. He should have 
confined himself to things he knows something about. 

But throughout his whole book he persists in embarking on 
theological discussions and arguments for which he has not the most 
elementary equipment. His treatment of the doctrine of original 
sin is typical of his qualifications as a theologian. He has, appar- 
ently, read a book on the subject,’ and has learned from it the amus- 
ing fact that the doctrine “ appears to have been the invention of 
Origen,” who could think up no other explanation of the nascent 
custom of infant baptism. The theory was taken up by St. Augustine 
and rapidly “‘ became orthodox Christian doctrine.’’* Scienti- 
fically, “‘the doctrine of original sin might (now) seem to be 
deprived of its last vestige of rational support’’; because “‘ the 
great majority of biologists are firm against the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics.” * A great deal of Catholic medical ethics 
originated in this pre-scientific dogma and was aroused by the hor- 
ror of unborn infants suffering “eternal punishment” if they 
died without the “‘ magical” rite of baptism.‘ There are signs, 
however, of a gradual decline of supersitition even among Catholics, 
at least of the educated sort. 


The Catholic rules of emergency baptism may perhaps be regarded at 
the present day as concessions to the faith of the more unsophisticated 
members of the sect, for the Roman priesthood seems to have surrendered 
the distinctively religious or eschatological approach to the problem of 
abortion and to base itself instead upon the less vulnerable doctrine of 
natural rights.® 


Therefore, as science spreads among them, the accession of Catholics 
to a civilized outlook on many matters is by no means to be despaired 
of. In fact, the Pope has, recently, quietly got away with “a 


?N.P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin, London, 1927: ‘“ this 
authoritative work,’ he calls it. 


2 Pp. 178-81. 

2 Pp. 28f. 

« Pp. 178, 180. 
5 P. 180. 
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partial renunciation of the mischievous dogma of original sin,” 
when he “‘ announced that there was nothing sinful in new techniques 
of painless childbirth.” ? 

It is, for his own sake and that of his friends, a pity that Dr. 
Glanville Williams did not show these passages to some Catholic 
before letting them be printed. Almost any “ unsophisticated 
member of the sect ’’ could have kept him from making such a fool 
of himself in public. It is ironic that blunders of this order about 
the beliefs of the Trobriand Islanders would have exposed their 
author to the derision of the learned world ; the beliefs of primitive 
peoples are Science . . . ! It is deplorable that, in otherwise educated 
Anglo-Saxon circles to-day, one can get away undetected with such 
monstrous errors about the tenets of the Faith which made Europe 
and created its greatest art, philosophy and literature and inspires 
to-day a majority of its most intelligent and civilized minds. 

But Dr. Glanville Williams does not wish to understand or to be 
just to Catholic teaching ; he only wishes to destroy it. Ecrasez 
l'infame is his motto ; and any stick is good enough for the purpose. 
His technique is a perfect example of the use of “ persuasive de- 
finitions ”’ ; he does not argue or reason, he simply affixes a ‘‘ smear- 
word ” to Catholic doctrines, which he does not like, and a “ cheer- 
word ” to the opposed practices, which he does like. It is the techni- 
que, so familiar to us, of the propagandist. This is not argument ; 
it is advertizing. 

Examples of the technique occur on every alternate page. To give 


“ec 


references would be tedious. Christian moral teaching is “ re- 


actionary,” ‘‘ old-fashioned,” ‘‘ unimaginative,” ‘‘ primitive if not 
blasphemous,” “‘ restrictive,” “irrational,” “‘ outmoded,” ‘“‘ dog- 
matic, doctrinaire,” ‘‘ authoritarian.’”” Contrasted with it are 


” “e 


interesting medico-social’’ experiment- 
ation, ‘‘ progressive statutes,’ “‘ empirical, imaginative humanitar- 
ianism.” Christianity is ‘ morbid, guilt-ridden,”’ ‘“ anti-sexual,” 
has a “sadistic God,” is pervaded with “ masochism,” desires 
“to thwart natural impulses merely for the sake of thwarting 
them” ;2 advances “the sour doctrines that all indulgence of 
the sexual impulses is libidinous sin ” ; * preaches resignation, i.e. 
“that the more unpleasant of two alternatives has some intrinsic 
moral superiority,” stands opposed to the belief “ that laughter is 


“enlightened opinion, 


1 Pp. 66 f. 
?P. 69. 
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better than sorrow.” ! “ Religious masochism .. . fatalism”’ 
are words that come constantly to his lips. He has made a rather 
detailed study of this aspect of Christianity. He has, in fact, read 
the relevant pages of Lecky, and even dipped into Westermarck. 
He has, indeed, a curious predilection for books of history and 
anthropology dating from the first decade of the century ; it would 
seem that, for Dr. Glanville Williams, history and anthropology, 
unlike the law, are not progressive sciences. 

As a propagandist he is, however, quite contemporary. He speaks 
once of “ religious terrorism,” and here we seem to hear a familiar 
voice ; and we realize how limited, after all, is the vocabulary of 
the propagandists and how poor their common stock of ideas. But 
Dr. Glanville Williams has undeniable expertise. It is a real tour 
de force to label Catholic teaching “ theocratic,’”’ since it believes 
in God as Author of the moral law; and “ sectarian,” since it is 
not accepted by many non-Catholics. These are show-pieces of 
emotive question-begging ; of what R.L. Thouless called ‘‘ crooked 
thinking.”’ But Dr. Glanville Williams’s logic is often bizarre. He 
writes : 


The preoccupation of ecclesiastics, many of them celibate, with sexual 
matters may seem inexplicable.? 


Did he not hear, at school, of the fallacy of believing that those 
who drive fat oxen must themselves be fat ? 

Dr. Glanville Williams has led us to expect that the alternative to 
the morbid doctrines of guilt-ridden, masochistic celibates must be 
something grand and noble and inspiring, exalting the dignity of man; 
a doctrine of freedom, happiness and progress. We will proceed to 
examine this alternative in detail presently. Here we merely ill- 
ustrate it by some citations. Any commentary of ours would merely 
detract from their stunning effect : 


I am not clear in my own mind that this general opinion, whether 
religious and secular, on the subject of the sanctity of life justifies the 
punishment of a mother who, finding that she has given birth to a viable 
monster or an idiot child, kills it..... An eugenic killing by a mother, 
exactly paralleled by the bitch that kills her mis-shapen puppies, cannot 
confidently be pronounced immoral.® 

The propagation of poor stock is regarded by public opinion as neither 
a sin nor a crime against humanity..... There is a striking contrast 


1 Pp, 278. 
2 P. 54. 
*P. 31. 
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between human fecklessness in our own reproduction and the careful 
scientific improvement of other forms of life under man’s control. No 
rose-grower, pigeon-fancier or cattle-breeder would behave as men do in 
their own breeding habits.’ 


The donation of semen, presents no problem...... There is nothing 
intrinsically wrong in selling a part of the body, e.g. hair..... It seems, 
then, that the somewhat repellent prospect of ‘ human stud farms,” 
although one of the things to be considered in passing (sci/.judgment)? 
upon the aesthetics or the social desirability of artificial insemination, is 
not a conclusive argument for repressing this practice by law. If the 
“human stud farm” produces a sufficient overplus of good, it can, at 
least on a utilitarian philosophy, be justified.* 


A compassionate acquittal took place in 1927 when a man drowned his 
incurably ill child, suffering from tuberculosis and gangrene of the face. 
He had nursed her with devoted care, but one morning, after sitting up 
with her all night, could no longer bear to see her suffering. The jury 
returned a verdict of “‘not guilty” of murder. In the course of his summing 
up, Mr. Justice Branson said : “ It is a matter which gives food for thought 
when one comes to consider that, had this poor child been an animal instead 
of a human being, so far from there being anything blameworthy in the 
man’s action in putting an end to its suffering, he would actually have 
been liable to punishment if he had not done so.””* 


These are only some examples of Dr. Glanville William’s “ serious 
and gallant effort to produce an atmosphere of greater tolerance 
and humanitarian compassion.” They have been chosen out of 
many similar passages because of a common trait, which is surely 
significant : they show how calmly the new medical and legal 
humanist assumes that what is right treatment for animals is, 
eo ipso, right treatment for men. In this and other respects Dr. 
Glanville Williams has performed an immense service for students 
of Catholic medical ethics. We have believed and said that abandon- 
ment of Catholic moral standards in the sphere of sex and con- 
ception would mean the animalization of sex, the degradation of man 
to the level of the sub-human. We have believed and said that 
abortion is murder and that principles which are invoked to justify 
it will equally condone infanticide, geronticide and, in fact, leave 
no logical reason for condemning any form of murder. 

Dr. Glanville Williams has obliged us by working out to just these 


1P. 83. 

* There is obviously a word missing in the text. 
*P. 134. 

*P. 293. 
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conclusions the logic of the anti-Catholic philosophy of sex, and of 
the un-sanctity of life. We would never have dared to attribute to 
this philosophy the crude formulae which this book defends. We 
should have been accused of misrepresentation, we should not have 
been believed if we did. Perhaps after Dr. Glanville Williams we 
will be believed. 

It would, however, be unjust not to acknowledge Dr. Glanville 
Williams’s precursors, on whom he has freely drawn for ideas, 
arguments and garbled versions of Christian teaching. Chief among 
these are Bertrand Russell, whose Marriage and Morals was first 
published in 1929'; and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, whose book, 
Morals and Medicine*, draws heavily upon Russell and whose state- 
ments of and about Christian teaching are indeed staggering, coming 
as they do from the “ Professor of pastoral theology and Christian 
ethics at the Episcopal Theological College, Cambridge, Mass.’ 
There is little about religion or morals in Glanville Williams that 
was not already in Fletcher; and little in Fletcher that was not 
anticipated by Bertrand Russell. It should, however, in fairness 
be said that Russell, shocking though his views in this book are, 
is a good deal more humanitarian than Dr. Glanville Williams and 
rather more Christian than the Reverend Mr. Fletcher.? The three 
authors share a common outlook and together typify the moral 
philosophy of scientific humanism, which puts itself forward as the 
main antagonist of and only alternative to Christianity in the modern 
world. In order to broaden the discussion to the dimensions of the 
school, we shall refer to the views of Russell and Fletcher, where 
they are relevant to the discussion of those of Dr. Glanville Williams. 

It is sad to note the inroads this pagan philosophy has made into 


1 Our edition is published by Allen & Unwin and dated 1952. 
2? Published by Gollancz, London, 1955. 


* The blurb describes Mr. Fletcher as a “ priest.’’ Blurbs of and prefaces to books 
of this kind have a curiously monotonous sameness. When we read of a book that 
“this is one of the most valuable, if controversial, books that we have published ”’ 
dealing “ bravely and outspokenly but courteously "’ with grave moral problems, we 
know at once that the book is an attack on decent moral standards (if, indeed it is 
not straight pornography, which is always sure to be “ brave and full of high moral 
seriousness,” too). Dr. Karl Menninger, in his Foreword, says exactly the kind of 
thing that friendly reviewers have said of Dr. Glanville Williams: ‘‘ That the author 
is deeply religious and earnestly ethical no one can doubt. Some of his conclusions 
will be contrary to prevalent Roman Catholic convictions. ... . (But) the earnestness, 
the scholarliness, the conscientiousness and the thoroughness of the author cannot 
but appeal to all... .men of good will... .. A great contribution has been made 
here to philosophy, to religion, to morality and to medicine.” Dr. Glanville Williams 
likes the Reverend Mr. Fletcher ; finds his ‘‘ Christian humanist approach ... . at 
the opposite pole from that of dogmatic and authoritarian religion.”’ (p. 127). 
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Anglican circles and to see the confusion and compromises of An- 
glican theologians in face of the sophistries of scientific humanism. 
In this connection we shall have to refer, in sorrow much more than 
in anger, to the Report called ‘“‘ The Family in Contemforary 
Society,” prepared for the Archbishop of Canterbury in connection 
with the Lambeth Conference, 1958, by a group of responsible 
theologians and social scientists convened by the Church of England 
Moral Welfare Council. This document seems to be the prelude to an 
abandonment by Anglicanism, more grave and far-reaching than 
any it has hitherto endorsed, of traditional Christian moral 
teaching on sex and marriage.’ 


2. LAW AND MORALS 


It may be felt that it is unfair to concentrate on Dr. Glanville 
Williams’s theological howlers : this is, after all, it may be said, 
the book of a lawyer whose main concern is with legal reform. Now 
the author could, had he chosen, have discussed the case for legal 
reform on sociological, utilitarian or other grounds which fall within 
the purview of legal science. As the reviewer previously cited writes : 


To restrict or even to remove the threat of punishment from some of 
the matters discussed in this book would not of course be to pronounce, 
one way or the other, upon their moral and theological implications,highly 
controversial as many of them are.® 


Dr. Glanville Williams, however, has not chosen to take this line. 
By far the greater part of his book is taken up precisely with the moral 
and theological aspects of his subject. It is only intermittently that 
he remembers his proper competence and speaks as a lawyer. When 
he does, he can speak sense. He writes: ‘‘ Human law does not 
necessarily have to enforce the whole of morality.”* “It is 
necessary to insist on the distinction between morals and law.”® 
The Catholic moralist can only say that he agrees ; ® and he could 


1S.P.C.K., London, 1958. 
* The abandonment is now, to the great sorrow of Catholics, an accomplished fact. 
* Times Literary Supplement, loc. cit. 


*P. 197. 

*P. 26. 

*In a recent letter, dealing with censorship of obscene publications, the Bishops of 
the United States wrote: ‘‘ Between what is legally punishable and what is morally 


good there is a large gap. If we were content to accept as morally harmless whatever 
is not punishable by law, we would greatly lower our moral standards. It must be 
recognized that civil legislation is not, of itself, a sufficient criterion of morality.” 
Documentation Catholique, LV (1958), n. 1278, c. 694, 
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have a fruitful discussion with a lawyer starting from these pre- 
mises. St. Thomas Aquinas wrote : 


Human law is enacted for the community in general, and in the 
community the majority are not perfected in virtue. Therefore human 
law does not prohibit all the vices which those of special virtue avoid, but 
only the more serious vices which the majority of people, with ordinary 
virtue, can avoid ; and especially these vices which injure the common 
good and whose prohibition is necessary for the preservation of society.’ 


Human law aims to lead men to virtue, not all at once, but gradually. 
Therefore it does not require of the average imperfect man the standard 
of perfection attained by the virtuous; i.e., it does not prohibit everything 
that is sinful. If it did, the average imperfect man, unable to observe the 
law’s requirements, might fall into complete lawlessness ..... . The laws 
would come to the despised and, through contempt of law, men might 
become more depraved than ever.? 


We do not intend to analyze this teaching of Aquinas here. We 
quote these passages only to show that a profitable discussion could 
have taken place between an authority on criminal law and a 
Catholic moralist on questions touching the law of sexual behaviour, 
life and death. Dr. Glanville Williams has chosen, however, to 
refuse this debate, and to launch instead a diatribe, involving 
moral philosophy, in which he is incompetent, and theology, of which 
he is ignorant. Denied discussion, we must at least expose mis- 
representation. 


3. NATURAL LAW OR NATURALISTIC FALLACY ? 


It is characteristic of the books we have named as typical of 
scientific humanism that they concentrate their fire on the central 
citadel of Catholic morality, the doctrine of Natural Law. For the 
Reverend Mr. Fletcher, this doctrine is precisely anti-moral : 
it means the replacement of human freedom by “ fatalism ”’ ; the 
subordination of persons to bodies; the reduction of sex to a 
“helpless submission to biological consequences ’’ ; a lowering of 
man to the level of animals ; a turning back of the wheels of progress; 


1 Summa Theol., 1-2, 96, 2. 

*Tbid., ad 2. 

3’ The free discussion among Catholics of the proposals of the Wolfenden Committee 
on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution (Cmnd. 247, September, 1957), is a good 


recent indication of the Catholic attitude towards the relationship between civil 
law and morality. 
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a return to pre-moral barbarism. In his angry and often incoherent 
attacks on the doctrine of Natural Law, the most consistent charges 
are that many things (such as spectacles and false teeth) are “ un- 
natural” but not therefore evil ; that progress consists precisely in 
controlling nature for man’s use, not in subordinating man to nature ; 
and that nature as such is impersonal, purposeless, unmoral, so that 
morality consists in liberating man from enslavement to nature. 
He thinks that “ nature,’ for Natural Law moralists, means the 
physical world, and that “ natural laws ”’ are for the moralist, as for 
the physical scientist, “‘ merely statistical or average results or 
incidence of inhuman or sub-human physical nature.” * This 
being so, our critic triumphantly concludes that Catholic moralists 
are committing the “ naturalistic fallacy’ that G.E. Moore warned 
about long ago: they are forsaking ‘‘ the imperative mood for the 
indicative mood” and converting “ethics from an enterprise in 
value-judgements into a descriptive discipline aimed at making 
human actions coincide with natural, i.e. given conditions.” 3 
Catholic moralists are, in plain fact, trying to deduce an ought from 
an is; and as any undergraduate could tell them, this is a very 
wicked, as well as a very mistaken thing to do. 

Dr. Glanville Williams could not agree more. The Catholic 
doctrine of Natural Law fills him with indignation : he retorts with 
Place, that nature is “a blind and dirty old toad.” 


The supposed connection between nature and morals .... is completely 
mistaken. It is hardly necessary to point out that men do many things 
that are unnatural...... Miscellaneous examples are washing, shaving, 
driving automobiles, building cathedrals and giving blood transfusions . . . 


1 Op. cit., pp. 85-99, where the author is arguing passionately for contraception as 
a high point in man’s advance to “‘ moral maturity.’’ The attack on Natural Law 
pervades the whole book. He has one rather ingenious “ plug-line ’’ to use against 
Natural Law ; he frequently calls it ‘‘ Counter-Reformation.”” What this means in 
the context must remain obscure, but it will undoubtedly ring bells in the Bible 
Belt. It is, incidentally, curious how Dr. Glanville Williams, who does not profess 
any religious beliefs at all, nevertheless assumes that contraception, abortion, 
sterilization, artificial insemination and euthanasia, etc. are Progressive and 
Protestant ; and that the Enemy is the Roman Church. See pp. 51 ff., 61-2, 72, 
99, 134-5, 177—the Enemy is everywhere : and we must not forget that ‘‘ world 
Catholicism ..... thinks that it has a moral duty to act frankly as a political force .’’ 
(p. 52). 


2 Op. cit., p. 86. 


3 Pp. 222f. We have to place the rest of the paragraph in a footnote, because we 
cannot make sense of it: ‘‘ When nature rules, conscience is made of none effect and 
reduced to the amoral level of natural cause and effect, that is, non compos mentis.” 
This may be printer’s error, as also may be de rerum nature on p. 67; Cura Sacra 
Poenitentiaria on p. 69; De Bono Conjugale on p. 79; “ potential life (vitam in 
potentia) if not of a life in actual being(vitam in sit),”’ p. 91. In the absence, however, 
of any correct Latin passages, we cannot prove this, 
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Arguments of the type here considered, from the natural to the moral and 
from the unnatural to the immoral, are, in fact, only examples of the 
ancient confusion between “is’’ and “ought” ....Catholic moralists 
sometimes try to put their case more specifically by saying that contra- 
ception is not merely artificial but against nature, because it prevents the 
natural consequence of the sexual act. They personify nature and attribute 
an intention to nature which man frustrates by contraception. This 
extremely primitive if not blasphemous theology can perhaps be 
sufficiently answered by pointing out that nature evidently intends 
males to have beards, which intention they steadily frustrate by the use 
of the razor.! 


All this, no doubt, drew the desired laughs from Dr. Glanville 

Williams’s audience. Serious students of the moral law will hardly be 
amused. Catholic moralists, it should hardly be necessary to point 
out, do not try to deduce morality from physical nature ; do not 
pronounce morally right whatever nature does; do not equate 
“ statistical averages ”’ of “ subhuman physical ” events with the 
moral law. The “ nature” of which they are speaking is human 
nature as a physico-spiritual whole ; it is man’s intelligent, rational 
personality. If this is not the norm of morality, we may well ask: 
what is ? St. Thomas Aquinas wrote : 
Everything created, being subject to divine providence, is controlled 
and judged by God’s eternal law..... But rational beings come under 
the eternal law in an unique way, because they actively participate in 
providence, being responsible for providing for their own well-being and 
that of others...... Hence the communication of the eternal law to 
rational creatures is called the natural law..... The natural law is 
nothing but the specifically rational, moral way in which rational beings 
conform their conduct to the eternal law.” 


Irrational animals too are subject to divine governance, as rational 
beings are. But the divine law is communicated to rational beings through 
their intellectual and rational powers. This is why the communication of 
divine law to rational beings is properly called (natural) /aw : for law is 
essentially rational. The uniform behaviour of animals is not due to 
reason ; therefore it can be called ‘‘ law’ only metaphorically.® 


1 Pp. 64-6 ; cf. pp. 133, 237, 238. 


2 1-2, 91, 2. The last sentence is a paraphrase, necessary, we think, to bring out in 
modern terms the full force of St. Thomas’s argument: ‘‘lex naturalis nihil aliud est 
quam participatio legis aeternae in rationali creatura.’’ The whole emphasis is on the 
rationality of the law of man’s behaviour as distinct from the laws of ‘‘ sub-human 
physical nature.’ Man directs his own conduct freely but he is morally obliged to 
direct it rationally. St. Thomas’s natural law moves from the beginning within the 
sphere of what man ought to be and do; but also moves all the time within the 
sphere of what man is. 


31-2, 91, 2 and 3, 
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It is obvious that St. Thomas does not commit a “ naturalistic 
fallacy.”” He sedulously distinguishes what “is the case”’ in sub- 
human nature from what “ ought to be the case ” in human nature ; 
and the latter alone is the source of natural law. But let us look at 
the “‘ naturalistic fallacy ’’ argument a little more closely. When 
G. E. Moore brought it forward first in 1903 it was a liberating force; 
it freed British ethics from a good number of utilitarian and evo- 
lutionistic sophisms ; it cleared the ground for reconstruction. 
But Moore constructed nothing that could stand: his argument 
was merely destructive of error, not fertile in truth. Since his 
time, the argument has degenerated into a cliché, an obstacle to 
ethical thinking. It is becoming itself the great sterilizing semi- 
sophism in British ethics. 

Is it true, or how far is it true, that one cannot derive ought 
from is ? It is certainly true that one cannot, with Mill, conclude 
from “‘ this is desired’”’ (a psychological generalization), to “ this 
is desirable, i.e. morally good’ (a moral or value judgment). It is 
true that one cannot argue from “ this is the direction of evolutionary 
advance,”’ to “ this is morally right ’’—though, despite Moore, the 
Waddingtons and Julian Huxleys are still doing this. It is true 
that one cannot argue from “ the (statistically) normal contemporary 
Briton or American does x” to “it is morally normal and right 
to do x”’; yet psychologists, sexologists, sociologists, lawyers are 
constantly doing this. 

Some of the best examples of the naturalistic fallacy one could 
wish for are in fact to be found in the literature we are examining. 
Thus Bertrand Russell : 


Whatever the dangers or difficulties, we must be content to let the 
world go forward rather than back.’ 


The Reverend Mr. Fletcher: 
Have no fear (speaking of artificial insemination), it will be found that 


there are plenty of twentieth century wives. The testimony of physicians 
shows it.? 


Dr. Glanville Williams : 
Contraception is now a common practice and is, therefore, as “‘ natural” 
as any other aspect of civilization.* 

The fallacy of ignoratio elenchi committed in all such cases is 
obvious. As G. E. Moore was always pointing out, these answers 


10Op. cit., p. 75. 
*Op. cit., p. 129. 
> P. 65. 
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do not reply to the question asked. The question is—‘* Is so-and-so 
morally right ? ’’ The answer is : “ It’s the way the world is moving;” 
“ It is contemporary ;”’ “ Practically everyone does it.” But, with 
inexorable persistence, the moral conscience repeats: ‘‘ But what 
I must know is whether the way the world is moving is right ; 
whether it is morally right to be contemporary in this respect ; 
whether what nearly everyone is doing is morally good.” Morality 
throws us back inescapably on our own individual responsibility 
as moral persons. The naturalistic fallacy is a flight from morality ; 
an attempt to escape from moral seriousness by a game of 
puns.? 

But it is quite false to conclude from the naturalistic fallacy 
argument that one can never validly pass from is to ought. There is 
one and only one sphere of being where is and ought imply one 
another, and this is the sphere of human existence ; just as, and 
because, there is only one being who is moral and that is man. Man 
is moral because he is morally. Man is the being who has-to-be, 
who ought-to-be what he is. Man “is” in a manner unique and special 
to the rational being which he is ; he is, not in the “ fatalistic”’ 
manner of “brute physiology and biology.”’ He has to make himself a 
man,-a person. He is not a being fixed and finished ; he has to 
realize, to complete his being by action. He is-to-be-for-ends (for 
goods, for values) which he has to conform his being to ; and in this 
consists his morality. Morality is man’s knowing that he ought 
to become what he 7s ; that he ought to become a man by conduct 
becoming to a man. It is a sheer mistake to say that an is can never 
lead to an ought. ‘‘ What man is” is the premiss and norm for 
discovering what man ought to be and what man ought to do. 
The whole enquiry into Natural Law is an enquiry into what 
man is as a moral person. Natural Law morality is rational, per- 
sonalistic morality. It is what Russell, the Reverend Mr. Fletcher 
and Dr. Glanville Williams themselves appeal to in their morality 
of personal development and inter-personal relationships. But, as 
we shall show, their morality becomes inhuman and anti-per- 
sonalist because of their defective understanding of the human 
person. 


1 The commonest instances of the fallacy to-day are probably to be found in the 
writings of social psychologists, sexologists and sociologists. To the implied question : 
“Is such-and-such behaviour normal, i.e. right ?’’ they very commonly answer : 
“It is normal, i.e. statistically prevalent.” This is obviously punning on the two 
quite different senses of the word “ normal” : it is equivocation. 
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4. CHRISTIANITY AND THE FLESH 


It is a common trait of our scientific humanists that they believe 
that Christianity ‘‘ finds something unclean and sinful in the sexual 
instinct.” Deep historical research (to be precise, W.E.H. Lecky, 
History of European Morals, London, 1911, vol. II, pp. 109-118, 
322 ff., pages eagerly explored by Dr. Glanville Williams, preceded 
thereto by Bertrand Russell), has forced them to this conclusion. 
It has also shown them that St. Paul was the chief author of this 
morbid “ ascetic and anti-sexual”’ doctrine. St. Paul, according 
to Russell, 


does not suggest for a moment that there may be any positive good in 
marriage or that affection between husband and wife may be a beautiful 
and desirable thing, nor does he take the slightest interest in the family ; 
fornication holds the centre of the stage in his thoughts and the whole of 
his sexual ethics is arranged with reference to it.? 


Dr. Glanville Williams, with the fidelity of an echo, repeats that 
for St. Paul marriage had not “ any positive value in human re- 
lationships.”’* St. Paul, of course, taught and Christianity still holds, 
that man is composed of a good principle (the soul or spirit) chained 
to an evil principle (the body or flesh) and that the body and all its 
instincts, feelings and pleasures are wicked and must be sternly 
repressed. 


It is tiresome arguing at this level ; but we shall persevere and, 
for answer, patiently quote some texts from St. Paul which were not 
in the books our authors read about him. 


Know you not that your bodies are the members of Christ . . . . Glorify 
and bear God in your body. 


I beseech you, therefore, brethren, that you present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable service. 


‘ Dr. Glanville Williams, p. 63. Compare Russell, op. cit., p. 43: “ The Christian 
view that all intercourse outside marriage is immoral was (as we see from St, Paul) 
based upon the view that all sexual intercourse, even within marriage, is regrettable. 
A view of this sort . . . . can only be regarded by sane people as a morbid aberration. 
The fact that it is imbedded in Christian ethics has made Christianity, throughout its 
whole history, a force tending towards mental disorders and unwholesome views of 
life." Compare Russell's Why I am not a Christian, Allen & Unwin, 1957, pp. 20-2, 
34, 51-2. Compare the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 78f. 


2 Op. cit. p. 42. 


* P. 57. The Reverend Mr. Fletcher agrees with these scripture-scholars ; see 
p. 78. St. Augustine gets a bad press from all three, in their wee - patristic 
scholars: Dr. Glanville Williams has read a book about him ; see p. 8, n. 1. 
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Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church and delivered 
Himself up for it..... that He might present it to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. So also ought men to love their wives as 
their own bodies. He that loveth his wife, loveth himself. For no man 
ever hated his own flesh but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as Christ also 
doth the Church ...... Now this is a great sacrament ; but I speak in 
Christ and in the Church. 


The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband. And in 
like manner, the husband also hath not power of his own body, but the 
wife. 


These last words affirm, for the first time in world history, the 
equality of the sexes. They are Christianity’s categorical rejection of 
the ‘‘ double standard” of morality, which Christianity conquered 
and which persists where Christianity has not penetrated or where 
it has receded. They are the charter of feminine emancipation. 
It is surely in an: unguarded moment that Dr. Glanville Williams 
puts in a word of praise of Islam, as being relatively free from Christ- 
ian taboos about sex.? Is it accidental that Islam, left to itself, 
is also relatively free from Christian ideas about the equality of 
women ? One may surely presume that, as a lawyer, Dr. Glanville 
Williams will have heard of what is certainly one of the great events 
in the contemporary sociology of law, the fact that the independent 
Islamic Republic of Tunisia adopted, as its Family Code, not the 
teachings of the Prophet, but the Christian law of monogamous 
marriage. * 

There is surely no need to refute the allegation that Christianity 
is committed to a dualistic view of man and a Manichean reprobation 
of the flesh. It is now taken for granted in all serious discussion that 
the Catholic theology and philosophy of the soul do not involve any 
Orphic or “ Platonic” or “ Cartesian” dualism, any two-substance 


11 Cor. 6:15, 20; Rom. 12: 1; Eph. 5: 25-32; I Cor. 7: 4. 


? They make nonsense of Russell’s claim that Christianity is committed to a 
“‘ double standard,”’ invented by males to degrade females (op. cit., pp. 52, 98-9). 
He says: “ It is only with the decay of the notion of sin in modern times that women 
have begun to regain their freedom.’ (p. 53)—as is, we suppose, evident in Soho or the 
Place Pigalle | Russell, however, would retort that “morality has incapacitated (us) 
from thinking clearly and wholesomely on this topic ; ’’ for those are “ victims of a 
sexual obsession ’’ who “ harry prostitutes ’’ and “ who secure legislation nominally 
against the White Slave Traffic, but really against voluntary and decent extra- 
marital relations.” (op. cit., p. 225). 


*Pp. 54-5. 


* Decree of Ist January, 1957. See Georges Desmotte in Famille d’aujourdhui, 
Semaines sociales de France, 1957. 
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doctrine, any ghost-in-the machine myth.!' The doctrine of soul is 
simply the transcription of the experiential facts that man is rational 
in his sensing, intelligent in his body, spiritual in his sex, a moral 
person in his instincts. The doctrine of soul is the expression of the 
truth that man is an absolute value in himself. Our scientific 
humanists agree in rejecting the notion of soul. The Reverend Mr. 
Joseph Fletcher writes : “All of this soul-doctrine and soul-oriented 
morality is a pre-scientific, pre-psychological anthropology.” ? 
Dr. Glanville Williams, for his part, uses the logical positivist 
type of jargon (a bit viewx jeu nowadays) and calls the soul doctrine 
metaphysical-mystical, unverifiable, having nothing to do with the 
empirical facts. The soul could, at most, be “‘ something coming 
from and returning along a divine dimension which is outside the 
ken of a biologist.’’4 

Our authors, however, enable us to understand what the doctrine 
of soul means by showing us starkly where its denial leads. The 
Reverend Mr. Joseph Fletcher heroically concludes : 


Just as we have found that it is necessary to lay aside the notions of 
natural law and soul because they stand in the way of ethical medical 
care, so we may find that we have to lay aside the notion of man about 
whom so many reactionary, dogmatic and absolute claims are being 
made. 


An interesting confirmation, this, of our claim that the doctrine 
of the soul is the affirmation of man as an absolute value. 
Our authors, in fact, provide us with an answer to the old challenge 


1 See, for example, Jean Mouroux, The Meaning of Man, translated by A.H.C. 
Downes, Sheed & Ward, London, 1948, pp. 41-58 ; F. Copleston, Aquinas, Pelican, 
1955, pp. 151-8; Gustav Siewerth, L’Homme et son Corps, trad., Plon, Paris, 1957, esp. 
pp. 138-141 ; H. Bars, L’Homme et son Ame, Grasset, Paris, 1958, pp. 19-112. 

2 Op. cit., p. 218. 

3 Pp. 205-8. Compare Russell, “‘ Mind & Matter,” in Portraits from Memory, 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1956, pp. 135-153. It is amusing, though for a critic some- 
what frustrating, to find the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, after he has denounced the 
“ soul-doctrine ’’ as an anti-personalist, Manichean dualism, (pp. 163 e¢ al.), later, 
when he is distracted by damning the ‘‘ natural Law’”’ doctrine, forgetting all this 
and writing the delightfully Manichean-dualist sentence: ‘‘ But the body is it. It is 
not a person, nor is it morally competent, necessary though it may be as the basis 
of human personality. A much better analogy lies in the artist and his materials: 
man the artist, the body the materials.” (p. 212). A devastating refutation of the 
Reverend Mr. Fletcher’s highly “ reactionary”’ dualism can be found in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, SummaTheol., 1, 76, 1: St. Thomas calls the doctrine multipliciter 
vanum—we might translate : ‘‘ a nest of tiresome fallacies.” It need hardly be said 
that the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, always in step with post-Christian thought, does not 
believe in the immortality of the soul “‘ as an inherent quality of a human being: 
this is a pagan doctrine and leads to fearsome prospects of heaven or hell in the life 
after death.” (p. 218). 

*Op. cit., p. 208. 

5Ibid., p. 220. 
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that the belief in a spiritual and immortal soul is not empirically 
verifiable. They show us at least how drastic a difference as to the 
empirical facts there is between him who believes and him who does 
not believe in the existence of soul. He who does not believe in 
the soul is ready, with our authors, to condone the killing of fetuses, 
of defective infants, of idiots and mental defectives, of the incurably 
ill and the useless aged. He who does believe in the soul holds all 
these acts to be murder and absolutely evil. The difference is one 
of life and death ; it is very verifiable. 


5. SEX AND SPIRIT 


In the context of our discussion, the nature of sex and of the human 
person as a sexual being is clearly central. Indeed, apart from the 
exigencies of this discussion, philosophical reflection upon the nature 
of sex is a good starting-point for the study of the complex nature 
of man. Nothing more clearly than sex shows man’s unity-in- 
duality, for sex is not flesh alone, but also spirit. The morality of 
sex is essentially the safeguarding of its spiritual aspirations ; the 
prevention of the ‘‘ expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” 

The scientific humanist expends much time and energy denouncing 
the Christian notion of sex ; but it is hard to find consistency or 
sense in his own notions about it. At one time we find him speaking 
of sex as if it were an innocent and harmless source of physical 
pleasure which may be enjoyed in a spirit of happy frolic whenever 
the impulse arises.!_ At other times he is speaking of sex as an all- 
important constituent of personality which must not be repressed, 
physically or mentally, under peril of the stunting and maladjusting 
of the whole personality.? At still other times, he is speaking of sex as 


1 Bertrand Russell’s dictum: ‘Sex is a natural need, like food and drink ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 226), may be held to typify this attitude. Compare his Why I am not a 
Christian, p. 52 ff. et alibi. But, as we shall see, Russell’s philosophy of sex is more 
complex than this sentence alone would suggest. 


? Dr. Glanville Williams finds that Our Lord’s condemnation of adultery, in deed 
and in thought, is unacceptable. Modern Britain and America would not stand for it. 
“ The first is not accepted by ordinary opinion in America and Britain: marriage 
after divorce is not regarded as adultery. The second is impossible as a rule of 
positive law or conventional morality, and would, if felt deeply as a matter of private 
conviction, give rise to irrational and unhealthy guilt feelings for transient thoughts 
that are a perfectly natural expression of sexuality.’’ (pp. 129-130). The Reverend 
Mr. Fletcher is also strong for mental heatlh: ‘‘ Many modern psychiatrists warn us 
against the idea that people should feel just as guilty about bad thoughts as about 
bad deeds, claiming upon grounds of clinical observation that these guilty feelings 
are pernicious and emotionally destructive. In this connection Dr. Maurice Levine 
says that this unhealthy habit is based ‘‘ on the outmoded idea that people can be 
kept from bad actions by avoiding bad thoughts...... ™ 
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an overwhelming psycho-physical urge which cannot be resisted 
anyhow. His use of the playful kitten or the raging tiger metaphor 
seems to depend on the particular legal reform he is advocating 
or the particular Catholic moral law he is attacking. 

The most common view, however, is that sex is an un-mysterious, 
un-metaphysical, uncomplicated reflex which has been suppressed 
beneath masses of religious-mystical supersititions, metaphysical 
mystifications, moral and legal and conventional restrictions 
and taboos. In order that sex may regain its health and joy, and man 
his happiness, these irking fetters must be cut away. Sex must be set 
free. It is the explicit demand of Bertrand Russell, the demand under- 
lying the whole argument of Dr. Glanville Williams, that sex indul- 
gence must be freed from all restrictions whatsoever, religious, moral, 
legal or conventional.! Russell makes an exception for unions of man 
and woman in which there are children : “ there has to be a social 
ethic connected with children.”’ ; though there should be “as little 
interference with love as is compatible with the interests of 
children.” Contraceptives, of course, ensure that the “ interference ” 
of children need not arise; and “all sex relations which do not 
involve children should be regarded as a purely private affair.’’ 
“ The older morality,”’ he writes, ‘‘ has been allowed to poison love 
.... Love cannot grow and flourish while it is hedged about with 
taboos and superstitious terrors, with words of reprobation and 
silences of horror.’’? 

It is a curious backward-looking doctrine, this, of the Rousseau- 
esque man, the noble savage, whom religion and morality, society 
and civilization have captured, corrupted and saddened. We find 
it in Freud, though it is in him the speculation of an amateur an- 
thropologist, with no support from his clinical psychology.‘ It 
sits oddly on forward-looking, scientific progressives. It would be 
interesting to study its historical and philosophical ancestry. But 
here we can only briefly consider whether it is an adequate or con- 
vincing account of human sex. 


1 The Reverend Mr. Fletcher’s arguments lead inevitably to the same conclusion 
but we seriously doubt whether he is really intellectually mature enough to see 
where his arguments lead. 


2P. 132. 
2 Pp. 223 f. 


* Civilization and its Discontents, 1939, pp. 75 ff. ; cf. ‘‘ Thoughts on War and 
Death ’’ (1915), Collected Papers IV, pp. 297-300; ‘“‘ Sexual Morality and Nervous- 
ness "’ (1908), Collected Papers, II, pp. 76-99 ; ‘‘ Degradation in erotic Life’ (1912), 
Collected Papers, IV, pp. 210-6. Gide had a similar notion, leading to his notorious 
outbursts : “‘ Famille je vous hais”....... ““Commandements je vous hais.” 
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The first thing to notice about it is that it regards sex in man as 
being essentially, originally like sex in animals, an uncomplicated, 
animal instinct.’ But it is a gross error to think of human sexuality 
in animal terms. There is nothing in man that is properly to be called 
animal.?, To divide man into an instinctually-uninhibited animal 
part and a morally-and socially-inhibited, civilized rational part, 
is to fall into a modern version of the old Manichean dualism. Man 
is one being, though not a simple being. He is one being, complicated 
of flesh and spirit at every level of his nature, in every part of his 
experience. His sexual nature is not an animal part of him. It is 
informed and infused with his spiritual nature. Sex is never merely 
physical, biological ; it expresses man’s quest for absolutes, his 
desire for timeless happiness, for perfect mutual love and under- 
standing, for unchanging loveableness, for unfailing faithfulness. 
The tensions of human love are not imposed from outside ; they are 
part of its nature, part of its desire for eternity in time, for per- 
fection in a world of imperfection and deception.’ The love of man 
and woman arouses aspirations which its partners cannot satisfy, 
makes promises which its partners cannot fulfill. ‘‘ Woman pro- 
mises man what God alone can give.”* Human sex is driven by 
the, divine discontent of man whose heart is too great for fellow-man 
to fill. 

Sex has never been found in history without associations with 
religion and morality. Sexual love is one of the great revealers of 
man’s need for absolutes and for values. It is one of the profoundest 
and most moving and disturbing of human experiences, showing man 
to himself in his loneliness and incompleteness, in his unworthiness 
and need. It is the source of propagation of human life ; satisfying 


1 Compare Freud, ‘‘ Degradation in erotic Life ”’ cited above, pp. 215-6. It will be 
seen later that our scientific humanists, who begin by loudly protesting their 
“ personalism "’ as against Catholic ‘‘ biologism,” in fact end by speaking of human 
sex and human paternity in the most revoltingly animal terms. 


* Compare Father Bouyer, Le Trone de la Sagesse, Edits. du Cerf, Paris, 1957, p. 116; 
G. Thibon, La Crise moderne de l’ Amour, Edits. Universitaires, Paris, 1943, pp. 82-3; 
Rambaud, “‘ Sexualité et Spiritualité,”” Médicine et Sexualité, coll. ‘‘Convergences,”’ 
Spes, Paris, 1948, pp. 222 ff. ; D. von Hildebrand, In Defence of Purity, Sheed and 
Ward, London, 1931, pp. 12-31. See also Jean Guitton, Essay On human Love (E.Tr), 
Rockliff, London, 1951, pp. 101, 155 ff. ; A.M. Henry, O.P, Morale et Vie conjugale, 
Edits. du Cerf., Paris, 1957, pp. 126-8. 


3 Compare S. de Lestapis, S.J. Amour et Institution familiale, Spes, Paris, 1948, 
pp. 54-5; G. Thibon, Ce que Dieu a uni, Lardanchet, Lyon, 1946, pp. 17, 140-3; 
Guitton, op. cit., pp. 82-3, 119, 196-7; Dom Aelred Watkin, The Enemies of Love, 
Burns Oates, London, 1958, pp. 18 ff., 80-1. 


“Gustave Thibon, Ce que Dieu a uni, p. 178. This has been translated by A. 
Gordon Smith and published by Hollis & Carter, 1952, as What God has joined 
together. 
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the deep human desire for paternity, touching human existence in its 
central mystery and wonder and self-interrogation. Small wonder that 
men could explain sex only by religion, accept sex only as from God, 
and should demand that sex union be consecrated by divine blessing 
through religious rites. Religion is not superimposed by history upon 
sex; men from the beginning experienced sex as sacred; they 
could not understand it except in a religious setting. The in- 
tegrating of sex with man’s total experience and therefore also his 
moral and religious experience, is profound and enduring and indeed, 
irrevocable. It is proved to-day by the fact that scientific humanists 
can hope to change men’s sexual mores only by abolishing their 
religion and altering the whole philosophy of man. Sexual behaviour 
is not an isolable part of human conduct ; to change it is not to leave 
the rest of man’s personality and behaviour untouched. A sexual 
revolution involves a new philosophy of man and the world, of time 
and of human destiny, of sickness and health, of life and death. 
The Family Planning experts in India and Puerto Rico, for example, 
are finding that they can make no appreciable “‘ progress ” because 
the whole philosophy of life in these societies is opposed to neo- 
Malthusianism : the experts must begin by effecting a total “‘ change 
in those attitudes which determine the . . . culture pattern.”? The 
works of the scientific humanists are there to prove that man’s 
attitude to contraception determines whether he will think it 
wrong or right for a mother to kill her defective child, or for a doctor 
“gently and humanely to extinguish his patient’s life.” 

It is not accidentally that even pagan men use religious language 
about human love—the language of worship, adoration, immortality, 
eternity. But it is only about God that this language can properly 
be used ; and the terrible danger of human love is that, unless 
directed beyond bodies to persons and beyond persons to values 
and to God, it becomes idolatry and then turns into cynical iconoc- 
lasm. Human love desires perfect and paradisal happiness, desires 


1 See W. Koppers, Primitive Man and his World Picture, transl. by E. Raybould, 
Sheed and Ward, London, 1952, pp. 55-62 ; C. Dawson, ‘‘The Patriarchal Family in 
History,” Dynamics of World History, Sheed and Ward, London, 1957, pp. 156-166 ; 
art. ‘“‘ Mariage,”” in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, col. 2045 ff. Compare D. de 
Rougement, L’Amour et l’Occident, Plon, Paris, 1939, pp. 49 ff. ; S. de Lestapis, 
op. cit., pp. 146 ff. ; F. Charmot, S.J., L’Amour humain, Spes, Paris, 1936, pp. 173 
ff.; G.H. Joyce, Christian Marriage, Sheed and Ward, London, 1933, pp. 31 ff. 


2See The Family in contemporary Society, pp. 110-119. One authority is quoted 
as concluding : ‘‘ Apparently then, materials are not enough, and the neo- Malthusian 
assumption that, given information, people will act rationally and apply it, would 
not seem to hold in Puerto Rico.”” Another significant comment, also a quotation, 
is : ‘Many people think that the Chinese, a realistic and not very religious folk, will 
take easily to this new practice,” 
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eternity in time. No sexual relationship can fulfil this desire. A 
love which does not transcend sexual attraction tends inevitably, 
therefore, to seek from some other partner the ecstasy which this 
one has failed to give, to seek in some other “ perfect moment ” 
the eternity which the first one has not granted. 

Love conceived as sexual passion inevitably degenerates into 
Don Juanism ; and Don Juanism is a capitulation of the personality 
before despotic passion ; a flight from time and reality into a spurious 
drugged intemporality ; an exploitation of others as usable and 
expendable slaves of Don Juan’s monstrous egoism.! “ Free love ” 
is man enslaved himself to instinct and enslaving others to his passion. 
“Free love” is unworthy of what man is, inadequate to what man 
wants. It sees in others “sexual objects,”’ not loved persons ; means 
of gratification, not ends ; things, not persons. Sex, isolated from 
the moral and spiritual, would go, not towards others as persons, 
but towards “ the other sex,” ignoring, despising, the uniqueness 
and value of the person of others. ‘‘ Free love” is sub-personal, 
sub-human. 

There is no theme so prevalent in contemporary literature as that 
of the tiresomeness and triviality, the boredom and despair, the 
feeling of futility and senselessness, the nausea and disgust which 
sexual “ freedom ”’ has brought to contemporary “ emancipated ” 
youth. They were promised beatitude through the body, and the 
body has deceived them. Now they turn in cynical, disillusioned 
routine towards, or in bitter manichean loathing against the flesh 
that failed. The Reverend Mr. Fletcher thinks that contraceptives 
will take all sadness out of sex. He should tell that to Jean Paul 


1See S. De .Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 54-5, 58-9, 178-9, with the quotations from 
Maranon, etc. there given; Guitton, op cit. pp. 207 ff. ; E. de Greeff, Notre Destinée et 
nos Instincts, Plon, Paris, 1954, pp. 164-9; D. de Rougemont, op. cit., pp. 201-3, 
286-9. Gustave Thibon speaks of : “‘ La tendresse epidermique 4 coloris purement 
sexual que tant de modernes prennent pour l’amour.”’ (op. cit., p. 101). He points out 
that the transcendence inherent in sexual love can easily, if love is desacralized, turn 
into idolatry ; and that : ‘‘ One has never any idol other than oneself ; the myth of 
Narcissus is the only and the eternal symbol of idolatry.” (pp. 121-2). Max Picard 
has underlined the element of escapism, the fragmentation of personality, the option 
for discontinuity, instantaneity, the flight from God, which are inherent in con- 
temporary eroticism : see L’Homme du Néant, trad., Eds. du Seuil, Paris, 1947, pp. 
152 ff. ; La Fuite devant Dieu, trad., P.U.F., Paris, 1956, pp. 41 ff. 


? Op. cit., pp. 98-9. ‘‘ There is too much sadness after much human intercourse, 
and yet much of the tragedy of irrational sexuality could be prevented by the exercise 
of freedom and responsibility. Contraception provides the way; the sadness of 
involuntary and unintentional procreation need not come post coitum, if we want to 
be men instead of animals.’’ (pp. 98-9). Max Picard speaks of the ‘‘ destruction of 
truth,” of the advent of the “‘ man of lies” as a necessary preparation for the 
restoration of the reign of Aphrodite ! 


“ 


“ 
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Sartre or Frangoise Sagan. Bertrand Russell is wiser than the 
Reverend Mr. Fletcher. He writes : 


When people no longer feel any moral barrier against sexual inter- 
course on every occasion when even a trivial impulse inclines to it, they 
get into the habit of dissociating sex from serious emotion, and from feel- 
ings of affection ; they may even come to associate it with feelings of 
hatred. 


He deplores 


the indiscriminate revolt against all sexual morality which has sprung 
up among considerable sections of the younger generation 


and warns that 


sex divorced from love is incapable of bringing any profound satisfact- 
ion to instinct.? 


It is baffling that Russell did not see the incompatibility of this with 
the main theses of his book. He recognizes that “ love is an anarchic 
force which, if left free, will not remain within any bounds set for 
it by law or custom.”* Elsewhere he says that love is “ one of the 
most important things in human life.” How did he fail to see 
that it follows that his doctrine of “‘ free love’ can derange human 
existence, can wreck civilization and lay waste the world ? 

Sexual love must go beyond itself or else destroy itself ;° it 
must recognize and realize its moral and spiritual vocation, or 
else become, not animal, but worse than animal. Sex is not some- 
thing animal, which can be civilized, humanized. Sex is something 
human which, if not kept human by morality and spirituality, will 


1The phenomenon is excellently analyzed by Georges Hourdin in Le Cas 
Francoise Sagan, Edits. du Cerf, Paris, 1958. 


2 Op. cit., p. 103. 

* Ibid. G. K. Chesterton continually and brilliantly expounded the thesis that 
sex, with its propensities for anarchic violence, can be kept from destroying itself 
and man only through the laws and institutions of marriage and the family ; and that 
in these institutions sex is not thwarted but liberated and fulfilled. See What's Wrong 
with the World ; ‘‘ On the Institution of the Family ” in Heretics ; ‘‘ The Sentiment- 
alism of Divorce ’’ in Fancies versus Fads. Cardinal Newman wrote: “ Quarry the 
granite rock with razors or moor the vessel with a thread of silk ; then may you hope 
with such keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge and human reason to 
contend against those giants, the passion and the pride of man.” The Idea of a 
University, Longmans, London, 1901, p. 121. 


*P. 96. 


5 This is magnificently argued by Father L. Bouyer, in Le Tréne de la Sagesse, 
chapters V, “‘ Mariage et Virginité,’’ and VI, ‘‘ Fecondité de l’Agapé dans la 
Crucifixion de l’Eros”’ pp. 109-149. 
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turn inhuman: and the inhuman is infinitely lower than the 
animal, ? 

Sex can be true to man and therefore true to itself, only in the 
moral and spiritual context which defines man’s humanity. Freud 
talked much about the sublimation of sex ; and the word sublimation 
would seem perfectly chosen to express the ennobling of sex through 
its submission to moral and spiritual values. But Freud’s mat- 
erialism prejudiced him against explanation of the lower by the higher 
and in favour of explanation of the higher by the lower. He turned 
sublimation into a word of degradation, suggesting that the moral 
and the spiritual are nothing but deflected sexuality. Jean Guitton 
proposes that we should use instead the word “ assumption ”’ for 
the elevation of sex to the level of the spiritual.? St. Thomas 
Aquinas speaks of the “ overflowing” of the spirit over the flesh 
and the passions ; * and this well suggests the refreshment and peace 
which can come to the flesh when and only when man has learned 
to make sex rest in the home of spirit.‘ 


1 It has been suggested that Pascal was unfair to the animals when he wrote 
“Qui veut faire l’ange fera la béte’”’ ; but he did not say “ will become a brute” ; 
but “ will act the brute ’—and this is something only man can do. Man acting the 
brute is infinitely more terrible and more terrifying than any brute beast. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 175-183. He writes: ‘‘ Since we are both sensuous and spiritual 
beings, it is our duty to act as a channel and filter for all that is of the flesh for its 
assumption into a more lofty and sublime existence. That, without doubt, is the 
meaning of our destiny.” (p. 179). Compare G, Thibon, Ce que Dieu a uni, pp. 56-64, 
95-6, and La Crise moderne de l’Amour, pp. 79-101 ; A.M. Henry, op. cit., pp.105-8, 
127-132. Max Picard, in L’Homme du Néant, declares that since the true mystery and 
meaning of sex reside in its relation to the spiritual, those who deny the spiritual are 
driven to explore the ersatz- mysteries or mystiques of sexual perversion : plenty of 
examples are to hand in modern literature from Sade to Jean Genet. Sade said 
“Virtue can procure only an imaginary happiness. All true joy is in the senses and 
virtue gives them no thrill.” An interesting commentary on Picard’s words is 
provided by Simone de Beauvoir’s astonishing defence of Sade in Priviléges,Gallimard, 
Paris, 1955, pp. 11-89. 


3St. Thomas’s terms are redundat, redundantia. See De Veritate, 25,5; Summa 
Theol. 1, 81, 3; 1-2, 17, 7; De Virtutibus in communi, 9, 4; In I Eth., 1,20, Ed. 
Spiazzi, 239-243. Compare Siewerth, L’Homme et son Corps, pp. 125-7. 


* Jean Guitton speaks of mature love as coming to rest “‘ in a kind of tranquil 
sacrifice ’’ (op. cit., p. 126). Father Henry speaks of chastity as a happy and firm 
sel{--possession in respect of our passions, which, in the case of the married, makes 
their sexual love more subject to the control of their will and therefore more free, 
more human and more fulfilling (op. cit., pp. 103-7, 110-120, 126-8). Not the least 
sign of the trans-animality of human sex is that in man, as contrasted with the animal 
species, perfect chastity, virginity or complete continence leads to no stunting of 
development. Leaving aside its supernatural grandeur, perfect chastity produces an 
enrichment of the whole personality and realizes,more perfectly than marital chastity, 
the spiritualizing of the flesh which is the vocation of man. See Médecine et Mariage, 
coll. ‘‘ Convergences,” Spes, Paris, 1952, pp. 11-59 ; and Chastity, coll. ‘‘ Religious 
Life,” V, Blackfriars, London, 1955, especially Part III, ‘‘ Psychological and Medical 
Aspects "’ ; also J. Folliet “ Le Célibat,” Famille d’aujourd’hui, pp. 251-270, 
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6. LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


“Free love”’ is a contradiction in terms. As Chesterton said, 
every man who loves is a tied man, or else a traitor.1_ Even Don Juan 
has to delude himself, or deceive his present partner, that this love 
is exclusive and for ever. As Gustave Thibon put it, extra-marital 
lovers speak to one another of “ eternity ” in order to disguise from 
themselves or try to legitimate “‘ an impure present.” * Even the 
carbon-copy marriages of divorcees repeat the rites and life-long 
promises of the original ; deprived of truth, man must console 
himself with illusions. Even “ free unions ”’ must take on the char- 
acter of monogamous matrimony, for nothing less and nothing 
other can satisfy the personality of man or fulfil the expectation 
which love arouses in the human heart. 

Love, loyalty, fidelity are inseparable. Christian marriage has 
simply taken words from the lips of human love when it says: 
“T take thee to be my wedded (spouse), to have and to hold from 
this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, till death do us part, and thereto I plight 
thee my troth.’”’ Pledge and promises, truth and troth and trust are 
for ever part of the language of human love.‘ Love of its very 
nature is directed towards everlastingness. In regard to it, man has 
only two options: to integrate his life by moral decision in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of life-long fidelity, or to let his life 
slide helplessly into disintegrated adventures ; to be master of his 
life or to be the slave of instinct ; to take active control, in freedom, 
of his human destiny, or to wait passively, fatalistically, for passion 
to push and pull him where it will. 

Nothing is more significant in this connection than the language 
which Bertrand Russell used in defence of conjugal infidelity : 


There can be no doubt that to close one’s mind on marriage against all 
the approaches of love from elsewhere is to diminish receptivity and 
sympathy and the opportunities of valuable human contacts. 

Unless people are restrained by inhibitions or strong moral scruples, it 
is very unlikely that they will go through life without occasionally having 


1 What's wrong with the World, Cassell, London, 1910, p. 50. 
*Op. cit., p. 148. 


8 Sartre’s Mathieu, in L’Age de Raison, comes to realize that he has been guilty 
of bad faith in pretending to despise ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ marriage, while in effect living 
what was essentially a ‘‘ bourgeois-married ’’ life. Compare the remarks of 5S. de 
Lestapis in op. cit., pp. 69-83. 


‘The French point out the common root in foi, confiance, fiangialles, fiancé. 
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strong impulses to adultery..... Infidelity in such circumstances ought 
to form no barrier whatever to subsequent happiness, and in fact it does 
not, where the husband and wife do not consider it necessary to indulge 
in melodramatic orgies of jealousy. We may go further and say that each 
party should be able to put up with such temporary fancies as are always 
liable to occur, provided the underlying affection remains intact." 


We have underlined the significant words. If ever there was a call 
to moral cowardice and inertia, it is here. If ever there was a de- 
cision to abdicate from decision, it is here. This is a man giving up 
control over his own life, letting life drift on a current of impulses 
which he chooses to call strong because he is himself too weak—or 
rather, because he has decided to act as if he were too weak—to 
stand against them. Freedom—what stupidities have been uttered 
in thy name ! But it is to be noted that, when he has abolished all 
the commandments governing love, Russell puts a new command- 
ment in their place. So new and strange is it, that he has to repeat it 
again and again.* “ Married people,” he proclaims, ‘“‘ you shall 
never, in any circumstances, be jealous of your spouses.” This 
Russellian commandment is, however, harder than the whole 
Decalogue. The Ten Commandments command what is hard, 
but possible. Russell commands what is impossible because inhuman. 
The human heart cannot but demand an exclusive love. 

It is not likely that anything more foolish will ever be written 
about human love than Russell’s words : 


Love can only flourish as long as it is free and spontaneous ; it tends to 
be killed by the thought that it is a duty. To say that it is your duty to 
love so-and-so is the surest way to cause you to hate him or her.® 


The truth rather is that genuine love automatically creates a duty 
because he who loves finds in another person a value which is worthy 
of the best that he can give to it, and of which he feels that a life- 
time will not be long enough for him to strive to make himself 
worthy.‘ Love is one of man’s chief ways of becoming master of his 
destiny, free of his instinctual impulses. It is one of man’s means 
for “‘ redeeming time ” and making it serve its purpose of being our 


Op. cit., pp. 113, 182. 

* Ibid., pp. 114-5, 182, 188, 246-7. 

SIbid., p. 113. 

* Auguste Comte said: ‘‘ In the case of two beings so different from one another 
and so complex as a man and a woman, a whole life-time is not too long for them to 


know one another properly and to love one another worthily.” (Cited by Jean 
Lacroix in Force et Faiblesses de la Famille, Edits. du Seuil, Paris, 1948, p. 66). 
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meeting-place with eternity. It is by life-long fidelity that love 
attains the eternity to which it naturally aspires. Love realizes the 
true meaning of “ the time to come ”’ as the time given us to take 
in hand the building of our lives ; the future it envisages ‘‘ from this 
day forward ”’ is a future of moral and spiritual effort.1 Love is 
inseparable from morality, for love makes a man go out of himself 
towards another person, go beyond himself towards a value ; and 
this could stand for the definition of moral duty. Love is the 
surrender of one’s self to the claims of another person on that self. It 
is submitting oneself to the claims of a value greater than oneself : 
or rather to the claim of a value which realizes one’s greater, 
truer self. One loses oneself in order to find oneself through and 
with another.? 

Love starts with individuals, but creates a community. Love 
starts with single lives, but demands a shared life, a married life. 
This community, this married life, is immediately a source of duty 
for both partners ; it is that shared good thing between them,' for 
the sake of which they will henceforth form a couple, sacrificing two 
single selves to “ Us,” thinking, talking, acting not as two “I’s”’ 
but as “‘ We.’ 4 In genuine love, two people not merely love each 
other, but also love their love, and guard it as a priceless thing of 
which they are not worthy, a thing that that has been given to them 
to keep for one another. “‘ Love,” said Saint-Exupéry, “is not two 
people looking at one another, but two people looking together in the 

1 Compare G. Thibon, op. cit., pp. 147-8; A.M. Henry, op. cit., pp. 32-40 ; see 
also P. Burgelin, L’Homme et le Temps, Aubier, Paris, 1945, pp. 129-131, 136; 
Jacques Riviére, De la Sincerité envers Soi-méme, Gallimard, Paris, 1943, pp. 22-36 ; 


E. de Greeff, in op. cit., pp. 218 ff., 224; J. Guitton, L’ Existence temporelle, Aubier, 
Paris, 1949, pp. 172 ff. 

? What St. Thomas writes of the love of friendship applies to married love : 
“When one person loves another, he wishes good to that person as if it were to 
himself ; he feels the other as another ‘ himself.’ That is why a beloved person is 
called ‘ another oneself’... .. St. Augustine spoke of the ‘ half of one’s soul’..... 
In love of friendship, the lover is in the loved one in the sense that he feels that 
whatever hurts or helps the other, hurts or helps himself; he treats the will of the 
other as if it were his own ; it is just as though he were in the other, feeling the loved 
one’s pain or pleasure as his own. It is, then, the mark of those who love one another 
that they want the same things, have the same sorrows, share the same joys.” 
(Summa Theol., 1-2, 28, 1 and 2). 

§ Claudel, alluding to the sense of an eternal vocation which is inseparable from 
human love, makes a married pair speak of “‘ that thing between us two which exists 
from before we were born.” (Cited by S. de Lestapis, op. cit., p. 289). 

*See Gabriel Madinier, Conscience et Amour, P.U.F., Paris, 1947, pp. 132 ff. ; 
Gabriel Marcel, Homo Viator, Aubier, Paris, 1944, pp. 95-132 ; M. Nédoncelle, Vers 
une Philosophie de l’ Amour et de la Personne,Aubier, Paris, 1957, pp. 41-72, 145-155. 
See also the papers of G. Madinier and R. Savatier in Famille d’aujourd'’hui, pp. 
185 ff., 271 ff. Compare Lacroix, op. cit., pp. 53 ff., 62-66 ; S. de Lestapis, op. cit., 
pp. 84 ff., 131 ff. It was said of Sidney and Beatrice Webb that each was much less 
than half of what the two were together. 
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same direction.”’ Bertrand Russell has a persistent nostalgia for a 
love which will “ break down the hard walls of the ego, producing 
a new being composed of two-in-one” ; a love which is “ free, 
generous, unrestrained and wholehearted.”1 But he cannot 
get beyond the idea that love is something that “ happens to” a 
man. He cannot distinguish love-passion from love-charity, or see 
that the work of sexual love is an activity of transforming eros 
into agape. The ego must laboriously hammer down its own hard 
walls and make of itself a new being. Russell’s “ free love ’”’ is just 
a refusal to give up one’s ego to another so as to form a “ We.” In 
it, the self is kept back, reserves its liberty, remains uncommitted, 
unsure; instead of a community of persons, there is only a provisional 
arrangement between two suspicious and suspect egoisms ; there is 
only the “ co-existence of two solitudes.”’ ? Russell deplores divorce, 
especially where there are children. But his marriage-without- 
committment is in its essence nothing but divorce-without-separa- 
tion. To borrow words quoted by Thibon, the partners are saying : 
“Live on in my home with your boredom, and I will resume, at 
your side, my loneliness.”’ * 

Russell’s notion of love must be exactly reversed: love can 
flourish only as long as it is dutifully and thoughtfully cared for. 
Love is not something that is “always liable to occur.” It is not 
something that happens to a man. It is something a man does. It 
is something a man is—for the sake of himself, and of another, and 
of a shared value greater than both. Love is a continuous creation 
of a higher self ; it makes its partners want to beconie better persons. * 


1 Op. cit., pp. 99 f. 
? The words are Sartre’s, from Saint Genet, Gallimard, Paris, 1952, p. 298. 
3 Ce que Dieu a uni, p. 128. 


* See Gabriel Marcel’s reflections on the theme of fidclité creatrice, in Du Refus a 
I’ Invocation, Gallimard, Paris, 1940, pp. 192-225 ; Homo Viator, pp. 135-185; Etre 
et Avoir, Aubier, Paris, 1935, pp. 66-80, 137-141. Compare M. Nédoncelle, op. cit. 
pp. 15-99, and De la Fidelité, Aubier, Paris, 1953, passim ; G. Thibon, La Crise 
moderne de l’Amour, pp. 9-50. See also S. de Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. ; Dr. René 
Biot, Education de l’ Amour, Plon, Paris, pp. 261-3; Etienne de Greeff op. cit., pp. 
149 ff., 164-9. Professor de Greeff pertinently points out that sex of itself cannot 
promote value or personality, because it receives its value or disvalue from the 
moral quality of the personality (loc. cit. and also in Médecine et Sexualité, pp. 61-78). 
Sartre has recently written: “ Sexuality is only a way of living, at a certain level 
and in the perspective of a certain individual adventure, the totality of our human 
condition.” (*‘ Questions de Methode,” in Les Temps modernes, CXXXX, Sept. 1957, 
p. 381.) An ill-timed “‘ prophecy ” of Russell's illustrates this. He wrote : ‘‘ The new 
freedom between young people is, to my mind, wholly a matter for rejoicing and is 
producing a generation of men without brutality ..... I think also that they are 
likely to prove less cruel, less brutal and less violent than their seniors.” (pp. 124, 
129). That was 1929. A generation of young people was soon to be dramatically 
demonstrating, in war and in peace, the “ moralizing ” effects of the sexual freedom 
they had been taught, whether in Britain, America, France or in Nazi Germany. 
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Love of itself implies, involves morality. Love of itself demands 
and creates laws and institutions. Love of itself postulates indis- 
soluble and monogamous marriage. Its spontaneous declaration 
is: “I hope in you, and will be such that you can hope in me, 
always, for the sake of Us.” Love, to be truly human, must be a 
continuous task of turning self-regarding desire into other-regarding 
charity.? 

There are tragic cases, where love is betrayed, where there is no 
longer any attempt at or pretence of a really shared existence. We are 
not here even attempting to examine the question of divorce, which 
is not part of our present subject. But just this may be said, that 
despair is not only a sin against God ; itisasin against man. To 
give up any man as “‘hopeless”’ is to abandon humanism. To proclaim 
any marriage “a failure” is to abandon humanism. It is to 
treat a man as a thing, an en-soi ; it is to exclude him from the com- 
pany of the living; it is symbolically and actually to despair of 
Man as such. ‘‘ We must never lose faith in man,” says Father de 
Lubac.* We must never lose faith in any man: that is harder when 
it is this man, this unfaithful or cruel or drunkard husband ; this 
adulterous or spendthrift or shrewish wife. But, then, is it possible 
to keep faith to the very end in man, including oneself, without 
faith in God? The ultimate reason why we can never lose faith 
in any man is that for God no man is ever if, but always thou ; never 
a thing but always a person, for whom it is never too late to turn to 
God and live. There cannot be consistent, integral humanism, 
without theism. There cannot be successful marriage unless God 
enters into the community of the couple. In hard cases, when human 
hope seems lost, the deepest, surest hope, the foundation of all 
human hope, remains. Its cry is a prayer: “I believe in You for 
the sake of us.’’ As Gabriel Marcel is always urging, it is not possible 
to believe, to the very end, in any human you, unless one’s belief 
goes always through and beyond him to the Divine You.‘ 


1 Compare Gabriel Marcel, Homo Viator, pp. 81 ff.; Etre et Avoir, pp. 110-7. 
? Humanism has never dreamt of a delineation of love remotely comparable to 


St. Paul’s: ‘‘ Love is patient, is kind..... is not ambitious, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked to anger, .. . . beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things..... never falleth away.’’ (1 Cor. 13). There is to be found the 


essential nature of married love in its human aspiration and effort, in its God- 
directed hope. Compare de Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 288 ff. ; J. M. Perrin, O.P., Christian 
Perfection and married Life, (E. Tr.), Blackfriars, London, 1958; Dom Aelred 
Watkin, The Enemies of Love, pp. 87-98; Bede Jarrett, O.P., The House of Gold, 
Blackfriars, London, 1954, pp. 68-130; G. Thibon, ‘‘ La Vie a deux,” Médecine et 
Mariage, pp. 237-261 ; A. Carré, O.P., Companions for Eternity (E. Tr.), Blackfriars, 
London, 1957, pp. 27-8, 43-54. 

3 Nouveaux Paradoxes, Seuil, Paris, 1954, p. 63. 

* Homo Viator, p. 81; Du Refus a l’Invocation, pp. 183-191. 
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7. MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 


“It is marriage alone,” says Thibon, ‘“‘ which can satisfy instinct 
without degrading the person.” We have seen that marriage is 
not an alien yoke imposed on sexuality by culture or religion, but 
something which grows out of human sexuality itself and answers to 
its deepest needs. We have seen, too, with Saint-Exupéry, that 
marriage is not two people finding pleasure in one another, but 
two people looking together in the same direction. It is two people 
approaching together towards a value which exists between them but 
comes from beyond them. It is two people collaborating together 
in a common life-task. This direction, this value, this life-task, are 
incarnated in the bearing and rearing of children. From every point 
of view of a personalist or humanist philosophy, whether we look 
at the human person psychologically or morally, individually or 
socially, we find that the sexual love of human persons not 
merely causes, but is a desire for offspring. Human love implores, 
not only marriage, but fruitful marriage ; not only marriage but 
a family. 

The Catholic doctrine on this question is well known but is often 
misunderstood. It proclaims that the primary end of marriage is the 
procreation and education of children and that the secondary 
ends are the growth in mutual love of the spouses and the satisfying 
of sexual instinct. But it is a gross mistake to think of these ends as 
if they were isolable from one another, or to speak as if the Church’s 
teaching were “ biologistic’” or merely reproductive, and regarded 
the “‘ personalist ’’ aspects of conjugal life as secondary and un- 
important.2 The primary and secondary ends of marrige mutually 
imply one another. Unless sexual union is such as to be, of itself, 
open towards the primary end of procreation, then it is not, of itself, 


1 Op. cit., p. 94; compare D. de Rougemont, op. cit., pp. 312 ff. ; D. von Hilde- 
brand, In Defence of Purity, pp. 89-120. 


* This is, of course, the constant assumption of our two non-Christian humanists 
and of their friend, the Reverend Mr. Fletcher. Professor Fred Hoyle goes one better, 
in Man and Materialism (Allen and Unwin, London, 1957, p. 139), by alleging that 
“ voluntary limitation of families is forbidden to Catholics because by so doing the 
———- of Catholics to non-Catholics tends to be steadily increased.’’ Can he 
explain why the Church condemns contraception among the vast non-Christian 
populations of India, China, Japan, thus, so far as natural causes go, dooming 
Catholics to be a steadily diminishing proportion in those populations ? Hoyle, as a 
scientist, ought, before writing, to get his facts right ; he ought to know that the 
Church pronounces contraception immoral by the natural moral law, binding on all 
men, whatever their religion. Nobody will ever understand Catholicism, even as a 
sociological phenomenon, who does not begin by recognizing that the motives of its 
teaching are religious, not political. 
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complete as physical or as psychical or as spiritual union, and cannot 
adequately realize the secondary end of personal relationship either. * 
We are reserving for a later section a full discussion of the argu- 
ments brought up in defence of contraception : we do not wish to 
duplicate that discussion here. At this point, we say only that we 
hope there to show that all forms of mechanical contraception are 
varieties of onanism, species of withdrawal. They represent not 
only physical but also psychical and personal withdrawal. They 
withhold self-giving. Every contraceptive appliance or device is a 
“hard wall of the ego,” (or of two ego’s) refusing to be two-in-one- 
flesh, refusing to be two-in-one-task. 

The contraceptive mentality is, even in a psychological sense, a 
sign of immature development of personality. Sexuality has 
an intrinsic urge towards self-giving, self-offering to another ; 
towards self-forgetting and _ self-transcending in community ; 
towards creating of two the “ one flesh” which is the child. Anti- 
procreative sexual unions represent a “regression” towards infantile 
and specifically narcissistic sexuality. There is strict psychological 
justification for speaking of “‘ mutual masturbation.” ? In human 
personality, the instincts and emotional needs of sex, sympathy, 
altruism, intimity, paternity, sociality are inextricably inter- 
blended. He that would save sex must go beyond it, outside himself 
towards other persons, new lives. Sex cultivated for its own pleasure 
can neither satisfy itself nor fulfil man nor serve society. * 

Contraception is essentially a refusal of love ; for the work of 


1 Father A.M. Henry brings this out well in his Morale et Vie conjugale, pp. 142-9; 
also in his chapter, ‘‘ Le Mariage,” in Initiation théologique, Edits. du Cerf, Paris, 
1956, IV ; see pp. 754-764. His treatment is, in our view, injured by a wrong-headed 
persistence in opposing the “‘ morality of charity ’’ to a (quite caricatural) “‘ morality 
of precepts.”’ The inseparability of the ends of marriage is also evident if we examine 
the Church’s teaching, coming down from St. Augustine, on the three ‘‘ good things ”’ 
of marriage : faithful love, fecundity, sacramental grace. See St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theol., Suppl., q. 49, and the notes of L. Misserey, O.P., in the volume, Le 
Mariage, I, of the Somme Théologique of the Revue des Jeunes, Desclée, Paris, 
1930, pp. 205 ff. ; G.H. Joyce, Christian Marriage, pp. 157 ff. ; 314 ff. 

2 See Dr. Ch. Mertens de Wilmars, Psycho- pathologie de I’ Anti-conception (Centre 
d’études Laennec), Lethielleux, Paris, 1955, pp. 32, 65-6, 67-9, 79-91, with the cit- 
ations from Duyckaerts, Schwartz, Forel, Schockaert, etc. there given. Compare 
A.M. Henry, Morale et Vie conjugale, pp. 154-5 ; S. de Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 103-4, 
also his paper, ‘‘La Fecondité,”” Famille d’aujourdhui, pp. 227-250 ; R. de Guchteneere, 
Judgment on Birth Control (E. Tr.), Sheed & Ward, London, 1931, pp. 148 ff. 

3 Professor de Greeff, in a passage already alluded to, writes: ‘‘ Sex does not 
develop in isolation, but in close and constant relation with the pre-existing 
personality ... . Sexual instinct cannot develop towards love, cannot contribute to 
spiritual progress, unless at its awakening it finds the personality already prepared 
for this progress. If it is left to itself, and if it is not sublimated by a transformation 
which links it to the parental instincts, to sympathy, to a social structure based on 
love and neighbourliness, sex will not do much to save man ; it will not even reproduce 
the family.”’ (p. 227). 
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love is paramountly the nurturing of a child. Only in the child is love 
consummated and two “'I’s”’ welded into a ‘‘ We.” Only in their 
child do a man and woman really love their love and love their 
raarriage and receive unanswerable motive for loving each the other 
for the sake of “ Us.’’! It is in procreating children that a couple 
realize the deathlessness that is demanded by the very nature of 
their love: not just in the sense that their race is reproduced and 
their name perpetuated ; but in the personalist sense that they give 
eternal value to their life in time by loving into existence the only 
thing on earth that has eternal value, a human personality. ‘‘ Loving 
into existence ’’ a child is not just giving him physical birth but 
guiding him by love towards the moral maturity in which he him- 
self can meet and make his eternal destiny in time. ‘‘ Pro-creation ” 
is man’s sharing in the work of God, which is directed not just 
towards producing a life on a date of conception, but towards 
“making a soul” throughout the duration of man’s earthly pilgim- 
age towards eternity. What mother has not felt with Eve: “I 
have received a child through God.” What father has not felt : 
“I began to realize what God is only when I became a father.” ? 
The “ We ” that is postulated by human love is not man and wife 

only, but father, mother and “ our ’’ children. This ‘““We,’’ as we have 
seen, does not “ happen,” it is jointly created ; man and wife must 
grow into a “ We,” by unselfish love day by day. This growth into 
love is prevented where children are voluntarily precluded. The 
birth of a child is never a biological process. It is the assisting into 
mature existence of a human person, whose developing personality 
depends on his parents’ love as much as his conception depended on 
their sexual union and his bodily growth depends on their provision 
of food and care. There is universal recognition by psychologists 
and social scientists nowadays of the child’s need to be loved. But 
the child has a deeper need than that of being loved. He needs to 
be involved in, protected by, rendered secure by, the firm, faithful 
love his parents have for one another. The child’s first claim upon 
his parents is that they love one another for the sake of ‘‘ Us-in-our- 
child.” The parents’ first duty towards their child is not to love the 


? The desire for a child cannot always be realized ; but the mentality of in- 
voluntarily sterile couples is totally different from that of voluntarily sterile couples, 
and their case does not upset our argument. Christian humanism shows the value 
and the social fecundity of their marriage too. We return to the point later, in 
dealing with artificial insemination. 

* The words are from a character of Balzac, and are quoted by Jean Lacroix in 
op. cit., p. 23. See also S. de Lestapis, op. cit., pp. 154-165; A.M.Henry, Morale 
et Vie conjugale, pp. 152-3 ; Lacroix, op. cit., pp. 63-71 ; Charmot, op. cit., chapters 
X, XI, XIII. 
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child, but to love one another around the child. St. Thomas Aquinas 
called the family the “ spiritual womb ”’ of the child ;! that womb 
is the parents’ indissoluble love. Parents have to go on being fathers 
and mothers all their lives ; and to do so, they must renew their 
own love for one another all their days. 

The primary end of marriage is not procreation alone, but educa- 
tion ; and education is, in all senses, a work of love. But the in- 
verse is true, that married love reaches its maturity and realizes 
its capacity for personal fulfilment only in the rearing of children. 
We have unexpected support for this whole argument from Ber- 
trand Russell. Russell writes with two personalities in Marriage 
and Morals. It is as though Bertrand were the humanist and 
Russell were the scientist ; and Bertrand were desperately trying 
to save the humane values and the human love which Russell is 
determined to destroy ; not, however, because he wants to destroy 
them, but because he is fatalistically convinced that, though man 
should perish, Science must and anyhow shall go on. He advocates 
“free love,’ because ‘“‘ we must be content to let the world go 
forward rather than back.’’ But he warns that “ free love,” with 
its corollary, the elimination of paternity and the abolition of the 
family, would destroy the most valuable things in human life and 
entail the disappearance of civilization. It is a curious kind of love- 
hate, by which he seems to let Science seduce him into foreseen dis- 
aster ; a curious kind of death-wish, by which he seems to desire 
and dread the death of all he loves. 

He longs for a love which shall be deep, mature, life-long ;* yet, 
he pleads for automatic divorce ‘‘ on the production of a medical 
certificate that the wife is not pregnant.’’* He realizes that 
where there are children, divorce is a grave injustice to them, and 
therefore severely warns : 


While I favour a somewhat lenient law on the subject there are, to my 
mind, so long as the bi-parental family persists as the norm, strong rea- 
sons why custom should be against divorce, except in somewhat extreme 
cases. I take this view because I regard marriage not primarily as a sexual 
partnership, but above all as an undertaking to co-operate in the procre- 
ation and rearing of children.‘ 


1 Summa Theol., 2-2, 10, 12. 
2See op. cit., pp. 96, 99-100, 246. 
*Ibid., p. 185. 

“Ibid., p. 177. 
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Therefore, in order to have divorce and freedom for adultery, for 
“compassionate ’’ or “trial” marriage and for promiscuity, he 
demands the distinction of marriage from sexual unions ‘ which 
do not involve children’ ;! and he frequently claims that freedom 
for these unions would enrich the personality, especially of youth, 
would increase human happiness, promote brotherliness and re- 
present moral progress. And yet, he sternly warns that sexual re- 
lations are not love, and that fatal consequences will follow the 
divorcing of sex from love and the divorcing of love from parenthood. 


I think that perhaps the chief harm that would be done to women by 
the abolition of the father’s place in the home would be the diminution 
in the intimacy and seriousness of their relations with the male sex. 
Human beings are so constructed that each sex has much to learn from 
the other, but mere sex relations, even if they are passionate, do not 
suffice for these lessons. Co-operation in the serious business of rearing 
children, and companionship through the long years involved, bring 
about a relation more important and more enriching to both...... 
(The abolition of paternity) would, I believe, immensely diminish 
the seriousness of men’s relations to women, making them more and 
more a matter of mere pleasure, not an intimate union of heart and mind 
and body. It would tend towards a certain triviality in all personal 
relations . . . . The elimination of paternity as a recognized social relation 
would tend to make men’s emotional life trivial and thin, causing in the 
end a slowly growing boredom and despair, in which procreation would 
gradually die out...... 


Pascal said: “ Let us take pains to think properly ;_ that is the 
first prniciple of morality.’”’ No one reading this mass of what cannot 
be called less than irresponsible inconsistencies, is likely to think 
that Russell passes Pascal’s test as a moralist. One must pity the 
generation which looked or looks to Russell as a moral guide. But at 
least we have here one of his voices loudly and repeatedly raised to 
defend the inseparability of sex, love and marriage and the family. 


1 Pp. 125-133, 211, 238. 


? Pp. 157, 160. These last words force us to think of Sartreanism. In the whole 
literary corpus of Sartre there is not a single marriage that is successful, not a single 
sexual liaison that is fertile (except one, when it leads instantly to plans for abortion), 
not a single child that is loved, not a single recognition of any value in family life 
(except the mocking praise of ‘‘ bourgeois” marriage in L’ Enfance d'un Chef, which is 
so grotesque that it fails completely,even as a story). Thibon, though not thinking of 
Sartre, might have had the Sartrean world precisely in mind when he wrote : ‘‘ A love 
which has nothingness for essence, logically refuses to have being for its result.” 
(Op. cit., p. 188). Elsewhere, he describes in memorable words the fecundity of 
generous love: ‘‘ The meeting of two poverties in love creates wealth ; it is enough 
that two nothings open out to one another for God to be found in their union.” 
(p. 168). 
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One of Russell’s difficulties is that he is haunted, as many con- 
temporaries are, by the Promethean myth as applied to science. 
As man, in the myth, defied the gods in the beginning and stole fire 
from heaven in order to be asGod upon the earth, so, it is imagined, 
man has to fight for Science against the old religions, the old meta- 
physics, the old moralities ; and must be content that love and 
marriage and fatherhood and family should perish, provided that 
Science shall have all power upon the earth. But they have for- 
gotten one thing ; and the late Professor Edouard Le Roy, in his 
last lectures at the Collége de France, put us in mind of it. The 
first thing man did with fire was to make a hearth. ! It is not fire 
as power but fire as love, fire at the heart of a family, that has made 
man civilized. Unless Science is made to serve, not abolish, the family 
it will lead the world fatally forward—into barbarism. 


8. IS HUMAN LIFE SACRED ? 


We have argued that sex is permeated by the human spirit and 
shares in the sacred value of the human person. Sex is the means of 
transmission of human life and is thereby the condition sine qua 
non of all human values. Whatever touches the biological nature 
of sex immediately touches the person and value of man and the des- 
tiny of humanity. We hope to show in the succeeding article that 
the new scientific humanist attitude to sex—by which the con- 
temporary world is so much infected—necessarily entrains a new 
philosophy of man, in which life is no longer inviolable. The modern 
views of sex and love cannot be lived out without contraceptives, 
abortion, sterilization, divorce, prostitution, promiscuity ; and the 
modern doctrine of contraception cannot be thought through without 
endorsing infanticide and the killing of the mentally defective, the 
incurably sick and the useless old. The neo-Malthusian doctrine of 
“only wanted babies ’’ involves immediately the doctrine of “ un- 
wanted sick and old.” We are faced with a philosophy in which no 
human life is sacred—or safe. 

Dr. Glanville Williams calls this kind of consideration the ‘‘ wedge 
objection,” and he brushes it aside contemptuously as one that has 
been always used to oppose human progress. Conservatives and 
reactionaries have always said that any innovation is “ the thin end 
of a wedge.” The argument “ could be used to condemn any act 
whatever, because there is no human conduct from which evil 


1E. Le Roy, Essai d'une Philosophie premiéve, 1, La Pensée, P.U.F., Paris, 1956, 
p. 439. 
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cannot be imagined to follow...” The Reverend Mr. Fletcher 
speaks of it petulantly as “a fundamentally obstructionist argu- 
ment.” ! 

Not to encroach on future discussion, we wish here only to say 
that our reverend, and our un-reverend humanist are both mis- 
taken in thinking that we oppose them with a “ wedge-argument.” 
We are not saying, ‘‘ if some people are allowed to do x, others later 
will go further and do x + 1... .” What we are saying is that to 
approve x is already to approve x + 1.... To do x is already im- 
plicitly to do x +1... .; because to do x is to will the principle 
which is involved in doing x + 1... .; to approve x is to adopt 
a philosophy which admits of no reason why x + 1.... should 
not be done.* What we contend is that to approve of the principle 
of contraception is to accept a philosophy of human life which 
leaves one with no reason for regarding any human life as inviolable. 
Humanism entails giving up the notion that man as such has an 
absolute value. 

The detailed proof of this will follow. Meanwhile we merely quote 
some of the starker of the passages in which our humanists obligingly 
state the exceptions, the conditions, the qualifications (even ed- 
ucational and social !) which must be granted before they are pre- 
pared to concede that a human life is valuable or inviolable. 


The Reverend Mr. Fletcher (speaking of euthanasia) : 


Our courts already recognize and allow what they call justifiable 
homicide in some circumstances when we are attacked by other human 
beings. What the lawyers have not explained to the satisfaction of many 
interested moralists is why the same ethical elasticity may not be applied 
in cases of attack by disease and incurable suffering ..... If it is replied 
that in self-defence against human attack we are seeking to preserve our 
life, whereas in euthanasia we are seeking to destroy our life, then we 
can and must call into question any such pure vitalism. We must deny 
that “‘life ’’ is adequately understood as mere vital existence or breathing! 
For the man of moral integrity and spiritual purpose, the mere fact of 
being alive is not as important as the terms of the living...... 
Sometimes we hear it said that the moral and legal approval of 
euthanasia would weaken our moral fibre, tend to encourage us to minimize 
the importance of life . . . . It is very hard to find any real hope of taking 
hold of an objection like this, with its broad value-terms such as “ moral 
fibre ’’ and the “ importance of life.’’* 


1P. 198. 
? This line of thought obviously rejoins the truth of Kant’s reasoning in the first 
form of the Categorical Imperative. It is philosophically very naive to speak of this 
as a ‘‘ wedge argument.” 
3 Op. cit., pp. 186-7, 201. 
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Dr. Glanville Willams (speaking of euthanasia) : 


It is good that men should feel a horror of taking human life, but in 
a rational judgment the quality of the life must be considered..... 


There is another context in which Dr. Glanville Williams ex- 
presses views about the “ quality ”’ of life ; it is when he is dis- 
cussing ‘‘ Contraception and Eugenics”; and the juxtaposing of 
the two contexts is a quite interesting exercise. “‘ Quality of life” 
is found to have a surprising correlation with ‘‘ quantity of salary.” 
We quote : 


There is, in addition, the problem of eugenic quality. We now have 
a large body of evidence that, since industrialization, the upper stratum 
of society fails to replace itself, while the population as a whole is in- 
creased by excess births among the lower and uneducated classes .... 

It is impossible to be satisfied with a state of affairs in which to-morrow’s 
citizens are produced and brought up, in disproportionate numbers, by the 
under-educated and poverty-stricken groups....... This differential 
fertility between different classes is largely if not entirely due to the 
fact that the well-off and intelligent make use of contraception, while 
those of low socio-economic status do not doso on the same scale... .? 


The underlinings are ours; they provide interesting points for 
reflection on humanism and its relations with democracy. There 
is no need to say more at this point. We have quoted enough to 
make thinking men pray that God may preserve humanity from the 
humanists. 

Gabriel Madinier has said that one of the indispensable services the 
family renders to mankind is to remind man that he can save himself 
only in and through human nature. * The family teaches man the 
human means to the improvement of man: love, patience, per- 
suasion, education, moral endeavour, hope, prayer. The family 
believes in man. It teaches us that we can never despair of any man. 
But scientific materialism despairs of improving man by human 
means. It substitutes force for persuasion, power for love, techniques 
for moral effort. It tells man, not to improve himself, but to wait 
for scientfic ‘‘ straighteners ”’ to improve him. It despises'man, the 
ordinary man, the dull and stupid man, the weak and sickly man, 
the senile and useless man, the “ poor stock,” the “ unfit members,”’ 
the “‘ mentally and physically ill-equipped,” “the lower and un- 


1P, 281. 
? Pp. 73, 74. 


* Quoted by Jean Lacroix, op. cit., p. 73. 
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educated classes.””! The humanist cannot live with men as they are. 
Humanism cannot tolerate men as they are. It wants to manufacture 
something better. But this humanism cannot create ; it can only 
destroy. All the chapters of Dr. Glanville Williams’s book have to 
do with the Destruction of Life.2 Dr. Glanville Williams has, 
however, taught us much. Not least, he has taught us what a scienti- 
fic humanist is. He is one who believes in Science but does not be- 
lieve in man. 


C. B. DALy 


' Quotation marks indicate phrases from Dr. Glanville Williams. 
* Except one, which has to do with the destruction of fatherhood, or the pro- 
duction of human life by sub-human means. 
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SCHEEBEN AND THE BASIC PRINCIPLE 
OF MARIOLOGY 


At his untimely death in 1888 Scheeben’s writings were virtually 
unknown outside his native land. For quite a long period this position 
remained unchanged. The third and fourth decades of the present 
century, however, saw the labours of a devoted band of disciples and 
translators gradually reveal to an ever-widening public the treasures 
locked away in this great storehouse. From these beginnings came 
what can only be described as a rediscovery of Scheeben, which still 
continues. A very significant milestone in this process was the ap- 
pearance from Herder in the immediate post-war years of a new 
edition of his complete theological writings. This work, already 
called for and projected in the years just before the war, had been 
shelved on the outbreak of war. 

It is not an overstatement to call Scheeben the most important 
writer on marian theology in the last hundred years. His in- 
fluence has been profound and is still a vital factor in mariology 
to-day. The reader of Scheeben who considers the themes of con- 
temporary mariology can see that he is clearly the inspirer of many 
lines of investigation. The relations of Mary and the Church, for 
example, is a very important field of current interest and develop- 
ment in which mariology is gradually moving abreast of and beyond 
Scheeben’s brillant intuitions of eighty years ago. 

Besides the theme of Mary and the Church on which he laid great 
emphasis Scheeben also put forward another conception which has 
given rise to much discussion—the idea of a basic principle of mario- 
logy. He posed the question : Is there one fundamental truth about 
Mary which will serve as a principle of unity of the treatise de 
beata Maria virgine? He himself believed there was, and most 
theologians who have written on the question agree with him in this. 
Here, however, agreement ends. The discussion still continues and 
no single statement of this principle which has been put forward 
commands universal approval. Scheeben’s own statement of this 
basic principle, though finding currency in many German writers, 
has failed to gain really widespread acceptance. This is a strange 
fact, in view of the eminence of its author. The reception of other 
ideas of Scheeben underlines the rejection of this one. It is hoped 
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that an examination of this conception in Scheeben and in modern 
writing may shed some light on this enigma. 


SCHEEBEN : MATER-SPONSA VERBI 


Matthias J. Scheeben was born at Meckenheim, near Bonn, on 
March 1, 1835. At the age of seventeen he went to Rome to begin 
his studies for the priesthood. He studied philosophy and theology 
at the Gregorian University, under Passaglia, Schrader and Fran- 
zelin. Ordained in 1858, he returned home the following summer 
and after a short period as chaplain was appointed professor of 
theology at Cologne where he taught till his death in 1888. This was 
the simple life-pattern of a man who to-day is hailed by such titles 
as ‘‘ the greatest dogmatic theologian of the nineteenth century” ; } 
“the greatest mariologist of our time.’ 

Scheeben’s fame rests entirely on his writings and in these his 
writings on Our Lady occupy a placeapart. His definitive synthesis 
of mariology takes up a large portion of the last book of his “‘ Summa 
Theolgica,” which he called A Handbook of Catholic Theology.® 
This mighty work, on which Scheeben was still engaged at the time 
of his death, is a masterpiece of speculative theology, a field in 
which he had earlier given the world an inkling of his genius in 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Greatly influenced by the intellectual 
climate of nineteenth century Germany, with its scientific pre- 
occupation, he insisted strongly on the function and rights of reason 
in theology, and on its mission to provide a scientifically ordered 
synthesis of the great supernatural truths. His creed, however, 
was not the rationalism of Hermes and Gunther but the “ faith 
ever seeking understanding ”’ of the great Scholastics. 

Scheeben’s early training had given him the ideal grounding for the 
master work of theological synthesis in which his speculative bent 
was to express itself. He had been trained at Rome when this was 
the centre of the newly-developing positive approach to theology. 
Here, under the guidance of Schrader, Franzelin and Passaglia, 
he had been introduced to the richness of the patristic writings and 

2M. Grabmann, cited in Theol. Studies, VI, 4, Dec. 1945, p. 453, in article by 
C. Vollert, S.J., ‘“‘M. J. Scheeben and the Revival of Theology.” We rely on this 
ee details of Scheeben. 

3 Handbuch dev Katholischen Dogmatik, 2nd ed., herausg. von K. Feckes, Herder, 
Freiburg im Br., 1954. Referred to as Dogmatik. We use a system of reference to 


book and paragraph, e.g., Dogmatik, V, 729, since this is standard in both editions, 
while pagination varies. 
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seen the wealth of the medieval heritage, the birthright and the guide 
of every theologian who would climb the steep paths of speculation. 
Scheeben himself possessed an acquaintance with these positive 
sources of theology which is truly extraordinary. The short history 
of theology which he prefixed to the Dogmatik bears witness to this. 
His mariology shows evidence of an ideal blending of the positive 
and the speculative. A pupil of Passaglia, he absorbed the impress 
of the great marian writings of the past, felt the power of the 
Fathers’ grasp of the mystery of Mary, made his own their protrayal 
of it as a mystery at the heart of the Redemption, at the centre of 
the Church. 

It is against this background that we must see Scheeben’s choice 
of the figure ‘‘ bride of Christ ”’ as the master-principle of his marian 
synthesis. No one with his grasp of the writings of the past could have 
failed to notice the synthetic possibilities indicated in its history. 
Scheeben chose it because of these and also because he saw it accorded 
with the other patristic conceptions of Mary as the new Eve and as 
the type of the Church. 

Scheeben took a broad view of the bridal imagery of the marian 
revelation. For him it seems that all the bridal language of the marian 
documents of tradition was the expression of one truth—that Mary 
was the bride of Christ. He found expressions corresponding to this 
view—a crucial phrase—used times without number by the Fathers 
and by theologians, but noted that this representation of Mary was 
seldom scientifically formulated and used by them!. This opinion 
seems to commit Scheeben to the view that any bridal language which 
tradition uses of Mary, for instance description of her as the “ bridal- 
chamber ”’ of the hypostatic union, is equivalent to calling her bride 
of Christ. 

When the Fathers spoke of Mary as the bridal-chamber of the 
hypostatic union, they often spoke of the marriage consummated 
in this bridal chamber as the marriage of the human nature of Christ 
with the divine Person of the Word. The bridal they envisaged 
was a physical joining. Naturally when one views Mary in this 
perspective as vride of Christ, the physical joining to the Verbum 
of the nature taken from Mary is seen as in some way relating 
Mary to the Verbum, in a material manner. It follows that the term 
“ bride of Christ ’’ in this perspective expresses more than a purely 
spiritual union. This view of the patristic evidence—which we be- 

1Dogmatik, V, 761. ‘‘ Obgleich die dieser Anschaung entsprechenden Ausdriicke 
unzahlige Male von den Vatern und such von den Theologen gebraucht werden . 


so findet sich dieselbe bei den letzterin doch verhaltnismassig wenig wissenchaftlich 
formuliert und verwertet.’ 
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lieve oversimplifies it—looks like a heritage from Passaglia and must 
definitely have been a force in leading Scheeben to his conception 
of a divinely bridal maternity, a conception which for all his 
inspired advocacy is heavy with fleshly overtones. 

Scheeben arrives at the idea of Mary as the personal bride of the 
second divine Person by speculative paths also. His conclusion in 
this case is the result of a long and searching analysis of the idea of 
divine maternity itself. From this examination! it emerges that 
human motherhood is a very imperfect analogon for the unique 
relation which Mary has with the Son of God. It appears clearly 
from this analysis, in which the author is continually stressing the 
divinity of the person who is the term of Mary’s motherhood, that 
there is something in this relation which the concept of mother- 
hood alone will not bring out. To express notes perculiar to this 
motherhood, to capture its absolutely unique quality the analogy 
of human motherhood is insufficient. 

Scheeben makes quite clear that there is found in the motherhood 
of Mary all that is found in the motherhood of a merely human son.? 
He points out that the office which Mary performs for her Son in 
giving the flesh with which He is to be clothed is the same as that 
which any mother performs for a human son.* But he then goes on to 
emphasize powerfully that the Person for whom Mary performs this 
office is a pre-existent divine Person.‘ This vital fact impresses 
itself on the whole character of the mother-son relationship, sub- 
limating it and lifting it to a height on which it stands alone. 
This singular relationship has need of some further term to give 
full expression to its unique content. 

Scheeben stresses forcibly this fact of the divinity of the Person who 
is the Son of Mary, with all that this involves—His pre-existence, 
His sovereign freedom and independence, His almighty power.° 
He emphasizes that the relation of the mother to her divine Son 
must be traced not alone to the mother’s natural activity, as its 
foundation, but primarily to the activity of her divine Son Himself 
who makes her His mother, accepts her as His mother, and gives 
Himself to her as her Son.® It is this emphasis on the divine initiative, 
springing from the stress which he has already laid on the divinity 
of the Person who is the Son, which leads Scheeben on to the concept 


1 Dogmatik, V, 726-750, 750-759. 


2 Ibid., 729. 
3 Ibid., 741. 
*Ibid., 744. 


5 Ibid., passim. 
* Ibid., 760 especially. 
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of “ divine bride’ which he applies to the Mother of God. It is 
by considering the divine maternity from the side of the Son— 
which Scheeben feels he must do if he is to express the fulness of 
its meaning—that he arrives at the conclusion that the unique 
relation inherent in it is best expressed under the figure of a divine 
marriage. 

The activity of the divine person—which is for Scheeben the point 
of emphasis all through—results, for the flesh taken from Mary, 
in the hypostatic union. Further, it places the person of Mary herself 
in a state analogous to this supreme union. It is this state which 
the term “ spouse of the Word ” expresses. Mary is taken up in the 
Logos in a way like to that in which the flesh taken from her is. 
The divine maternity in Mary is analogous to the hypostatic union 
n Christ.? 

Scheeben finds this divine marriage* with the person of the Logos 
within the relation of divine maternity itself. It is because of it that 
bridal language is necessary to set out the fullness of this unique 
thing. The bridal figure brings out particular notes in the very 
divine maternity itself, the freedom and independence of the divine 
person who is the Son, the completeness of the Mother’s subordination. 
These notes are not explicitly brought into relief by the figure of 
motherhood. Yet they are of the very essence of the relation of 
divine maternity. It was considerations such as these which led 
Scheeben to choose the term bride of the Word. In his view it is the 
most expressive symbol to set forth the divine reality which the moth- 
erhood of Mary involves. It expresses the full meaning of the divine 
maternity, the total divine gift by which the uncreated Verbum 
gives himself to Mary and his complete taking up of Mary into a 
personal relation of the closest possible kind. This taking up or 
consecration of Mary is for Scheeben the source of all Mary’s dignity, 
the distinguishing mark of her person, the highest distinction with 
which a created ferson can be endowed.* It is surpassed only by 

1 Ibid., 759. ‘‘ Die Beziehung der Mutter zu ihrem gdéttlichen Sohne muss 
namlich nicht bloss auf die Naturtatigkeit der Mutter, sondern zugleich und gerade an 
evster Stelle auf die TG@tigkeit ihres géttlichen Sohnes selbst zurickgefihrt werden, 
welcher sie su seiner Mutter macht und annimmt und sich selbst ihr als ihren Sohn 
schenkt. Nach dieser Seite hin griindet sich die Mutterschaft Marias formell auf die 
Empfangnis des gottlichen Logos durch Eingiessung seiner selbst in den jungfraulichen 
Schoss der Mutter zum Behufe resp. vermittelst seiner hypostatischen Eingiessung 
in das aus ihr entnommene Fleisch wodurch Maria ebenso zur Mutter Gottes gesalbt 
und gestaltet wird wie das aus ihr entnommene Fleisch zum Fleische Gottes, und 
wodurch der Logos so in sie aufgenommen wird, dass sie in 4hnlicher Weise wie das 
aus ihr entnommene Fleisch in ihn aufgenommen wird. Hiernach erscheint das 
Verhaltnis der Mutter zu ihrem gdttlichen Sohne als eine Verm@hlung mit der gottlichen 
Person desselben.’’ The italics are Scheeben’s. 


2 Ibid., 1588. ‘‘ Matrimonium divinum, connubium Verbi.” 
3 Ibid., 1614. 
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its model, the nature hypostatically united to the Verbum. This 
characteristic quality is Mary’s alone. It means a setting apart of 
the person of Mary by God for Himself so that she completely be- 
longs to Him. In this it is an imitation of the setting apart of the 
humanity of Christ by the hypostatic union, when a human nature 
is taken by God to Himself to belong completely to Him. 

This “‘ consecration ’’ or “‘ anointing ”’ of the person of Mary is the 
essential grace of the divine maternity. It is in the nature of a 
sacramental distinguishing mark.2 This is why Scheeben calls it 
Mary’s personal character, the distinguishing mark of her person. 
Mary is regarded as taken up body and spirit by the Verbum in this 
unique personal relation which is hers to the Son of God. This, 
for Scheeben, is the basic truth about Mary and he sees it best 
expressed by calling Mary the Mother-Bride of the Word. 


GERMANY : THE HERITAGE OF SCHEEBEN 


Many German mariologists writing at the present time speak 
frequently and without hesitation of Mary as the bride of Christ. 
This usage of bridal terminology is due ultimately to the acceptance 
of Scheeben’s idea of mariology as founded on the basic principles of 
the divinely-bridal maternity. Mary is the bride of Christ in German 
marian writing today, in the framework of Scheeben’s sythesis. It is 
due to his influence that this bridal idea has prevailed. German 
marian writers have agreed that the divine maternity is essentially a 
bridal maternity. More than this, they have accepted “ spouse of 
Christ ’’ and “ bridal mother’ as synonymous terms. The quasi- 
universal acceptance of these two premisses is the most eloquent 
testimony we know to the all-pervasive influence of the genius of 
Cologne on current German writing on Our Lady.? 

The trend of German positive studies of the last ten years owes 
much to the inspiration of Scheeben. The approach to two favourite 
themes, both inspired by the conception of mariology as the doctrine 

1 Ibid., 759. 

2 Ibid., 1609. 

* Dillersberger, Das meue Wort tibey Maria, Salzburg, 1947; Druwé, La 
Médiation universelle de Marie, in du Manoir, Maria, Beauchesne, Paris, 1949, I,pp. 
419-572 ; Feckes, Die Kirche als Herrenleib, Kéln, 1949; id., Das Mysterium der 
heiligen Kirche, Paderborn, 1951, ed. 3 ; Lercher, Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, 
III, Rauch. Oeniponte, 1942, ed. 3; Merkelbach, Mariologia, Desclée de Brouwer, 
Paris, 1939; Maller (Al.), Ecclesia-Maria. Die Einheit Marias und der Kirche, 
Paulusverlag, Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1955, ed. 2; Schuckler, Maria im Geheimnis der 


K irche, Kiln, 1955 ; Semmelroth, Urbild der Kirche, Wirzburg, 1954, ed. 2 ; Stéger, 
in Linz Quartalschrift, 1956, 2; Weisweiler, in Scholastik, XXX (1955), 2. 
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of the personal bride of Christ!'—Mary’s representative role in the 
economy of salvation and Mary and the Church, bears the impress 
of the master. Thus Mary is portrayed as the spouse of the Word 
at the Incarnation. She gives her representative consent to the 
spiritual marriage of which St. Thomas speaks not as proxy, but 
as bride.* Again the Scheeben perspective of the bridal-mother, 
who is the pattern of the Church, has led German writers to em- 
phasize those texts in the Fathers which stress not the parallelism 
but the identity of Mary and the Church. The tendency is to look 
on Mary and the Church as the one great mother—the great bridal- 
mother of Christ and Christians. Scheeben’s conception, besides 
dictating the unified viewpoint from which German scholars approach 
the patristic writings in their studies of Mary and the Church, is 
also widely accepted as the basis for synthetic works in this same 
field. The work of Semmelroth‘ is a very clear example of this. 

One can safely say then that with many German mariologists the 
idea of Mary as spouse of the Word or of Christ is almost second 
nature. Its use is widespread. Its standing is unquestioned. This 
is made very obvious by the way in which the term is so naturally 
introduced, without any comment, by German writers.5 The pre- 
dominant characteristic of German mariology to-day is unity, and 
at the heart of this unity stands the idea of Mary as the bride of 
Christ. The traditional ideas of new Eve, protype of the Church, 
even the divine maternity itself, are all seen as meeting in that 
bridal conception which is Scheeben’s testament. ® 


FRANCE: SENS MARIAL ? 


The Scheebenian notion of the “ bridal maternity’ has never 


1Scheeben, Dogmatik, pref. to Vol. III. 

2 Feckes, Die Kirche als Herrenleib, K6ln, 1949, p. 170. ‘‘ Als Vertreterin der 
Menscheit..... gab Maria zu diesem géttlichem Ehebunde das bratitliche Jawort”’ 
Dillersberger, op. cit: “‘ Es war ihre Aufgabe, die Rolle der Braut beim Abschluss 
dieses ewig denk-wiirdigen Ehevertrages zu iibernehmen ; cf. Stéger, op. cit., p. 106 ; 
Semmelroth, Urbild, pp. 121-132. 

3See esp. Miiller, Ecclesia-Maria. Die Einheit Marias und der Kirche; G. 
Schiickler, Maria in Geheimnis der Kirche, Kéln, 1955. Note particularly the titles 
of these works and compare the theme of the French Marian Society, 1951-3: 
‘* Marie et l’Eglise.”’ 

* Urbild der Kirche, Echter Verlag, Wirzburg, 1954. 

5 See especially, Jos. Dillersberger, op. cit.; A. Stéger, in Linz Quartalschrift, 
1956, 2, p. 115; H. Weisweiler, in Scholastik, XXX (1955), 2, and other authors 
already cited above. 

*O. Semmelroth in Scholastik, XXXI (1956), 3, p. 437. ‘‘ Wenn verschiedene 
Theologen unserer Zeit etwa in Maria als Urbild der Kirche, oder auch in ihrer 
braiitlichen Gottesmutterschaft, oder in Maria als der zweiten Eva—was wesentlich 
alles das gleiche ist—das Fundamentalprinzip der Mariologie sehen...... 
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found favour in France. It has met with constant opposition. The 
words of M. J. Nicolas, O.P., an eminent marian scholar, are a fair 
summary of the attitude of French mariologists to Scheeben’s 
master-idea, when he classifies it as a clumsy conception.’ René 
Laurentin, writing in 1954, in a review of Scheeben’s mariology 
which had just been translated into French, comments on the fact 
that the author had substituted a new title for the German “ Die 
Brautliche Gottesmutter.”” He makes the point that this expression 
gets definitely no support from French writers.? Henri Rondet, S.J., 
a distinguished French mariologist and well-known Augustinian 
scholar, places his finger precisely on the point of opposition, when 
he says that Scheeben’s idea offends “‘ our sense of Mary.”’® 

The annual bulletins of the French Society of Marian Studies 
for the last six years contain much material which is very relevant 
to our theme. From 1951 to 1953, the papers at the annual congress 
each year were devoted to the theme ‘‘ Mary and the Church.” 
This subject was the occasion of many references to Scheeben’s 
idea and to the conception of Mary as bride of Christ. The allusions 
made tend to confirm the impression that this notion of Mary and 
Scheeben’s master-principle are unwelcome to French mariologists, 
and that in their opinion the use of bridal terminology to express 
any relationship of Mary to the second divine Person is out of place 
and to be avoided. 

This is very evident in the words of M. J. Nicolas, who gave the 
introductory lecture on the theme Marie et l’Eglise. Fr. Nicolas is 
clearly of the view that reference to Mary as spouse of Christ is 
unwarranted. Scheeben’s idea is adequately and more fittingly 
expressed in the term socia, which brings out a perfection of the divine 
maternity.* Much of the opposition to the notion of Mary as bride 


1 B.S.F.E.M., XII (1954), p. 4. ‘‘ Les lourdeurs de Scheeben, lorsqu’il nous parle 
de maternité sponsale.”’ 

? Laurentin, in La Vie Spirituelle, May 1954, p. 498, reviewing La Mére virginale 
du Sauveur, a translation of Scheeben-Feckes, Die brdutliche Gottesmutter, by Dom 
A. Keerkevoorde, O.S.B.: “ Le titre énonce l’idée maitresse de l’ouvrage: Die 
brdutliche Gottesmutter, la Mére-Epouse du Sauveur. On saura gré au traducteur 
Dom A. Keerkevoorde, d’avoir sacrifié ce titre—inaudible aux oreilles frangaises 
d’aujourdhui—et d’en avoir adopté un autre moins significatif peutétre, mais plus 
harmonieux—La Meére virginale du Sauveur.” 

3 B.S.F.E.M., XIII (1955), p. 41: ‘Le theme de la maternité sponsale qui 
sera au coeur de la mariologie de Scheeben est étranger 4 la pensée Augustinienne. 
Et c’est bein ainsi, car l’idée de épousailles mystiques entre le Christ et sa mére 
heurte notre sens marial.” 

* Marie et I’ Eglise, B.S.F.E.M., 1X(1951), p. 5. 

* Loc. cit. “‘ Nous analyserons, aussi, de plus prés que cela n’a encore eté fait 
depuis Scheeben, ce qu’il appelait lourdement /e caractére sponsal de sa maternité ... . 
Socia Christi, dit-on de la Vierge. Sponsa Christi, dit-on de l’Eglise. Comme ces deux 
notions sont proches....!” 
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of Christ in French writers appears to be dictated by a pre-occupation 
with the tenor of current psychology. The spectre of Freud haunts 
the French mind. It is because of Freud’s bizarre hypothesis 
of the “‘ Oedipus complex ’”’ that French authors, sensitive to the 
Freudian mental climate of modern society, fear, even abhor, this 
bridal language and call for a revised terminology. Concern at the 
psychological barriers to accepting the term Mary, bride of Christ, 
affects very many French studies, and is a very important factor 
in their evaluation of the conception. The depth of this French 
opposition is well illustrated by the uneasiness shown at any ap- 
plication of the bridal imagery to Mary and Christ, even in the sense 
in which this imagery is used of all souls in grace. In short French 
writers incline to reject the term “ bride of Christ” for Mary, as more 
harmful than useful, and even in their positive studies tend to 
give the traditional evidence a minimal valuation.® 

The serious opposition which many modern French writers show 
to the notion of Mary as bride of Christ must not lead us to believe 
that there are no authors writing in French to-day with whom the 
idea finds favour. To complete the picture we tried to draw of the 
French scene, we must insist that not all current French writing is 
inimical to the idea of Mary as bride of Christ. A list of writers in 
French who have shown favour to this conception would include 
the names of L. Bouyer, D. Buzy, J. Guitton, C. Charlier O.S.B., 
Ch. Moeller, Ch. Journet, H. de Lubac. Bouyer and Buzy are both 
led to favour the notion of Mary as the divine bride from an analysis 
of the scriptural data on the figure of the bride. They see this biblical 
image as finding its perfect fulfilment in Mary, the all-perfect 


1 B.S.F.E.M., XII (1954), p. 4. “‘ Nous serons d’autant plus attentifs, 4 veiller 
a notre vocabulaire que la Freudisme, coupable d’une incoroyable ‘univocité,’ a rendu 
malheureusement courante, dans la culture moderne, l’idée si choquante que le lien 
affectif de l’enfant & sa mére a quelque chose de sexuel...... Gardens nous avec 
horreur d’engendrer des équivoques dans des esprits habitués—comme ils ne 
lV’étaient certes pas autre fois— a cette pénible psychologie (Nicolas, O.P.) ; cf. R. 
Laurentin, Maria: Ecclesia : Sacerdotium I, p. 618 (on an allied topic, Mary considered 
as spouse of the priest) : ‘‘ La vulgarization de la psychologie attire de plus en plus 
l’attention sur ce qu’il peut y avoir d’inharmonique, voire de trouble en ce symbolisme 
qui évoque chez les lecteurs modernes, le ‘ complex d’Oedipé.’ ”’ 

2 B.S.F.E.M., XII (1954), p. 33, F. M. Braun, O.P., speaking of the matrimonial 
symbolism : “‘ Application de ce symbolisme peut étre faite naturellement 4 Marie 
comme a toute fidéle, bien que plus parfaitement 4 elle en raison de son élection, et de 
son rapport privilégié 4 I'Eglise. Toutefois elle exige une certain discrétion.” 

3 See Lecuyer, in B.S.F.E.M., X (1952), passim, esp. pp. 38f. ‘‘ Nous croyons 
donc préférable de ne pas dire purement et simplement que Marie est l’épouse du 
Christ ; elle est sa Mére..... ’ See Cappelle, B.S.F.E.M., XIIIL., (1955), for an un- 
sympathetic study of Mary as the bride of Christ in St. Peter Chrysologus. Cf. 
B.S.F.E.M., 1X. (1951), passim, except articles by Miller (German) and Holstein 
(dependant on Miller) for same approach. The contrast afforded by Miller is 
illuminating. 
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chosen one. The approach of Charles Moeller? is along the same 
lines. He emphasizes particularly the data of the Johannine revelation. 
This biblical approach is one of the factors in the re-emergence of 
the notion of Mary as bride of Christ as a subject of discussion in 
mariology to-day. 

Journet approaches the question from an ecclesial standpoint, 
seeing Mary as the spouse who has received the fullness of grace. 
Mary in the Church is the spouse in a way more excellent than the 
Church. He commends the idea of spouse as expressing more vividly 
the intimate relations of the Virgin and the Church.* This view- 
point of Journet is shared by Henri de Lubac in his inspiring book 
on the Church.‘ 

Jean Guitton speaks favourably of the role of bridal language in 
expressing Mary’s relationship to the second divine Person. He is, 
however, conscious of the inherent difficulties of the imagery itself 
for man hemmed in by the realities of sense, which play so strongly 
on human thought. Guitton in fact champions the use of bridal 
language to express Mary’s relationship to each of the three divine 
Persons, and not to the second divine Person alone.5 

The last author we survey in our study of French writing is Dom. 
Celestin Charlier, O.S.B., editor of the bibical periodical Bible et 
Vie Chrétienne. Dom Celestin’s favouring of this conception of 
Mary is evident from an article of his own published in this’ per- 
iodical.6 It may indeed be felt to be even more manifest from his 
dedication of a number of the review to this particular theme.” 
Two articles in this, those of Jouassard and Bardy, can have afforded 


1 L. Bouyer, Bible et Vie Chrétienne, VII (1954), pp. 11-13 ; D. Buzy, Commentary 
on Canticle of Canticles in Pirot-Clamer, La Sainte Bible, V1, pp. 295-6. 

2 Lumen Vitae, VIII (1953), pp. 226-251. 

*C. Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, Il, p. 427. “‘ Marie dans 1’Eglise est 
l’épouse plus excellement que l’Eglise...... / Ainsi l’Eglise apparait dans 
l’ Apocalypse sous les deux similitudes majeures de la Mére et de l’Epouse et toutes 
deux, la second plus encore peut-étre que la premiére, mettent en vive lumiére les 
rapports intimes de la Vierge et de l’Eglise.” 

De Lubac, The Splendour of the Church (E. Tr.), London, Sheed and Ward, 1955. 

5 Jean Guitton, The Blessed Virgin (E. Tr.), London, Burns Oates, 1949. ‘‘ No 
creature has ever had or could have so close a relationship with the adorable and 
mysterious Trinity, Father, Son and Spirit...... nuptial language is best fitted to 
give mystical expression to her relationship with each, which..... was essentially 
that of a bride. A hard saying this to the homo carnalis who will never find it easy to 
separate the connubial relationship from all contamination by things of the flesh. 
But if it be possible to obtain so high a degree of abstraction, this idea of the Virgin- 
Bride in its three complementary aspects may be found to contain a very profound 
truth, one moreover that can be established by reflection. It is this that justified the 
Church in applying to the Virgin the verses of that wedding hymn inspired by the 
Spirit, the Song of Songs.” 

* Bible et Vie Chrétienne, VII (1954), ‘‘ La discretion des évangiles sur la Vierge.”’ 

" Bible et Vie Chrétienne, VII (1954), ‘ L’Epouse de la Parole.” 
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scant consolation to protagonists of the idea of Mary as bride of 
Christ. Two further articles, by Bouyer and Charlier, are distinctly 
favourable to the idea. This is in its way symbolic. It is a resume 
of the story of the notion of Mary as bride of Christ in its recent 
history. 


THE FATHERS : FOUR CENTURIES OF SILENCE 


The division of opinion so obvious in the modern authors we have 
examined leads us naturally to ask if the documents of tradition 
show any evidence which might be adduced in a sense favourable 
to Scheeben and his protagonists. An examination of the earliest 
writings of the Fathers brings to light some very interesting facts. 

Mary is nowhere in the earlier patristic period referred to ex- 
plicitly as ‘‘ spouse of Christ ’’ except in St. Ephraem. The writings 
of the first four-and-a-half centuries of the Christain era display 
a singular unawareness of this marian term. This is a fact which 
demands careful evaluation. It cannot be considered in isolation, 
but must be examined in the light of the patristic perspective of 
Mary, and especially in relation to the basic patristic ideas of Mary 
as the fulfilment of Eve, and as the type of the Church. The 
patristic period poses, for our purpose here, three problems. How 
far does the patristic equation Eve=Mary contain for the Fathers 
the implication that Mary stands to Christ in a bridal relationship ? 
Secondly, how far does the patristic equation Mary=Church, 
imply that Mary is bride of Christ ? Thirdly, in the light of the 
answer to these two problems, how should one view the almost 
complete absence from early tradition of the description of Mary 
as Spouse of Christ ? 

The Fathers from a very early date! correlated Mary and Eve. 
For a proper understanding of this comparison, it must be borne 
in mind that it emerges from a perception of a relationship between 
Genesis 3 : 1-5 and Le. 1: 26f., that is, the scene of the temptation 
of Eve by the Serpent and the scene of the Annunciation to Mary 
by the Angel Gabriel. Mary is the antithesis of Eve. She is the 
virgin who believes and thus repairs the disbelief of the first virgin. 
This is the core of the patristic comparison Eve-Mary. 

The Fathers, however, know and used from the very earliest 
times another parallel in which Eve figures, the comparison Eve- 


1 Justin (?) in the Dialogus cum Tryphone appears to be the earliest witness, 
about 150. See Joassard, B.S.F.E.M., XII (1954), pp. 35f. 
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Church. This correlation in their writings emerges from a taking 
together of the account of the creation of Eve in Genesis' with the 
death of Christ on the Cross and the piercing of His side. In this 
comparison the Church is Eve made from the side of the new Adam 
while he sleeps in death, to be ‘“‘a helper like to himself.” This 
second—Eve-Church—comparsion in the patristic period bears 
precisely on the quality of Eve as bridal helper of Adam. Can one 
say the same of the Eve-Mary parallel ? There is a divergence of 
opinion among modern writers on this point. 

A constant stream of writing in French insists that these two 
patristic Eve parallels are distinct. Writers of this school hold that 
it is inaccurate to represent the teaching of tradition, in its earlier 
period, as if its parallelling of Eve and Mary signified a complete 
fulfilment of the first term in the second. There is no indication that 
any of the authors of this earlier period saw the Eve-Mary com- 
parison as if it meant that all Eve’s qualities, particularly her re- 
lationship of bride to Adam, were fulfilled in Mary relative to Christ. 
The patristic parallel Eve-Mary is not to be understood to mean : 
as Eve was to Adam, so Mary is to Christ, without qualification. 
To understand it in this way is to falsify the perspective of the Fathers 
by interpreting their words in the light of later developments. 

The viewpoint just outlined is ably propounded and defended 
by H. Coathelem in his brilliant thesis on the patristic and later 
development of the parallel of Mary and the Church in the Latin 
tradition.2 Though this thesis was written as long ago as 1938, recent 
French studies have no quarrel with its fundamental contention. 
Research, especially in France, has tended to underline its evaluation 
of the Eve-Mary parallel in the patristic period. Authors who have 
given papers to the French Marian Society stress again and again, 
with one or two exceptions, that the Eve-Mary parallel, the pat- 
ristic conception of Mary as Eve, was a partial thing. Eve was ful- 
filled in Mary, but in a certain definite and limited sense which did 
not extend to the implying of a bridal relation to Christ.* 


1 Gen. 2: 21. 
*Coathelem, La Parallelisme entre la Vierge et l’Eglise dans la Tradition latine 
jusque la Fin du XII Siécle, Rome, 1954. 

See Jouassard, B.S.F.E.M., XII (1954), “La Nouvelle Eve chez les Péres 
Anténicéens,” pp. 35-54 ; B. Capelle, ‘“‘Le Théme de la Nouvelle Eve chez les anciens 
Docteurs latins,” pp. 55-76; H. Rondet, B.S.F.E.M., XIII (1955), “Le 
Christ nouvel Adam dans la Théologie de saint Augustin,” pp. 25-41 ; H. Barré ‘‘La 
Mystére d’Eve & la Fin de l’Epoque patristique en Occident,” pp. 61-97. Of special 
significance is the study of Jouassard, ‘‘ Le Parallele Eve-Marie,”” published in 
Bible et Vie Chrétienne, VII (1954), which was a special number on“ Mary, Spouse 
of the Word.” Jouassard does not mention Mary as spouse even once in this article. 
Important also is M.J. Nicolas, B.S.F.E.M., XII (1954), ‘‘ Introduction théologique 
a des Etudes sur la Nouvelle Eve”, pp. 1-7. 
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May we conclude that it is established that the patristic per- 
spective on Mary as the fulfilment of Eve did not include the idea 
of a bridal relationship to Christ ? If a writer in this earlier period 
refers to Mary as Eve is it possible that he was thinking of her as 
“the bride of Christ ’’ ? Or was the idea completely absent from 
his mind ? We defer an answer to this question till we have con- 
sidered the patristic conception of Mary and the Church, which 
seems to us to shed some interesting light on this point. 


THE MARY-CHURCH PARALLEL 


The Church is called the bride of Christ in the patristic writ- 
ings from the very beginning. This figure of the Church, which St. 
Paul used particularly in his epistle to the Ephesians, was common 
currency with the Fathers. We have seen already how they as- 
sociated this idea of Christ and the Church, as bridegroom and bride, 
with the scene of Christ’s death, and how they viewed the Church 
as the new Eve, created from the side of the new Adam to be his 
bridal helper. It is, however, of vital importance to remember that 
while we can compare and contrast these patristic conceptions of 
Mary and the Church, as Eve, this does not exhaust the evidence, 
for the Fathers compare Mary and the Church out of relation to 
Eve altogether. It is this direct relating of Mary and the Church 
which concerns us here. We wish to discover if the Father’ direct 
comparisons of Mary and the Church imply in Mary the notion of 
bride of Christ, since this note is universally admitted to be the 
property of the other term of the comparison ,the Church. In short, 
what is the basis of the typological relation which the Fathers set 
up between Mary and the Church, in what particular common 
quality are they compared ? 

To this question, the studies of the past few years have given no 
definite answer which is universally accepted. French writers have 
been adamant in denying that the patristic idea of Mary as the type 
of the Church contains any implication that Mary is the spouse of 
Christ. They have tended rather towards the view that this typology 
is partial and is founded on the common quality of virginal mother- 
hood which the Fathers attributed to the Church, which in this 
followed the pattern of Mary, the Mother of the Lord. There is no 
doubt that this viewpoint is consonant with the patristic texts, 
but one could question whether it gets right down to the roots of 
the comparison. It is certain that the Fathers viewed Mary as the 
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prefiguration of the mystery of the Church inher virginal mother- 
hood. One must ask, however, whether a view of it as a mere par- 
allelism of the two virgin-motherhoods exhausts the content of the 
patristic comparison. In simple terms, is the mind of the Fathers 
here intent on a simple juxtaposition of Mary and the Church or on 
something deeper ? 

There is certain evidence, especially in the Greek Fathers, which 
does not appear to be adequately explained as stating a mere par- 
allelism. While its interpretation raises great difficulties, it seems 
to do it less than justice to treat it as expressing a juxtaposition and 
no more. A brief exposition of the evidence will illustrate this. 

Ephraem seems to see in Mary more than a mere pattern of the 
Church when he speaks of Christ on the Cross as giving to John 
the virgin disciple, Mary His Church. This same line of thought 
seems to lie behind the interpretation of Isaias 7 : 14, ‘‘ Ecce virgo 
concipiet,”’ as fulfilled in the Church.? 

The same radical identification of Mary and the Church may be 
seen in a pseudo-Cyrillian text which dates from the time of the 
Council of Ephesus. The unknown author speaks of the ever-Virgin 
Mary that is the holy Church and her son and spotless spouse.® 
The identification of Mary and the Church in the Annunciation 
scene may be seen in a homily which, at the moment, appears to 
belong to Antipater of Bostra(+ 451), though its authenticity has 
been questioned. This sermon of the fifth century speaks of the 
wedded Church which has already conceived of the holy bride- 
groom by receiving the teaching of the angelic message. From 
this it is clear that the Church is already wedded to the divine 
Bridegroom in Mary’s reception of the angel’s message. The in- 
ference that Mary is made bride of the Word in her receiving this 
message is clear. 

It appears to us that these texts, although they do not mention 
Mary in so many words as “ bride of Christ,” do seem to imply 
more than a mere relation of parallelism with the Church. It is 
particularly interesting to note the idea of Antipater of Bostra, 
that the Church is already espoused at the Incarnation in Mary’s 


1G. Moesinger, Venice, 1876, p. 134, cited in Miller, Ecclesia- Maria, p. 152, n. 62. 
“Supra mare ambulavit, in nube apparuit, ecclesiam suam a lege circumcisionis 
solvit, et Johannem virginem, pro Josue filio Nun, ducem Dei constituit, eique 
Mariam ecclesiam suam dedit sicut Moyses Josue populum dederat.”’ 

2 Hymni et Sermones, ed. T. J. Lamy, Mechlinae, 1881-90. Ephraem ? 

*P.G. 75, 996. 

*See Laurentin, Court Traité de Théologie mariale, Paris, 1953, ‘‘ Table 
rectificative,” p. 167. 

5 P.G. 85, 1792, Hom in SS. Deiparae Annuntiationem. 
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hearing of the Angel’s words. We believe that it is not going beyond 
the evidence to conclude that a conception of Mary as bride of Christ 
is implicit in these words. This patristic conception of Mary and the 
Church as one reality, in particular the reference to Mary’s role as 
“the receiver of the beginning of the gospel who is the prototype 
of the Church’! or “the bride, the surety (arrhabo) of whose 
marriage is faith,’’® seem to see the Incarnation as anevent which 
is for Mary what the hearing of the gospel is for the Christian who 
receives it—an espousal to Christ.® 

In the light of this evidence, one wonders whether it is so easy 
to be certain that even the patristic doctrine Eve-Mary can be said 
to exclude absolutely all idea of Mary as bride. It is true that the 
Fathers do not seem to have that particular aspect of Eve beforet heir 
minds when they introduce Mary as another Eve. Eve is alone with 
the Serpent, as Mary with the Angel. It is strange, however, that 
the Eve-Mary theme is a teaching above all on Mary’s faithful 
acceptance of the word of God. Is it possible that the idea of the 
espousal in faith was in the minds of some of the Fathers who 
emphasized Mary as the fulfilment of Eve? Is St. Peter Chrysologus 
so far removed from his predecessors when he introduces the term 
“spouse of Christ’ to set out Mary’s role as the believer at the 
Incarnation ? 

We believe that a consideration of the basic content of the theme 
Eve-Mary, belief replacing disbelief, when set alongside the iden- 
tification of Mary and the Church as believers, and within the general 
context of acceptance of God’s word in faith as espousal to Christ, 
must incline us to the opinion that it is hardly possible to say that 
the Eve-Mary theme and identification of Mary and the Church 
existed in the Fathers’ minds quite apart from all idea of Mary as 
the bride of Christ. We would hold therefore that the term “‘ spouse 
of Christ,” while not explicitly employed in the early patristic 
period, had what one might call a pre-history in these other patristic 
conceptions. Its further history, which remains to be examined, 
strengthens this view. 


DoNAL FLANAGAN 


1 The phrase is from St. Ephraem or from some disciple of his. See L. Hammers- 
berger, Die Mariologie dey Ephvremischen Schriften, Innsbruck, 1938, p. 80 (cited in 
Miller, Ecclesia-Maria, Freiburg, Schweiz, 1955, p. 152). 

2S. Cyrillus Hierosolymitanus, P.G. 33,759, Catech. XII. de Christo Incarnato: 
“ Et quinam sunt virginis, sanctae sponsae nuptiarum arrhabones ? ‘Et desponsabo 
te mihi ipsi in fide’ (Osee 2:20), et Elisabeth ad ipsam loquens similiter dicit, ‘ Et 
beata quae credidit ’ (sic) ”’ 

3 See Commentators on 2 Cor. 11 : 2, passim. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Forma Virtutum 


1. Traditional Scholastic theology, in particular, Thomistic theology, 
has it that charity is the form of all Christian virtues.' It is the third theo- 
logical virtue that orients the acts of all other virtues to the pursuit of 
God as our ultimate goal in an effective and meritorious manner. With- 


out charity, none of these acts possess this Godward orientation, which , 


is the last perfection of Christian virtues, unless in an incipient and 
ineffective way (at the most by way of congruous merit), as do the acts 
of faith and hope when they are informed by charity; or even only 
in a purely negative way, in the sense that they do not go against, or in an 
opposite direction to, the attainment of God, as is the case with natural 
virtues, say the four cardinal virtues as acquired, not as infused, habits. 
The moral virtues do not exist as infused habits or as principles of super- 
natural morality except in a person in the state of grace ; they come and 
go with charity and with sanctifying grace.” 

The idea expressed in this teaching is clear and correct. Just as, in 
purely human or natural morality, it is the influence of the will command- 
ing the acts of the other faculties, whether intellect or senses or executive 
powers, which instils into them the character of voluntariness that makes 
them properly human and moral ; so also it is the command of charity, 
whether actual or virtual, which infuses into the acts of all other virtues 
the effective Godward orientation that makes them meritorious.® 

On this traditional view theologians are fairly commonly agreed. 

Yet, some recent opinions, or ancient theories revived in a more or 
less new form, about certain points in the theology of the virtues invite a 
partial revision of this teaching on charity as form of the virtues. The 
teaching, to say it at once, appears somewhat one-sided and incomplete. 

2. The points of divergence come mainly from the opinion which denies 
the existence of infused moral virtues.* There is no need, it is said, 


1 Cf. Summa Th eol., 2-2, 23, 8, ‘‘ per caritatem ordinantur actus omnium aliorum 
virtutum ad finem ultimum et pro tanto dicitur forma virtutum.” Cf. G. Gilleman 
S. J., Le primat de la Charité en Théologie morale, 2d ed., Brussels, 1954, pp. 47-64; 
O. Lottin O.S.B., Principes de Morale, 2 vols., Louvain, 1947, I, pp. 272-76, 311-15; 
II, pp. 201-11; id. Morale fondamentale, Paris-Tournai, 1954, pp. 384-402, esp. 
400i ; also a recent statement of St. Thomas’s teaching, R.W.Gleason, ‘‘ Charity 
as Form of the Virtues,” Irish THEOL. QUART., XXIV (1957), pp. 144-53. 

2 Cf. 1-2, 65, 3, “‘ Cum caritate simul infunduntur omnes virtutes morales, quibus 
homo perficit singula genera bonorum operum....” “ Caritas... .inquantum 
ordinat hominem ad finem ultimum, est principium omnium bonorum operum quae 
in finem ultimum ordinari possunt ...."” “‘ Qui amittit caritatem per peccatum 
mortale, amittit omnes virtutes morales infusas.” 

*Cf. 1-2, 114, 4. 

* Cf. P. De Vooght, O.S.B., ‘‘Y a-t-il des Vertus morales infuses ? ” in Ephemerides 
theologicae lovanienses, X (1933), pp. 232-42 ; O. Lottin, Principes, I, p. 276; II, pp. 
213-25 ; Morale fond., pp. 403-14. This is the position of Scotus revived. 
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to admit a whole set of infused habits, next to the acquired moral virtues. 
The three theological virtues suffice to impress on the whole moral life 
the theological orientation which makes it properly Christian. This 
formation of the moral life is the function of the three theological virtues 
as one complex of infused gifts of grace supernaturalizing our potencies, 
which are the principles of virtuous activity ; it does not belong ex- 
clusively to charity, though it is charity that gives the last perfection 
to the acts of virtue, namely, their effective power to tend to God by 
way of strict merit. 

Accordingly, even when charity is lost but faith and hope remain, as 
is the case of a mortal sinner who keeps faith and hope because he did 
not commit any specific sin against these virtues, the whole of the theo- 
logical orientation of the moral life is not gone ; an imperfect and in- 
efficacious Godward tendency remains thanks to the habitus of faith and 
hope which affect both the mind and the will. But the perfect formation 
of the virtues, that which makes for the merit of their acts, is evidently 
absent from one in a state of sin. The supernatural acts which he can, and 
with the help of actual grace eventually does make, ar2 salutary (posi- 
tively helping him towards justification and salvation) without being 
meritorious.” 

Another consequence of the role of unformed faith and hope with 
regard to the supernatural acts of virtue in a sitiner is that the teaching 
of St. Thomas, according to which every supernatural act supposes in man 
a habitual principle from which it proceeds, is safeguarded here : in the 
sense that the acquired virtues, which need not be lost in a sinner (they 
are lost only gradually, not by one act, just as they are acquired gradually), 
are still imperfectly supernaturalized by faith and hope, and so they can 
originate supernatural or salutary (non-meritorious) acts.® 

These three points concerning the formation of the virtues deserve 
consideration. We could summarily say: we may admit what they 
affirm without having to go to the length of denying what the more com- 
mon opinion holds about charity and about infused moral virtues. 

3. The existence of infused moral virtues is admitted by the greater 
number of theologians, after St. Thomas, and denied by afew. Perhaps 
the difference between these two opinions is more a question of words and 
concepts than of reality. Both agree in saying that the virtuous life of 
Christians is completely supernaturalized, that is, ordained towards the 
possession of God which is our supernatural goal.4 The more common 
opinion says that this supernaturalization entails, besides the theological 
virtues, a set of infused moral habits which supernaturalize all and each 
of the corresponding natural or acquired virtues.5 The other opinion 
objects to this multiplication of supernatural entities as unnecessary. 
The influence of the theological virtues on the entire moral life in which 


1Q. Lottin, Principes, I, pp. 272-76 ; Morale fond., pp. 384-402. 

? Cf. Trent, on the acts preparatory to justification, Denzinger, 798. 

3 Cf. 2-2, 5, 3 ad 1 (on faith); De Virtut. comm., a. 10 (on hope) ; 2-2,7, 1 (on fear) ; 
H. Bouillard, S.J., Conversion et Grdce chez S. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1944: “‘A 
supernatural act of man is impossible unless it has for its principle an infused habitus’, 

. 185. 

*Cf. Lottin, Principes, I, pp. 268-76; II, p. 224 ; Morale fond., pp. 384-302. 

Cf. St. Thomas, loc. cit., above p. 382, n. 2. 
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they imprint a Godward orientation cannot but affect the acquired mor 
virtues, supernaturalizing as it does the potencies that are the operative 
principles of our moral activity. There is no need then, they say, of a 
second set of virtuous habits : the acts of the acquired virtues are super- 
naturalized by the theological virtues forming the moral life. * 

The difference between the two opinions, we said, is more nominal than 
real. The traditional way of presenting the supernaturalization of our 
moral life expresses one element which the other opinion leaves implicit. 
For even those who deny the existence of infused moral virtues, and derive 
the supernaturalization of our virtuous acts exclusively from the influence 
of the theological virtues, agree that there is a real difference between 
acts supernaturalized by this influence and other acts which are not so 
influenced ; and accordingly, a real difference between the principles of 
the two kinds of virtuous acts, that is, between moral virtues sup er- 
naturalized by the theological virtues, and moral virtues uninfluenced by 
the theological virtues. 2 But it would seem rather immaterial whet her 
one says that the supernaturalization of these virtues gives rise to a new set 
of infused habits, or holds that it does not do so: in both suppositions 
the acts proceed from supernaturalized habitual principles. To say that 
the supernaturalization of the moral virtues consists in a new set of infused 
habits, distinct from the natural virtues, emphasizes the ontological rea- 
‘ity which the influence of the theological virtues produces in the virtuous 
habits of the moral life. To deny these new entities, while stating the 
fact of that influence and formation of the virtues, stresses the unity of 
the supernaturalized principles of the virtuous acts. It may be pre- 
ferable to keep to the common way of expressing this supernaturalization, 
because it expresses more definitely the formation of the moral life by the 
theological virtues. We may well conceive the infused moral virtues as 
flowing from the theological virtues: * the supernaturalization of the 
intention regarding the end, which is the function of the theological 
virtues, entails connaturally the supernaturalization of the virtuous 
actions that concern the means to the end, that is, the theological virtues 
connaturally bring with them the infused moral virtues. When these 
are held to be distinct infused habits, the theological orientation of the 
moral life, flowing from the influence of the theological virtues, is con- 
ceived not as something extrinsic, but rather as affecting the virtues 
intrinsically, without however changing or suppressing the proper species 
of the virtues. The Christian perfection of the moral virtues or their 
Godward orientation thus appears as an objective reality intrinsic to the 
virtues. 

4. What may and must be retained from the theory which ascribes 
to the theological virtues the supernaturalization of our moral life is the 
role it gives to the three theological virtues, and not only to charity, in 
forming the acts of the other virtues. Faith and hope, no less than charity, 


1 Cf. Lottin, Principes, I, p. 276 and II, pp. 220-24 ; Morale fond., pp. 403-14. 

2 Cf. Lottin, loc. cit. 

5 The idea is not absent from St. Thomas, cf. Lottin, Principes 1, p. 218, referring 
to De virtut. comm., a. 10, and, p. 224, n. 1, quoting 2-2, 63,3; Morale fond., p. 


407, “‘ In the supernatural order the theological virtues are the principle of the 
moral virtues.” 
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though in a different manner, constitute together with charity the source 
of the formation or Godward orientation of the virtues. 1 The common 
teaching which calls charity the form of the virtues does not deny this, it 
implies it but fails to state it explicitly. Charity of its nature presupposes 
faith and hope, it cannot exist nor act without these. ? Faith and hope, 
therefore, play their parts in the formation of the virtues by charity. 
But by saying that charity is the form of the virtues, the point made is 
that it is charity only (and not faith and hope when they evist without 
charity) that gives the virtues their final perfection as virtues, namely, 
their fully effective orientation to God. 

If this is correct, then an important consequence follows for the case 
in which charity and sanctifying grace are lost by sin, and faith and hope 
continue to exist isolated from charity. In such a case, faith and hope 
continue to form the moral life, though only in an imperfect and partly 
effective manner. They instil into the acts of the virtues an incomplete 
and not fully efficacious Godward orientation, as appears from the fact 
that these acts (supposing of course actual grace, without whose activity 
and help they cannot arise) are salutary though unmeritorious. ? They 
positively help towards justification though only imperfectly and half- 
effectively. Experience seems to confirm this conclusion, as far as we can 
build here on experience: it seems to show that the virtuous acts of 
Christian sinners can keep a religious tone or Godward orientation which 
good acts of infidels or unbelievers do not have or show. This is due pre- 
cisely to the presence of faith and hope in the first and their absence in 
the second. 

5. This suggests a further modification of the current theology of the 
virtues. As noted above, it is commonly taught that with the loss of 
sanctifying grace and charity by sin all the infused virtues are lost,‘ 
except unformed faith and hope which, according to the Council of 
Trent in regard to faith, 5 and according to common theology in regard to 
hope, ® are not lost by every mortal sin but only by a grievous sin against 
these virtues. But when unformed faith and hope imprint on the moral 
life the imperfect Godward orientation which is their part in the formation 
of the virtues, then this comes to mean that the virtuous acts of a sinner 
continue to be partly or imperfectly supernaturalized by the influence of 
faith and hope. An imperfect formation of the virtues, therefore, still 
continues to take place. 

In the theory which denies the existence of infused moral virtues, no- 
thing more is to be said about this influence of faith and hope on the 


1Cf. Lottin, Principes, I, pp. 272-76; Morale fond., pp. 384-402, where he calls 
faith form of the virtues (pp. 386 f.) in the sense that it gives the supernatural motives 
for acting, while charity orients to the end (but this latter causality is conceived in 
different manners, cf. discussion ibid., pp. 388 ff.). 


*Cf. 2-2, 62, 3 and 4. 

*.Cf. Trent, Denzinger, 798. 

“Cf. Summa Theol. quoted above p. 382,n. 2. 
5Denzinger, 838. 

* Cf. 1-2, 65, 4 c. and ad 1. 
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acts of the virtues. These acts, in a Christian sinner, are salutary without 
being meritorious. But in the common theory which admits the infused 
moral virtues, the formation of the moral life by unformed faith and hope 
would come to mean that the infused moral virtues are not fully lost with 
charity and sanctifying grace ; something of them remains, namely, what 
is due to the influence of faith and hope. Perhaps we may say (as of 
faith and hope) that they remain as unformed virtues, virtutes informes, * 
that is, as principle of supernatural or salutary, if unmeritorious, acts. 
There seems to be nothing against saying so. It simply means that the 
influence of faith and hope on the moral life of a sinner continues to be 
real and effective, though in the absence of charity it is of course only an 
incomplete formation. 

There is a further reason for saying so. If it is correct to say that, on 
St. Thomas’s principles, there can be no supernatural acts in man unless 
he possesses some permanent habit as principle of these acts, *—other- 
wise these acts would not be his own, God would work them in him with- 
out his co-operation—then the theory which says that the infused moral 
virtues remain as imperfect virtues in a sinner who has lost charity and 
sanctifying grace allows an easy explanation of the supernatural acts which 
precede justification. These acts, prompted and helped by actual grace, 
are salutary without being meritorious. They proceed from the imperfect 
or unformed moral virtues which persist in a sinner. 

Also in the case of the first justification of an adult sinner who never 
possessed the infused virtues and yet, according to Trent, must prepare 
himself for justification, with the help of actual grace, by different acts 
of virtues, it could be said that the unformed moral virtues are infused, 
as is not uncommonly said of faith and hope, * even before justification 
takes place, namely, when the sinner makes acts of these virtues. They 
are infused as imperfect but real virtues, just as faith and hope, and 
apparently together with these or dependently on these. It is faith and 
hope which, by their formative influence on the acts of the other virtues, 
bring with them the unformed infused moral virtues. 


P. De Letter, S.J. 


1 Lottin, Principes, I, pp. 272-76, or Morale fond. pp. 384-402, analyses what is 
the respective role of faith and charity in the supernatural moral life. He does not 
consider explicitly the case of faith (and hope) existing without charity. But the role 
cf faith, as described by him, is not derived from the presence of charity and, there- 
fore exists even in the absence of charity. 

* This is not explicitly said by St. Thomas, but it need not be considered as 
denied by his statement quoted above p. 382, n. 2, “‘qui amittit caritatem, amittit 
omnes virtutes morales infusas.”’ This is true of the formed ‘infused virtues. It 
need not exclude the possibility of unformed moral virtues. 

* Cf. above p. 383, n. 3. 

*St. Thomas may never have considered this point (cf. Bernard, La Vertu, II, p. 
340, Summa Theol., edition Revue des Jeunes), but his commentators have. 
Cajetan in 2-2, 6, 2 ad 3, “‘ Habes hic quod fides informis quandoque datur sine 
caritate.”’ Cf. Schiffini, De Virtutibus, th. 4, ‘“‘ Nihil vetat, quominus habitus fidei et 
spei quandoque, tum in sacramento, tum extra sacramentum, infundantur sine 
gratia sanctificante et caritate.” ‘ 
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Romans 8 : 3-4 


3. For the law being powerless because of its weakness through dependence 
on the flesh, God sending His own Son in flesh like unto sinful flesh and on 
a mission concerning sin, condemned sin through the medium of the flesh, 
4. in order that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not 
according to the flesh but according to the spirit. 


3. The phrase T6 &5Uvarov tot véyou may be taken as an accusative 
absolute, or as a loose accusative of respect. There is no necessity to 
assume an anacolouthon, as the context makes it clear in what respect 
the law was powerless, namely to destroy the reign of sin. The law of 
Moses had to operate through sinful human nature and was from the 
beginning incapable of dealing with sin. God sent his Son in sinless human 
nature, that is in nature like ours in all things except sin, and sent Him 
on a special mission to deal with sin (tis Gwaptias). Christ was 
invested with human nature so that through the medium of human nature 
(év Ti} od&pxi) he could suffer and die for the redemption of mankind, 
the purpose of his mission. It is correct, therefore, to say that God 
condemned sin “ through the medium of the flesh.” 

The construction év with the dative to express means or manner is a 
favourite one with St. Paul. The usual version “‘ God condemned sin in the 
flesh ’’ has puzzled commentators. Various explanations have been 
suggested. The version “‘ through the medium of the flesh” is more 
germane to the context. It emphasizes the successful issue of Christ’s 
mission—the reign of sin is condemned absolutely, not merely “ in the 
flesh ’* .The emphasis is laid on the part human nature plays in the victory 
over sin ut unde mors oriebatur inde vita resurgeret.” 

4. Christ was born subject to the law that he “ might redeem those who 
were subject to the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.”’* The 
purpose of the law was to prepare mankind for the coming of Christ. 
Christ was the object and end of the law. During his life-time he was 
subject to the law, ‘‘ I came not to destroy but to fulfil.”* With Christ’s 
mission on earth ended, the purpose of the law ceased to exist. By his 
death on the cross the law was fulfilled in Christ, and fulfilled in all who 
accepted Christ, those who belonged to his mystical body, “‘ who walked 
not according to the flesh, but according to the spirit.” 


The term Sixalepa tod voyou® does not refer to the moral precepts of 
the law as binding also in the New Dispensation. Sixoiopa here is a 
collective noun, embracing everything that the law ordains, the ordinance 
of the law, which was abrogated by Christ’s death. Verse 4 is well rendered 
by Mgr. Knox : “ so that we should be fully quit of the law’s claim.” 


T. FAHY 


1See Prat, La Théologie de St. Paul, ed. 1923, II, pp. 194 f. 

2 Preface of Passiontide. 

3 Gal. 4: 4-5. 

*Matt. 5: 17. 

5 Edictum legis would be more correct than justificatio legis of the Vulgate, 
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REVELATION AND REDEMPTION. Dr. William Grossouw. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London, 1958. Pp. viii + 134. Price 8/6. 


The original of this work by Dr. Grossouw first appeared in Holland 
some fifteen years ago with the title: Het Christendon van Johannes. 
In this English edition, translated and edited by Fr. M. W. Schoenberg, 
O.S.C., it carries the subsidiary title: An Introduction to the Theology 
of St. John, which gives a more accurate idea of the aim and method of 
the work than Revelation and Redemption. 

Dr. Grossouw’s intention is to bring the Catholic of today into touch 
with the Johannine realm of thought. Realizing that the reading of the 
fourth Gospel is frequently a rather baffling experience, particularly for 
the non-specialist, he sets out to explain the specific purpose and leading 
ideas of the evangelist, the distinctive Johannine mode of thought and 
expression, and the distinctive character of the Gospel. These topics are 
dealt with in the opening chapter: The End and the Means. The re- 
maining chapters are given over to the analysis of the principal themes 
of the Gospel, as follows : A Few Characteristic Ideas, Life, Light, Love ; 
Christ the Focal Point of the Fourth Gospel, A General View, The Logos, 
The Son, The Saviour, The Adversaries of Christ ; The Christian Exis- 
tence, The Ontological Basis, Faith and Love, Hierarchy and the Sacra- 
ments. 

It will be evident from this outline of the contents that Revelation and 
Redemption is not built on the lines of the ordinary handbook of special 
introduction. The author presupposes some knowledge of the topics 
usually discussed in introductory treatises as well as some acquaintance 
with Catholic teaching on the inspiration and apostolic origin of the Johan- 
nine writings. Above all, he presupposes a constant and serious reading of 
the text itself. 

Readers who fulfil these minimum requirements will certainly derive 
benefit from the study of Dr. Grossouw’s concise and attractive treatment. 
The opening chapter, in particular, will be found instructive. For it 
brings out the difference between the Johannine mode of thought and 
the modes of thought with which we are familiar. John is a semite, and 
“he does not work with abstract concepts, but with representations 
which when compared with ours have not lost their visible and concrete 
aspect.”” Consequently, there is a certain fluidity about the content of 
such words as light, which John employs in endeavouring to express the 
living reality to which he bears witness. It is important to remember that 
John is, above all, one who bears witness, placing the reader directly in 
front of the supernatural reality which he was privileged to see and which 
is the centre from which his ideas originate (p.15). ““He does not prove . 
he does not lead the reader by gradual deductions towards the com- 
prehension of the whole. .... 

Having provided this essential preliminary clarification, Dr. Grossouw 
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does not leave the reader to his own devices. In his analysis of Johannine 
themes, he seeks to guide the reader in coming to grips with the most 
profound aspects of the thought of the evangelist. It is interesting to 
note the important place assigned to the Old Testament as an influence 
on the evangelist’s choice of the term Adédyos. Nowadays it has come to be 
recognized more widely that it is in the Old Testament background and 
in John’s personal contact with Christ that the true explanation of the 
special qualities of the fourth Gospel is to be found. 

As a high-level popular exposition, Revelation and Redemption is a 
considerable achievement. Students of St. John will appreciate the clear 
guidance afforded them, and should be able to derive considerable benefit 
from a study of the work. The volume is tastefully produced and is good 
value at 8/6. 

Joun A. O’FLYNN 


La NATURE DU CARACTERE SACRAMENTAL. Etude de Théologie Médiévale. 
J. Galot, S.J. Desclée de Brouwer. 


Father Galot’s study of the nature of the sacramental character in 
medieval theology is of particular value in that it makes use of evidence 
provided by some important manuscript sources which were either un- 
known or not available to previous writers on this difficult and interesting 
subject. These manuscript sources add considerably to our knowledge of 
the development of the medieval theology of the character and help to 
bring out in clear perspective the later, and now better known, teaching 
of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas. 

When the exact nature of the character began to be discussed in the 
twelfth century, there was general agreement that it was something which 
distinguished believers from unbelievers, that it implied a likeness or 
configuration to God and to the Blessed Trinity and that it was a sign of 
grace. But there was as yet no attempt to explain what kind of thing it 
was and how it differed from grace. 

The earliest attempt at explanation, taking over an idea of St. 
Augustine’s, looked on it as an objective and permanent holiness analogous 
to that of a consecrated vessel or church which was, in a way they were 
unable to explain, distinct from grace and charity. In their efforts to 
throw light on the problem, the medieval theologians approached it from 
a different point of view. To which of the Aristotelian categories of being 
does the character belong ? They were generally agreed that it was a 
quality. But what species of quality ? There were a number of possibilities 
and each had its supporters who argued in its favour with considerable 
ingenuity. 

The modern student may be inclined to think that investigating the 
species of quality to which the character should be assigned is a rather 
unrealistic and merely superficial approach to a study of the nature and 
function of what is a supernatural reality. He may have the impression, 
too, that some of these early writers were as much interested in scoring a 
dialectical victory as in solving the problem. This, however, would be a 
mistake and an injustice to medieval theology. The answer to the question, 
to what species of quality does the character belong, was never looked 
on as the final answer concerning the nature of the character itself. It 
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was only the starting point,and in the succession of views up to the time 
of St. Thomas we can see a progressive enrichment of theological thought 
and an increasing awareness of new aspects of the character. 

In the opening chapter the author deals with the evidence from Scrip- 
ture and the writings of the Fathers and explains the theological setting 
in which the problem of the nature of the character emerged in the 
twelfth century. In the two succeeding chapters he deals with the theolo- 
gians from William of Auxerre to St. Thomas, and the fourth and final 
chapter is devoted to the theology of the character after St. Thomas. 

In tracing the various theories from William of Auxerre to St. Thomas, 
the author naturally devotes more attention to those which had some- 
thing new to add than to those which were simply repeating the ideas 
of their predecessors. St. Thomas was not content with merely assimilat- 
ing what was best in the earlier explanations and he was responsible for 
introducing new and fruitful ideas. With him the doctrine may be said 
to have reached its final development. He threw new light on the old 
problem of the relation between grace and the character by the dis- 
tinction he made between the order of grace and the order of worship, 
to which latter he assigned the character. He was the first to classify 
the character as a potentia and that enabled him to explain the wonder- 
ful truth that the character was a participation in the priesthood of Christ, 
conveying in different degrees, according to the different sacraments 
conferring it, a share in Christ’s priestly power. 

In the period immediately following St. Thomas, his teaching did not 
meet with universal acceptance, at least not in its entirety. The problem 
whether the character was an absolute reality, or a simple relation 
continued to be discussed. In this connexion the teaching of Peter John 
Olivi, which Father Galot presents from manuscript sources, is of parti- 
cular interest. His view that the character was only a relation with no 
real foundation in the soul came close to denying its existence altogether. 
Scotus shows some sympathy for Olivi’s position and he himself gives 
no other argument for the existence of the character than the argument 
from authority. The view of Durandus, that the character was only a 
logical relation, went even further in the direction of denying its existence. 
All this explains the presence at Trent of theologians who held that the 
existence of the character should be defined only as more probable than 
the Lutheran denial. 

Father Galot has given us a very valuable study of the sacramental 
character. The extensive use it makes of so much as yet unpublished 
material makes it indispensable for all serious students of the problem. 
It is a model of clear presentation and good arrangement. It should 
claim the attention not merely of students studying the theology of 
the character but of all those who are anxious to get an understanding 
of this very wonderful but little appreciated aspect of the christian life. 


GERARD MITCHELL 
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PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By Mircea Eliade. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed and Ward. London and New York. Price 25/-. 


One of the remarkable things about this book on comparative religion, 
by a former professor in the University of Bucharest who is now pro- 
fessor of the History of Religions in the University of Chicago, is that it 
is really about religion. It studies religion as religion. So many studies in 
comparative religion have been written by psychologists, sociologists 
and economists that it is refreshing to find a book that is primarily con- 
cerned with the religious values of religious phenomena. 

Professor Eliade’s book is not in any sense a history of religion and is 
not interested in tracing the gradual evolution of religion or in studying 
the successive forms in which the religious idea has manifested itself. 
It is not meant to be a study of the great historical religions nor is it 
much concerned with what is usually called the philosophy of religion. 
It tries to answer two questions : what is religion, and how far can one 
talk of the history of religion ? Many readers will come to the end of the 
book with the feeling that, instead of giving the answer to these questions, 
it has provided them with data from which they can work out an answer 
themselves. 

The book is a study of the sacred and the multiple ways in which it has 
manifested itself. It tries to trace a pattern through a complicated mass 
of evidence concerning rituals, taboos, symbols, myths, demons, gods— 
what we call religious phenomena. Faced early on with the necessity of 
defining the sacred, which is what religion is concerned with, the author 
will venture on no definition other than that it is the opposite of the pro- 
fane, and his whole treatment tends to leave the reader to make his own 
reflexions on the nature of the sacred as he goes along. He takes the various 
“ hierophanies ’’ or manifestations of the sacred and tries to see their 
signficance in their own setting and in the minds of the people among 
whom they are found. It would be a mistake to start with an @ priori 
idea of what is sacred and what is not. Some of the most unlikely things 
have at times taken on a genuinely sacred significance, and the author’s 
method is to try and see just what things are religious in nature and what 
these things reveal. 

Professor Eliade refuses to start from the evolutionist preconception, so 
common in earlier studies in comparative religion, that there was an 
evolution in religious phenomena from the simple to the complex, from 
the lower to the higher, with monotheism appearing only as the final stage 
in the evolution. This creates for him a problem in method. To begin 
with the most elementary hierophanies and work through totemism, 
fetishism, the worship of nature and spirits, gods and demons, ending up 
with the monotheistic idea of God, would be, he rightly sees, a quite 
arbitrary procedure. The method he chose was to group his data around 
the objects—sky, sun, moon, water, holy places etc.—which men have 
seen as the centres of religious significance. Thus we have chapters—to 
mention just some of them—on the Sky and Sky Gods: The Sun and 
Sun Worship; The Moon and its Mystique; The Waters and Water 
Symbolism ; Agriculture and Fertility Cults. 

Though a profoundly interesting book, it makes serious demands on 
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the reader. This is no reflexion on the quality of the writing or of the trans- 
lation or of the way in which the matter is presented, all of which are 
admirable. It is due to the subject-matter itself and the vast and varied 
field of phenomena which the author investigates. It is a remarkably 
objective book written with true scholarly detachment by a man who 
has a thorough knowledge of his subject and its literature. The author 
has been very successful in keeping his own religious beliefs in the back- 
ground and they are never allowed to influence either his choice of data 
or his judgments. The Catholic reader from time to time will get a slight 
jolt at finding some cherished Christian belief or practice mentioned as 
just another example of a particular hierophany. It used to be said in 
some quarters that only a man who had no religion could write an objective 
study of religion because the religious man already has his mind made up 
about these things. It was conveniently forgotten that the irreligious 
man equally has his mind made up. This is as near to an objective study 
in comparative religion as we are likely to get. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


THE STORY OF MELLIFONT. By Father Colmcille, O.C.S.0. Dublin, Gill, 
1958. Pp. 332. Price 30/-. 


It is only twenty years since the Cistercians returned to Mellifont, but 
in that time they have achieved the full restoration of the monastic life in 
the place where Malachy established the first Cistercian monastery in 
Ireland. This book is not the least of the indications of their determination 
to make the name of Mellifont live again. 

The author is a monk of the new Mellifont, and he gives every indication 
that he found the writing of this history a most congenial task. He also 
gives every indication that he brought to the writing of what to him was a 
family history, a critical detachment which has resulted in a work of fine 
quality. The history of Mellifont is not all matter for quiet edification, and 
because virtue is not news and sin usually is, the disturbances are inclined 
to get noted down to an extent out of all proportion to their impact on 
life. The author’s knowledge of the Cistercian life here serves as a very 
valuable balance. Chapter II, describing the normal round of life in a 
Cistercian abbey, which at first sight might seem irrelevant, is in fact 
a very useful balance to the examination of the documents of the history 
of Mellifont, which in themselves so often seem to present a chronicle of 
uninterrupted turmoil and disturbance. ° 

Mellifont of course had its disturbances ; it could hardly hope to avoid 
them in a country which had a history so disturbed as that of Ireland 
after the partial success of the Norman invasion, which gave rise to a 
situation scarcely best suited to the contemplative life. This in turn made 
the defences very weak against the general decay of religious life in the 
fifteenth century. By 1500 Mellifont’s temporal fortunes were high, 
but the spiritual life of the great feudal lordship into which it had de- 
veloped was woefully weak. Ail this is carefully examined, down to its 
inglorious rather than scandalous end in the surrender of the abbey to 
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the king’s commissioners in 1539. One has always been fairly sure of the 
general lines of the story, of course, from scattered remembered references 
and a knowledge of what was going on generally, but it is fascinating to 
see it developed in detail as each source is made to give up all its inform- 
ation. The sources of Irish church history may be fragmentary, but this 
book shows that if one is prepared to lock at them long enough and 
patiently enough, answers may appear to what seem very unanswerable 
questions. 

The monks made their peace with the new order quietly ; Mellifont 
died without a protest. It is clear that even the author’s patient searching 
has produced no definitive answer to the question of the origin of the line 
of titular abbots of Mellifont in the seventeenth century. The first named 
beyond all doubt as such is the Wexford Cistercian, Candidus Furlong, 
though the James Walsh who is referred to in Hugh O’Carolan’s Dis- 
covery as “‘ abbot of Mellifont ‘‘ poses a very interesting problem, es- 
pecially if he can be equated with the James Walsh mentioned in this 
connexion during the reign of Mary. Whatever its origins, the line of titular 
abbots of Mellifont was maintained from the appointment of Candidus 
Furlong in 1609 to the death of Andrew Mathews, O. Cist., parish priest 
of Mellifont, Tullyallen and Collon, in 1718 or 1719. This was the be- 
ginning of a gap of over two centuries, ending with the return of the 
Cistercians to Mellifont in 1938. 

This book has been thoughtfully planned and carefully and attractively 
written. It is a valuable contribution to the history of Irish monasticism, 
so much of which is still waiting its historian, especially for the mediaeval 
period. The sources for the history of Mellifont are richer than the average, 
perhaps, but even here they are far from continuous, and it is one of the 
great merits of Father Colmcille’s book that he shows how very much 
can be done with such sources. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


HUNDERT JAHRE THEOLOGISCHE FAKULTAT INNSBRUCK, 1857-1957. (Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1958,vol.80,no 1). Herder, Vienna. Pp.235. 


Innsbruck owes its origin as a centre of Catholic studies to St. Peter 
Canisius, who founded a college here in 1562 as part of that very effective 
apostolate which confirmed so much of Central Europe in the Catholic 
faith. The college grew, and in 1677 was formally erected into a university. 
In the eighteenth century it ran into many troubles by reason of govern- 
ment interference by Maria Theresa and Joseph II. These troubles 
impinged most directly on the faculty of theology, which after many 
vicissitudes was suppressed in 1822. It was restored in 1857, again under 
Jesuit direction, and in the new world of the nineteenth century played 
an important part in the strongly Catholic Tyrol. The periodical edited by 
the faculty, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, devotes the first number 
for 1958, its eightieth year of issue, to a series of commemorative essays. 

The first essay, by Father Hugo Rahner, shows that the hundred years 
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of the restored faculty were not without their disturbances also. The 
faculty was a favourite target of Austrian liberals, and as the second essay, 
by Father Ferdinand Maas, points out, the Josephism of an earlier time 
was still a real threat. A great crisis came after the first World War, when 
so much of the Tyrol passed to Italy. 

Two further essays deal with the study of dogmatic theology and of 
philosophy. There are four shorter ones—one on the founding of the 
Institutum Philosophicum Oenipontanum, and three on individual pro- 
fessors—Joseph Jungmann, professor of Catechetics and Sacred Elo- 
quence from 1858 to 1885 ; Noldin, beyond doubt the best-known name 
of all connected with Innsbruck, professor of Moral Theology from 1890 to 
1909, and an essay on Joseph Biederlack and the social question. The select- 
ion of individuals must have been difficult, for the faculty of theology in 
Innsbruck is full of familiar and honoured names, for example, Hurter 
in Dogma and Grisar in Ecclesiastical History. The full list of the faculty 
since 1857 is the last item in this centenary tribute. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


MUHAMMAD AND THE IsLAMiIc TRADITION. By Emile Dermenghem. 
Longmans, London, 1958. Pp. 192. Price 6s. 


This book falls into two sections—pp. 1-88, an historical account of 
Islam, and pp. 90-192, selected texts from the Quran and other Islamic 
writings. An attempt has been made to compress into the first 88 pages a 
story running from an account of the social background against which 
the Prophet appeared down to an analysis of the problem of modern 
Islamic society. It could hardly be fully successful ; in fact, the text is 
so compressed that the going is usually difficult. The distinction between 
the teaching of the Prophet and the elaborations of late writers is not 
always clearly drawn. One could point too to theological statements so 
loose that it is doubtful if they could mean anything, for Christians or 
Mahometans of any sect, e.g., pp. 60-61 : “ the majority of the Sunnites 
believe that the attributes (of God) are co-eternal and the Quran un- 
created. This amounts perhaps to what Christians understand by the 
Word ” ; or p. 82, where the assertion is made that in consequence of the 
religious upheaval in Christianity in the sixteenth century “ theology 
has advanced when it has avoided rigidity on certain points,” which from 
the context might well be interpreted as conveying that theologians 
have written better theology when they agreed that it did not matter 
whether certain things were true or not. Other phrases suggest a certain 
infelicity in the translation of a probably difficult original. For instance, 
on p. 77, in discussing the problems of authors and their public in modern 
Islam, we are told: “ only the public now remains fixed, and does not 
provide a very vast field nor a very substantial platform. It is even 
rather moving.” The general drift of the sentence may be clear, but I 
should not like to be asked to analyze every word in it. 

In production, the standard of the earlier volumes are well maintained 
—very many illustrations, well reproduced, at a very modest price which 
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does great credit to the publishers. In a notice of earlier volumes of this 
“Men of Wisdom” series, it was stated in error that the venture was a 
transatlantic one. In fact, this series of translations is planned and pro- 
duced by Messrs. Longmans. 


PATRICK J. CoRisH 


OuR CHILDREN AND OvRSELVES. Etienne de Greef. Translated from the 
French by The Earl of Wicklow. Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 151. 
Price 16/-. 


This belongs to a category of books which I find great difficulty in 
assessing. It is by an authority on the subject. What he has to say is of 
great value. Taken by itself it is well worth while, and will certainly be 
of help to those who are capable of benefiting from it, and it is precisely 
at this point that my difficulties begin. 

Like any other specialized field, that of psychology contains certain 
dangers. The person who is properly initiated will find works published 
in it helpful. People who are not equipped to study it, who are not ac- 
quainted with the background, who are not familiar even with the tech- 
nical terminology, can be left with many misunderstandings and the little 
knowledge gained can cause worry and anxiety. “‘ The whole of (a child’s) 
life may be marked by its father’s first reflexions on hearing the news 
(of its conception), by the start of anguish or joy on the part of the mother”: 
this has clear meaning to a trained person. What does it mean to one 
less fortunate ? And the book is addressed amongst others “ to all 
parents and to married couples expecting a child.’”” The same difficulty 
appears to me to be inherent in the section on the “ first puberty ” period. 
I feel that by doing “‘ no more than draw attention to (problems) ” and 
leaving “‘ those who would like to go more deeply into these questions ” 
to find answers in specialized works, the author has been unfair. 

Lest I should give a wrong impression, I should state that these dangers 
are far greater in the early part of this book than in the later. This is 
partly due to the treatment. It may be that the problems are not suffi- 
ciently explained for the ordinary reader. This author does not make 
the same appeal as, say, Bowlby or Lewis where their material corresponds, 
and that is a pity because De Greef has very valuable things to say parti- 
cularly from a religious point of view. It would also appear that instead 
of giving a straightforward examination of the young child the author 
confuses by examining an adult and diagnosing the cause of his present 
difficulties, difficulties that might have been avoided if he had been 
treated scientifically in childhood. 

When the author comes to the later stages he is much more satis- 
factory. He gives a valuable analysis of adolescence. Incidental refer- 
ences to the education of youths are profound. Here the book can be 
fully recommended. It is good on the danger of amorphous ideals often 
presented to the young in the name of religion. It is good on the harm 
done by presenting religion to them as a means of getting marks, “a 
form of currency ”’ as he calls it. 
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It is a pity that the book was not given a more careful rendering. There 
are numerous examples of slack proof-reading. The phrasing is far too 
often ponderous and clumsy, and some passages are positively unin- 
telligible, for example: ‘“ Primary schools can do no more than produce 
normal children once they have reached the age of from twelve to thirteen 
years . . . Besides at the present day children who have to complete 
their education at a primary school lose part of their best years.” 


PETER BIRCH 








